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REPORT 


OF THE 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
BOARS CEL BY Yo BAG Be 90.0 


WITH THE STATISTICS OF 1899: 


To THe HonorsasBie S8ir Oriver Mowat, K.C.M.G., 


Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May 1T PLEASE Your Honor: 


I herewith present the Report of the Education Department for the year 1900 
together with the statistics for the year 1899. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


* Hlementary Schools. 


A Hele OLe PUDICISCHOOIS waste tals x Mic yt a ean atthe big chk aud otomie eee ss RR 5,654 
Inereane TOM tne eat. e wicks: ssc rast clcte sks een Yel Uae ata “e alae 67 

Number of Roman Oatholic Saparate Srhoalewae Phhcie inn eruaeen ocee 352 
Wnergase for: the yeakat es vias cee lt ve wad vebokal ML atone vi 

Number of Protestant Separate Schools eatin ee ilen cle Faker ee nena eee 8 

REINO RAC TUNING OrAATCONS yj ates Cou ales a ta) orteaet Jah, lay Sigs ots So ase nto aa pws 

mI erLOLMbeACHOUss ito... \ DRAM Mes pany uh ba eS nia ek apiew n nelien ee 248 

Petar Ole NIGHTS CUOOIS o. . oe eeu a ie oid p ln bids Ure a4... 4s Wi Sa aca 16 

BIE per OL teACHOTS its Osco tonic es « Mid eise dbase ees eh es Doe Re TaN esac 37 

ean expended for Public School Houses (sites and buildings),........ $322,403 

‘© Public School teachers’ salaries................... $2,776,641 

st ee Palliou her DULHOSES toutes s-uh ts occ ob eyes SAN Ie eas nee $921,004 


* The Cay of Elementary Schools embraces the following OR Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Composition, Drawing, English Literature, Geography, Music, Grammar, History, Physiology 
- and Temperance, Drill and Calisthenics, Bookkeeping, Algebra, Geometry, Botany, Elementary Physics, 
ENS BOG Aik =~, 

: f fii. \ 


(iv) THE REPORT OF THE 
Total amoant expended on Public Schools..............-.0.2. 00 eee tee $4,020,048 
Deeroase forthe years spi «Saks chs Leh nee teen ees Mele 23, 185°" 
Number of persons in the Province between the ages of 5and 21. tise eee 586,350 
Relvecreane for They YAN 5.5.5 2) torre siets aici ae More a ee eee eee — 4,950 
_ Number of registered pupils of all ages in the Pablic Schools during the yoar.. 429 JOE; 
» Decrease for the year..... 06. eee cece ene eee eee 7,500 . 
Average attendance of pupils in the Public Schools during the tee Sea 1 243 Gee 
Decrease for the year.. : oft RE ita i: (Ae hy 
Number of pupils in Roman Catholic Separate Rchodls: hc Se 41,796 
Increase for the year ..... ¥ 129 
Average attendance of pupils in Roman Catholic Separate ‘Schools. . aS eek iy areas Kann 
Increase for the year a mn alae tM Pere A NL 96 
Number of pupils in Protestant Separate Schools ..... Mai So Seapets ot ba ie Ne 44], 
Decrease for the a Silage 64 
Average attendance of pupils in Protestant bey ee, Schools. . met ge tO hes Bs 4 216 
Decrease for the year ........ sade a le a TRCN Se ee 20 
Number of pupils attending Kindergartens. . cata tals hye tok, CREA Pia nue ee meee eae MO aoa 
Increase for the year ....... 4 dag satya Le aaa on eke eee ae 
Average attendance of pupils in Kindergartens. . sé Bi Niet nae ee sap Ee 4701 
Incréaze Tor the “year. 680.2. to. ee eee MR a, ke 128 
- Number of pupils attending Night Schools....,......0.... 2.000002. 2.05.3 1,026 
Decrease for the year’...............-. SEN eta id De Meas eee ed 
Average attendance of pupils at Night Schools ....... ..0 0 .........,.--- 262 
Vecrease for the year ..... 101 
Percentage of average attendance to total attendance in Public S.hools.... . 57 
Number of persons employed at teachers in the Public Schools pane the year: 
Men, 2612; women, 5,957 ; total. ime, este GORE Mee 8 2:69 
' Decrease : ae “44 ; increase : women, 148 ; Increase........ 104 
Number of teachers who tite attended a Normal Schael Luh AAU on Sia ae 3,805 
Increase for the year .... 220 | 
Number of teachers who have attended a ‘Oounty 1 “Model School in 1900. 1.004 
Average annual salary of male teachers in Public Schools...............-.. $394 
Decrease: for the year... c2..ch: St spicata seaw catale ook 4 eevee 2 
Average Annual salary of female teachers in Public SOHOOLB: «i PE Mote ae en $294 
Decrease for theiyeat:.5.i2 hoe we ga ee Bae ey eh ar ae $1 
*Secondary Schools. 
Number of High Schools Weepuee ie 37 a sae pied bie ke sok at are 130 
Number of teachers in High Schools. : Ee Se Ha 568 
Decrease, for thélyear <5 sc i4 shies. oy es ei ee 3 ' 
amber ot pupils in: High Schools 2s son. 1 F 9 %e en ele one 
Decrease for ‘the syear’ ss Sughes ee. Veen ha 1 84] ay 
naunt expended for High School teachers’ salaries................ 06. ae) $528 614 | 
sh houses (sites and poucines) cag peau aa 343.2138 
a all bs High School PUTER sinhatte 1 Gin» aa, eae Ae Seen . $150 412 
Total amount expended on High Schools. fy Suc ct al ptne ih ot ane a . $722,239 


——— 


* The Curriculum of Secondary Schools includes all the subjects required for matriculation into the 
University. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


I.—PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 


I—~-ScuHoot Popunation— ATTENDANCE. 


The School population of the Province, as ascertained by the assessors, is as follows : 


Year. 
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School age. 
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Soi 
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a es 

ey 2 3 

s a6 
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mM a4 
ATO ae oe, 
495,756 |........ 
494,804 | 1,430 
483.817 | 1,352 
611,212 | 1/569 
595,238 | 1,636 
590.055 | 1.385 
591,300 | 1,387 
586, 350 | 13246 
* 5-16 
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3 2 ws 5 

ta 4 pel 
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Bey he 2s 2o 

of oNN So 

ae o 52 
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hie) ra "au 

Q, joy 4 

5 3 iS) 
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*380.511 | +21,132 401,643 
*433,664 | +20,998 | 454,662 

488,553 877 490,860 
469,751 409 471,512 
491,242 401 493,212 
483,643 391 485,670 
481,120 272 482,777 
476,584 223 478,194 
469,637 140 471,023 


| 


See 8 
fa} 3 oD) ° 
SSN aeee 
6 |cses 
6 of 52 
3 we S bo 
2 S@..8 
2 |eogs 
mK os & 
Se 5 Sp 
tle 
163,974 Al 
188,701 42, 
217,184 44 
214,176 45 
245,152 50 
253, 880 52 
273,554 56 
973,451 57 
269,092 57 


+ Other ages. 


‘ Notz.—This Report (for purpose of comparison with previous years in which the R. C. Separate 


Schools were included with Public Schools) includes R. C. Separate Schools. 


A, B, C, D, E, the Separate Schools are excluded. 


i 
oe 
Pas 
pe 
Year. So 
Lom 
ois 
bye 
oH 
a) 
4 
1867 . 79,365 
1872 .. |160,828 
1877 ... 1153,630; 
1882 .. |165,834 
1887 .. |192.361 
1802 .. |187/947 
1897 .. |181,3875 
1898 .. |179,360 
1899 174, 442 


2nd Reader. 


| 
! 


98,184 
100,245 
108.678 
106,229 
100,533 

96,074 

91,330 

90,624 

93, 076 


3rd Reader.. 


83,211 
96,481 
135,824 
117,352 
108,096 
99,345 
99,682 
97,693 
97,702 


2.— CLASSIFICATION oF PUPILS. 


4th Render: 


68,896 
67,440 


72,871 


71,740 
81,984 
88,934 
89.314 
89,670 
86,500 


5th Reader. 


| Writing 


71,987 
29.668 
19,857 


931,734 
322,688 
396,006 
10,357/398, 401 
10, 238/466, 389 

3, 3701465, 516 
Ai 076 465.525 
90, 847/464 460 
19,303/462,012 


Arithmetic. 


241,501 
397,216 
402,248 
419,557 
469,445 
170,813 
471,869 
469,603 
464.820 


Utes 
Preapaes: 
z So 
sy 0) 
a ids) 
5,450 272,173 


57,582) 327, 139 
153, 036 375,951 
176, 432, 280,517 
335, 097, 316,791 
435 239, 334,947 
448,444, 342, 189 
447,813, 343, 759 
444, 486 331, 1e4 


Temperance and LHygurene. 


In 


History. 


61,787 
109,639 
116,865 
150 989 
194,754 
258, 956 
284,025 
284, 158 


275,520 


the Statistical Tables, 


Composition. 
Temperance and 


Grammar and 


| Music. 


147,412 
282,156|....... 
296,977|.. .. 
209,184! 33,926 
103,£67|570,856\ 71,525 
920, 941/294, 331 171 594 
233, 9151316, 787 215,343 
245,370 313,637 219,776 
242,619 306, 257 209, 187 


| 


47,618 
110.088 
168,942 
158,694 


eerecree 


It is also worthy of notice that the number of pupils receiving instruction in Ter - 


| perance and Hygiene has increased from 33,926, in 1882, to 209,187, in 1899. 


Having 


regard to the great importance of the knowledge of physiology and the injurious eff cts | 
of alchoholic stimulants on the human system, provision was made by the statute in 1886 


for placing this subject on the course of study for Public Schools. 


Instruction was also 


provided under departmental regulation for teachers-in-training at County Medel Schools 
and Normal Schools, to be followed by an examination as an essentia ase requisite to 
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their final recognition as duly qualified teachers. In 1893, this subject was made com- 
pulsory for entrance to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, so that no pupil who pur- 
sues his studies as far as the 5th Form can fail to be reasonably well acquainted with the 
conditions on which his health and physical vigor depend, as well a3 with the dangerous 
tendency of stimulants and narcotics to produce weakness and disease. | 


, 


Kindergartens. 


The system of Kindergarten instruction, first introduced into Ontario in 1882, and 
subsequently made part of the School System ot the Province, by the Public Schools Act 
of 1885, has met with encouraging success. A report of the pupils receiving instruction 
in this way was first made in 1892. The report showed that in the short space of ten 
years, 69 Kindergartens were established, with 160 teachers, attended by 6,375 children 
under six years of age. In 1899 the number of Kindergartens had increased to 119, with 
248 teachers, attended by 11,262 pupils under six years of age. 


' 


Night Schools. 


The whole number of Night Schools aided in 1899, was 16, the number of teachers 
37, and the number in attendance 1,026. This number does not include the attendance 
upon the classes established by Mechanics Institutes and Art Schools. 


3. TracHeERs’ CERTIFICATZS AND SALARIES. 


Teachers’ Certificates. 
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Teachers’ Salaries. 
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Bs 4. RecEIPTs AND EXPENDITURE. 
ras, Receipts. _ Expenditure. 
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Fads 1882 265,738 | 2,447,214 | | 757,038 | 3,469,990 | 2,144,449 | 341,918 | 15,583 | 525,025 | 3,026,975 | 6 42 
| i, 1887. 268,722 | 3,084,352 978,283 | 4,331,357 | 2,458,540 | 544,520 | 27,509 | 711,535 | 3,742,104 | 7 59 
A 1892. 283,791 | 3,300,512 | 1,227,596 | 4,811,899 | 2,752,629 | 427,321 | 40,003 | 833,965 | 4,053,918 | 8 40 
thee 1897. 366,538 | 3,361,562 | 1,260,055 | 4,988,155 | 2,886,061 | 391,680 | 60,585 | 887,335 | 4,215,670 | 8 73 
fice 1898. 367,010 | 3,537,352 | 1,315,083 | 5,219,444 | 2,914,830 | 529,508 | 63,298 | 885,078 | 4,392,714 | 9 19 
vole 1899. 374,277 | 3,509,059 | 1,319,382) 5,202,718 | 2,951,812 | 395,325 | 64,545 | 960,377 | 4,372,059 | 9 28 
ey Il—ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SOHOOLS. 
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; : a 
Fg sh Iil.— PROTESTANT SEPARATE SOHOOLS. 
i. ~ The complete list of Protestant Separate Schools is us follows: 
Prat No. 5 Bromley, No. 9 Oambridge, No. 1 Marlboro’, No. 6 Plantagenet North, Pus- 
ms linch, Rama, L’Orignal, Penetanguishene. 
ae, They were attended by 441 pupils. The whole amount expended for their mainten- 


ance was $3,889. Three teachers held a Second Class, seven a Third Olass, and one a 
f _ Temporary Certificate. : 
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1V.—HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(Including Collegiate Institutes. ) 
1.—Recsipts, Expenpiture, ATTENDANCE, Etc. 
The following statistics respecting Hi. h Schools will be found suggestive : 
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From a study of thea tables, ey views will be gathered regarding the pro- 
gress and present condition of our Hich Schools ana Collegiate Institues. Owing to the | 
organization of continuation classes in Public Schools, there has not been inuch increase 
of late years in the establishment of additional High Schools. As Continuation Classes 
are really doing High School work, it may be seen that there is a steady progress in the 
support given to secondary education. In 1867 only 1,283 pupils, or 23 per cent. of the whole 
number, studied commercial subjects, such as Bookkeeping. In 1899 this subject was 


taken up by 10,625 pupils, or 47 per cent. of the total attendance. In 1867, 5,171 pu- 


pils, or 90 per cent. studied Latin. In 1899 the number taking Latin was 19,131, or 


about 85 per cent. In 1867, 15 per cent. studied Greek, while in 1899 only 5 per cent. 


were engaged in studying this subject. In 1867, 38 per cent of pupils studied French, 
and none studied German. In 1899 the number taking French had increased to 60 per 
cent., while 25 per cent. were engaged in studying German. The greater attention given 
to Drawing is also a marked feature of the classification. | 

When High Schools were first established in the Province, their primary object was 
to prepare pupils for the learned profersions, and especially for the University. Although 
their original purpose has not been ignored, the course of study has been enlarged so as 
to meet the aims of pupils who intend to follow the ordinary pursuits of life. It is in 
the High Schools that most students who desire tobecome Public School teachers receive 
their non-professional training. This isa valuable function of those institutions, and 
one that has done much to commend them to the general public. Many young men also 
who intend to follow mechanical pursuits, or prepare themselves for mercantile life, or for 
agriculture, take advantage of the High Schools. The superior culture which is thus re- 
ceived, proves a valuable investment. In 187% the number of High School pupils enter- 


ing mercantile life was 486. In 1899 the number had increased to 1449. In 1872, 300- | 


pupils left the High School for agricultural pursuits, and the number in 1899 had reach- 
ed 944. 

The following table will be of interest regarding the occupations of parents of High 
School pupils. 
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V.—DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


1, Entrance Examinations, 1877 1900. 


No. No. of 
Year. -of candidates | candidates who 
examined. passed, 
| | 
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2 Non ProressionaL AND MarricuLation Examinations, 1900 


Part I, Senior Leaving 
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Part II, Senior Leav- 


ulation. 
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Part II. 


ing. 
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| High School Entrance, 
Part I, Junior Leav- 
Part {I, Junior Leav- 
Part II, Junior Ma- 
Domestic Science. 
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3. PrRorEssiIonaAL ExaAminatiors, 1900. 


Kindergarten . 
Assistants. 

Kindergarten - 
Directors 

Co. Mcdel Schools. 

| 

| Normal Schools. 

| Normal College. 
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4 TaBLe SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS-IN-TRaINING at County Monet ScuHoots, 
NorMAL OoLLeck, ProvinciaL Norma ScuHoots, Etc. 


County Model 


: Normal and Model Schools, ete. 
Schoolr. 


Normal College. 
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1900] | - EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. ‘xi. 

ra | ‘ Sie . , Sets, Papers. 

Part If. Junior Leaving and Part If. Junior Mat- 
. riculation., 0.6%: PAE ey ange icici: eR 5,000 95,000 
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VIL.—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
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This table presents the work of the Teachers’ Institutes for twenty-two years. 


pe | Receipts. Expenditure. 
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VIL. TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ART SCHOOLS, SOI- 
ENTIFIO INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


Tn conszquence of a change in the Act and regulations Requiring Annual Reports 
from Public Libraries to be made out to the end of each calendar year, instead of 30th 
April as formerly, the present Report is for eight months only—April 30th to December 
31st, 1899. 

The following abstracts are from the Superintendent’s Report : 


1. Pusric Lipraries. | | 
Abstract showing the Counties and Districts in which Public Libraries are estab- 
lished :—Addington (5), Algoma (11), Brant (6), Bruce (22), Carleton (9) Dufferin (10), 
Dandas (8), Durham (4), Elgin (10), Hssex (8), Frontenac (3), Glengarry (2), Grenville 


(9), Grey (16), Haliburton (2), Haldimand (10), Halton (5), Hastings (5), Huron (15), 


Kent (13), Lambton (13), Lanark (8), Leeds (4), Lennox (3), Lincoln (7) Manitoulin 
Island (2), Middlesex (11), Muskoka (4), Nipissing (5), Norfolk (5), Northumberland 
(8), Ontario (13), Oxford (12), Parry Sound (10), Peel (13), Perth (9), Peterborough (4), 


Prescott (1), Prince Edward (2), Rainy River (2), Renfrew (9), Russell (2), Stormont 


(2), Simcoe (16), Victoria (12), Waterloo (14), Welland (9), Wellington (16), Wentworth 
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Abstract showing the Progress of Public Libraries from 1888 to 3ist December, 1899. 
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371 Public Libraries (118 Free, 253 not Free) reported for the year ending 31st 
December, 1899. 


23 Public Libraries did not report for the year ending 31st December, 1899. 
24 Libraries, which have not yet reported, were established in the year 1900. 
Total number of Libraries, 418. 


2, Art SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The following Abstract shows the number of certificates and medals awarded to Art 
Schools, Ladies’ Colleges, etc., for drawing, painteng, etc, at intervals since 1883 
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Fine Arts Exhibitions.—An exhibition of students’ work, and paintings from the 
Provincial Art Gallery, was held at Hamilton in July, 1900. An exhibition of drawings 
and paintings from South Kensington, and the paintings from the Provincial Art Gallery, 
was held at Ottawa in September, 1900. 

Ontario Society of Artists —This Society, having complied with the regulations of 
this Department, was paid its annual grant as usual. 


. 
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—LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Nine Literary and Scientific Institutions were paid grants tor the year ending 30th — 
April, 1900. All of these bave libraries and some of them have museums, publish annual 
transactions, and give popular lectures on science, literature and art. * 


; 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Sea” I. RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The Rural School problem is one not confined to Ontario. The tendency of the pop 


_ ulation to move to cities and towns from country districts, appears to be general at the 
present day. It isdue no doubt to great economic causes. The increased application of 


skilled labor to various pursuits, has lessened the number needed on the farm. This is 


especially the case in old districts, where clearing the land, lumbering, making fences, 
and the digging of drains, no longer call for so much labor as formerly. There is more 


demand for machinery ; and operations once carried on in small villages and at ‘ Cross 
Roads” are now attended to in the city factories. The population has, as a consequence, 
decreased in country districts, and a decreased attendance is found in rural schools. The 
children are generally young, and it is seldom that grown-up pupils return in such large 
numbers as years ago to the school for the winter months. These conditions have doubt- 


less some disadvantages, although there are counteracting gains in the superior training 


given to young pupils. As in the other Provinces of Oanada as well as in every State of 
the American Union, there has been a large increase in the proportion of women teachers. 
For young pupils, such as are generally found in rural schoois, the change is beneficial. 


_It would be a misfortune if the claims of the advanced pupils of country schools should be 
neglected. For a school with an experienced teasher, the well-known difficulties may be - 


readily met. A skillful teacher will have less difficulty in “‘ handling ” a number of class- 
es ; indecd, the knowledge necesgary for a country teacher in matters of classification and 
organization must necessarily be of a special character. One who is able to look after the 
interests of all grades of pupils in an ungraded school, has special fitness for the work. 

_ The teacher cf a rural school has good facilities for training pupils in habits of ob- 
‘servation. Attention to “ Nature Study” should always be a prominent feature of the 


programme in rural schools. In this respect children who reside in the country have 
excellent opportunities and if their powers of observation and reflection are wisely 


directed by an intelligent teacher, very great advantages must be the result, It 
should never be forgotten that the best physical laboratory is the well regulated farm. 
Here the children study nature at first hand. They are taught to observe the growth 


* - and life of plants and animals. They learn manual training at home. Here they may 


breath pure air and become familiar with the beauties and wonders of the world of nature. 
The country also presents in many respects special means for the formation of character. 


ae _ The disadvantages of ungraded schools are evident, but they may be partly met by (1) the 
formation of rural school libraries, (2) the employment of teachers of higher qualifica- 


tions and (3) the consolidation of school sections. 
In rural schools geography may be made one of the most valuable subjects of study. 
For pupils in elementary classes, a knowledge of the earth and what pertains to it is gen- 


_ erally very attractive. All those sub-departments of natural science which come within 
ig the range of the child’s observation should engage his attention. To confine early in- 
struction in natural science to one or two ea igs is now regarded by education_ 
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ists as unsound. Ohildren are readily interested in the various natural phenomena of their 
surroundings and attention should early in life be directed to whatever of an elementary 
nature pertains to botany, chemistry, physics, physiology, zoology, meteorology, geology, 
etc. Asa distinguished educationist remarks: ‘‘The co-ordination of the elements of 
these several sciences found in the experience of the child is a first step towards science 
and the pupil who has taken his first lesson in this direction has acquired in some feeble 
way a scientific habit of mind which will, in anyone happily constituted, exercise its influ- 
ence over all his future mental growth.” 

The statement is sometimes made that Agriculture cannot be taught in our rural 
schools. This opinion is largely due to a mis-conception regarding the kind of knowledge 
which lies at the basis of the study of Agriculture. The farmer is specially interested in 
‘‘nature study,” and a teacher in a rural school who is giving instruction in elementary 
natural science is in reality beginning the study of agriculture. In this connection the 
opinions of Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, are worth quot- 
ing: ‘‘ Of course, in giving this human lesson in the study of geography, one draws upon. 
the elements of many other sciences, as, for instance, the various social sciences explain- 
ing man’s progress in agriculture, mining, manufactures, and commerce ; explaining the 
political differences that show themselves in the formation of the nations of the world 
which vary each from another in the degree in which they have realized individual free- 
dom of the citizen, and in the creation of instrumentalities for giving all the people the 
opportunities of education in science, literature and the arts. Besides these tributary 
sciences there are others: the science of comparative religion and comparative aesthetics 
of fine arts, and the history of the progress of men in four or five grades of civilization— 
‘savage, barbarou:, half-civilized, civilized and enlightened, for example. In general, geo- 
gaphy treats, in this phase, of the institutions of society by which the social whole is made to 
help the individual, and the indvidual made in turn to help all his fellow-men by means. 
of the organized institutions in which he lives. 

“Every child holds in his consciousness some elements out of all these spiritual 
sciences, from jurisprudence down to the simplest arts of the savage, and the great work 
accomplished by the elementary school in the study of geography is this: It marshals. 
the child’s experience along each of the lines of the sciences of nature and the sciences of 
man (as society and individual), and makes him conscious of these apperceptive centres. 
in his experience, and likewise gives him the outlines of the great provinces of human 
knowledge, to which these serve as keys. It is true that he does little more than apply 
his key and open the door, without advancing far beyond the threshold. But ever after 
_ he remembers, in relation to some or any of his experiences, that one of them unlocks the 
door which leads into mineralogy, geology, botany, physiology, or meteorology ; or, again, 
another experience explains for him the social combination of man in productive industry 
in some one department ; or to the law-making and political activity of man, by which 
he organizes society in such a way that each individual receives freedom as his heritage; 
or another experience applies to religion and literature, and the fine arts. What a dif- 
ference it makes to the child to know that each fact of his humble experience is given 
him as a key to unlock ‘some particular door leading into the great temple of human 
knowledge? 

‘Tt will have struck all observers of school studies and practical devices for teaching 
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them that the child does not deal to any great extent with pure and simple sciences, 

although he has to do with pure and simple elements. He passes from one simple element 
derived from one science to another simple element derived from a different science, but 
not straight forward on the same road of investigation. All his studies are composite. 

He learns a lesson in addition, or multiplication, or some other elementary process of 
arithmetic, and then he proceeds with it at once to applications which involve the com-. 
bination of the arithmetical contingent with another contingent taken from geography, or 
history, or from one of the industries, such as manufactures or commerce, mining or 
agriculture. 

‘It was pointed out in the report of the Committee of Fifteen that geography, one 
of the most important of all branches taught in the common schools, is a composite 
science, or a conglomerate of several sciences united with several arts. Instead of being 
a defect, this is a most important advantage to an elementary school study, provided the 
fragments of science brought together are such as may be easily grounded in the clY 
experience. The child of the primary school has not built up his apperception centr 
such a degree as to follow pure science, nor can he be taught the methods of advan 
and specialized science at his age without injury. Those authorities that are recomme. 
ing the early introduction of specialization and advanced scientific methods do not con : 
sider that they are trying to demolish at one blow all that has been learned with -regard 
to the methods of instruction in elementary schools, for they sacrifice the many-sided 
interest which is necessary for the best progress of the pupil. The child of four or five 
years of age has many interests, but he has no great stock of accumulations in any one 
_ direction. The good primary teacher ascertains these various elements of interest and 
brings them up into consciousness and skilfully combines these isolated elements. Each — 
lesson should bring the child’s mind from these elements of his experience toward the 
seizing of some phase of an abstract scientific principle. If, however, the line of investi- 
gation which approaches a scientific principle is to be followed indefinitely, the second or 
third step would bring the pupil into a region entirely beyond his experience, and i 
would not be possiblefor the teacher to retain his interest. Like Antzeus, the child’s 
mind must be brought down and made to touch the ground of his experience again and 
again at every step, and this has to be done in many sciences rather than in the same 
science. Bat the child whose experience has been marshalled by the skillful teacher and 
made conscious, the child who has learned how to apply his experience as a key to the 
explanation of things just beyond the range of his immediate experience, is a child who 
has gained in power of apperception and who has taken the [first essential step toward 
attaining a scientific mind.” | 

Respecting the study of agricalture, Dr. OC. R. Skinner, the New York State 
Superintendent of Education, remarks as follows : 

‘‘T have no desire to encourage the introduction of fads or doubtful experiments in 
our schools—they usually need little encouragement—but I wish to repeat a recommenda- 
tion made in my report of 1896, that local school authorities may well encourage, wher- 
ever practical the study of the elementary principles of agriculture. In this way we can 
do something to make ‘life onthe farm’ more attractive and more profitable, and may 

n some degree counteract the constant tendency to overcrowd our cities and weaken oar 
_ountry districts, a condition which must inevitably produce unsatisfactory results. 
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‘“‘ Tf agricultural pursuits could be made more attractive, our boys would be content-— 
ed to remain longer on the farm. The study of agriculture, with all the attendent 


experiments, could be made highly interesting and would give our children an inspiration. : 
The country boy has many opportunities for the study of nature and all that it implies, 


which are denied the children of the cities. The country boy, almost before he is aware 


of the fact, has a pretty fair knowledge of botany, geology, biology and zoology. His 


knowledge of plants, trees, animals and rocks is the basis for a useful education.” 

It will also be well to quote in this connection the views of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

iM Elementar y instruction in Sear Re should be nddvecséd less to the memory thers 
to the intelligence of the children ; it should be based on the observation of daily facts in 
country life and on simple experiments, applying material resources at hand, and design- 
ad to to prove the scientific fundamental ideas of the most important agricultural operations. 

syen in rural schools should learn, above all things else, the reason of these opera- 


opinit 
ing: with an explanation of the accompanying phenomena, and not the details of the 


the 
sno thing for every agriculturalist to learn, things that must be learned by the exper- 


aental method, are the conditions essential for the growth of garden vegetables, the rea-' 
sons for, habitual work in common farming, the rules of hygiene governing man and the 
domestic animals. | 
“ No matter how well a manual may be, a teacher would pursue a wrong course in 
‘he instruction of agriculture if he were to require his pupils to study and recite from 
fhe text book, It is positively necessary to instruct by simple experiments, and above 


iods or effects ; still less a list of precepts, definitions, or agricultural recipes. The — 


ll by observation. It is only by placing phenomena directly before them for observation | 


hat children can be taught to observe and fix in their minds the fundamental ideas on 
which modern agricultural science rests; children in the country are dependent upon 
chools for these ideas. It is useless to teach pupils what their fathers know better than 
1e teacher and what they are sure to learn by their own practical experience. . 
* Schools should confine themselves to preparing children for an intelligent apprsn- 
ticeship in the calling that will yield them a livelihood and to cultivating in them a taste 
for their future profession. A teacher should never forget that the best way to make a' 
workman love his work is to make him understand it. The end to be attained by ele- 
mentary instruction in agriculture is to give the greatest namber of children in rural 
districts the knowledge indispensable for reading a book on modern agriculture, or attend: 
ing an agricultural meeting with profit ; to inspire them with love of country life and the 
desire not to change it for the city or manufactories, and to inculcate the truth that the 
agricultural profession, the most independent of all, is more remunerative than many 


others for industrious, intelligent, and well-instructed followers,” 
II.—OCONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL SECTIONS. 


One of the chief dcfects of rural schools is the impossibility of that classification and 


a efforts have been made in many States of the American Union towards the consolida- — 
on of a number of districts. With township Boards of Trustees which prevail generally _ 


1 the Eastren States, facilities for uniting the schools are ready at hand. The plan is to 


organization of pupils which pertain to urban schools. To overcome the difficulty, success-_ 


+ 
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have one central school in the principal town of the municipality, the pupils from the 
more distant portions being conveyed to and from the school at the expense of the Board. 
This system was started in Concord, Mass., some years ago ; was extended to nearly all 
parts of the State, and is now common inall the Eastern States, and has gained evident- 
ly a permanent hold also in the Western States. By this method better teachers are 
secured, a better classification of pupils and greater uniformity of school rates. It is not 
necessary here to mention at length the advantages and disadvantages connected with 
this method of providing graded schools. It is sufficient merely to say that wherever the 
consolidation of school districts has taken place, there is no desire to revert to the former 
conditions, The pupils like the system, and it receives universal favour among teachers, 
Wherever adopted it has gained the favour of the parents and is regarded by those who 
have studied it and understand its workings, as the most practical advance in methods of ‘ 
rural education. The cost of tuition is reported in many cases to have been considerably 
reduced, although the instruction received is of much higher order than in ungraded 
schools. 


The amendment made in 1899 to the Public Schools Act made some provision for 
consolidating sections in the sparsely settled portions of the Province. So far no suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to take advantage of the law. Section 20 of the Public 
Schools Act of 1896 makes provision by which a school section may, under certain con- 
ditions have the children attend a school in an adjoining city or town. There is no 
reason why this provision might not be extended also to villages. So far there has been 
only one instance of advantage being taken of this section of the School Law. The pre- 
sent law pertaining to Continuation Classes goes a step further and allows school corpor- 
ations whether Public or Separate to unite in forming Oontinuation Classes. It is quite 
probable that the most prudent steps towards consolidation for this Province would be 
for school sections in the neighbourhood of a town or village to unite, in the first place so 
far as concerns Continuation Classes, and, in the second place, for all classes of pupils, 
There is no reason why all the schools in the immediate vicinity of any of our villages 
and towns might not unite and accomplish what has been accomplished with so much 
advantage in many parts of the United States. If some Trustee Boards would take the 
initiative in this direction, it is most probable that results would follow which would 
soon revolutionize the work done in many rural schools. 


Tt will be of interest to observe how the plan of consolidating school districts has 
worked in other places. The following from the report of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education will show the results in the State of Ohio : 


“ The experiment was watched with much interest by educators, and those interested 

‘in education, throughout Ohio. Some thought the plan impracticable, others championed 
it with ardor. The latter looked upon it as the most practicable and economical! solution 

of the vexed ‘country school problem.’ This was specially true among educators of 

neighbouring townships and counties. They saw realized in this plan their hope of giv- 

ing to the country pupil all the advantages of education which the city boy or girl enjoys, 
and they urged the adoption of the plan in the localities in which they taught schools. 

Accordingly, two years later, a more general law was passed, which provided for the ex- 
tension of the ‘ Kingsville plan’ to other townships. It has also been adopted in town- 
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ships in New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky and BtRte States of the 
West, since its trial in Kingsville, Ohio. 

“ The residents of the sub-districts of Kingsville Township which have adopted this 
plan, would deem it retrogression to go back to the old sub-district plan. It has given 
the school system of Kingsville an individuality which makes it unique and progressive - 
Pupils from every part of the township enjoy a graded school education, whether they 
live in the most remote corner of the township or at the very doors of the central school. 
The line between the country-bred and village-bred youth is blotted out. They study the 
same books, are competitors for the same honours, and engage in the same sports and 
pastimes. This mingling of the pupils from the sub-districts and the village has had a 
deepening and broadening influence upon the former, without any disadvantage to the 
latter. With the grading of the school and the larger number of pupils have come 
teachers of a more highly educated class. Higher branches of study are taught, the 
teachers are more conversant with the needs of their profession. The saiaries are larger, 
the health of the pupils is preserved, because they are not compelled to walk to school in 
slush, snow or rain, to sit with damp and perhaps wet feet, in ill-ventilated buildings. 
Nor is there any lounging by the wayside. As the use of indecent and obscene language 
is prohibited in the wagons, all opportunities for quarreling or for improper conduct on 
the way to and from school are removed. The attendance is larger, and in the sub-dis- 
tricts which have taken advantage of the plan it has increased from 50 to 150 per cent. 
in some cases ; truancy is unknown. It has lengthened the school year for a number of 
the sub-districts ; it has increased the demand for farms in those sub-districts which have 
adopted the plan, and real estate therein is reported more saleable. The drivers act as 
daily mail carriers. All parts of the township have been brought into closer touch and 
sympathy. 

“ The cost of maintenance is less than that of the schools under the sub-district 
plan ; the township has had no schoolhouses to build ; it has paid less for repair and fuel. 
Since the schools were consolidated the incidental expenses have decreased from $800 to 
$1,100 per year, to from $400 to $600 per year. In the first three years following its 
adoption Kingsville Township has actually saved $1,000. ; 

‘State Commissioner of Public Schools, O. T. Corson, in his forty-third annual 
report to the governor of Ohio, referring to the Kingsville experiment, states that ‘ the 
expense of schooling the children has been reduced nearly one-half, the daily attendance 
has been very largely increased, and the quality of the work done has been greatly 
improved.’ Prof. J. R. Adams, superintendent of schools of Madison Township, Lake 
County, says that ‘ under the new plan the cost of tuition per pupil, on the basis of total 
enrollment, has been reduced from $16.00 to $10.48; on the basis of average daily 
attendance, from $26.66 to $16.07. The total expense will be about the same in this 
district as under the old plan, but the cost per pupil will be much less.’ This is because 
the school attendance has increased in Madison Township from 217 to 300 pupils, since 
the plan went into operation. 

‘‘In the townships where the ‘ Kingsville plan’ has been adopted it has met with 
general favour, and has received the warmest support of educators, who regard it as a 
long step forward toward placing the country schools upon a higher plane of efficiency. 
Superintendent Adams, referred to above, writes: ‘A trial of this plan of consolidating 
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me 


_ our schools has satisfied me that it is a step in the direction toward whatever advantages 


a well-graded and well-classitied school of three or four teachers has over a school of one 
teacher with five or eight grades. I am more thoroughly convinced than ever that 
centralization is the true solution of the country school problem.’ Prof. F. E. Morrison, 
to, whom its adoption by the board of education in Kingsville Township was in a great 
measure due, speaks of it as ‘a system of education superior to any in the State of Ohio, 
and one which is to be the system of the future.’ And in the forty-fifth report to the 
governor of Ohio, State Commissioner O. T. Corson, referring to the ‘ Kingsville plan,’ 
says: ‘I anticipate none the less an increasing tendency in all parts of the State, year 


_ by year, to make the law serviceable in reducing school expenses, and in extending the 


benign influence of well-graded instruction. Incidental to the operation of this law, 
township high schools will be established, township libraries will be built up, and possibly 
it is no idle hope that the same wagons that carry the children to and from school may 
also carry, under Government contract, the mails, and distribute them free to our farming 


communities.’ ” 


IIIL.—_SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In a few rural schools, Libraries have been established by the trustees ; but it is to 
be regretted that very little has yet been accomplished in this direction. Trustees are 
only beginning to be alive to the necessity of supplying good reading matter for the 
pupils attending the Public Schools. Doubtless great advantages have resulted from the 
establishment of Public Libraries, but it is only in urban municipalities that the benefits 
from them are received. The needs of children do not, however, receive first consideration. 
To spend largely in getting books for a Public Library is praiseworthy. It would be 
more gratifying, however, if more liberality were shown in providing books accessible to 
children. If the pupils of our schools are to have the right kind of direction, opportuni- 
ties should be given them to obtain books from the school library. It is not enough for 


children to be guarded from the evils of bad literature. They should receive wise counsel 


respecting the most desirable books to read. An important function of the school is to 
train the reading habits. of the pupils. Where so many books are available, only the 
best should be placed in the hands of children. They should not be allowed to select for 
themselves ; and if they are dependent upon parents, the matter may be seriously 
neglected. It should never be forgotten that the boy or girl who leaves the school with 
a taste for good reading has received the most important part of an education. There is 
too much attention given, even by grown-up people, to light literature. Unless the love 
for good reading is gained while at school, fiction, and that not of the highest order, will 
continue to engage chief attention. If each rural School Board expended a small sum 
every year for good books, in a short time a very fair school library would be established. 
It is not necessary to have great variety in the books ‘selected. The object should be to 
place in the hands of pupils the master pieces of English literature. The dullness so often 
attributed to country life might be very much lessened if more time were given to 
judicious reading. In cities and towns where Public Libraries are available, the needs of 
the pupils may not be so great. It cannot be denied, however, that the money expended 


for school libraries, including that for supplementary reading, secures advantages largely 


in excess of what are derived from ordinary Public Libraries. 
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/ By the formation of travelling libraries much may be done for the adult part of the 
population in the more remote districts. It is earnestly to be hoped that the trustees of 
many a rural school may take advantage of their powers and provide for the section the 
nucleus of a small school library. By the enterprise of teachers and Inspectors, progress 
has already been made in some localities, but it is to be regretted that the needs of children 
in country districts have not yet received full recognition. 

In High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, much has already been accomplished in 
promoting supplementary reading. Under the direction of the Principal, a judicious 
selection of standard works is made by the Board. In some places good use is made of 
the Public Library, and it would be desirable if greater facilities were provided by which 
High and Public School pupils might have access to suitable works from the Libraries. 
In many cities and towns of the United States the Public Library is managed so as to 
become an important aid to the teachers of English literature. Frequently the schools 
are made regular distributing centres for the Public Library. In the High Schools and 
in the higher grades of the public schools it may frequently be impossible to do in 
- the schools all their reading outlined by the teachers. By having each member of the 
class supplied with a copy of the book, the reading can be done at home in place of what 
is often done now without proper direction. Home work of this kind might very well 
take the place of the difficult lessons too often assigned for home preparation. Another 
advantage which will doubtless result by encouraging pupils to read good books at 
home is the greater interest taken by parents in the education of their children. It 
is to be hoped that the time is not distant when every School Board will have enough 
sets of the best books to furnish pupils practically all of the home reading that can be 
done in connection with the ordinary duties of the school. It is evident valuable results 
may be accomplished if School Boards, Library Boards, and teachers co-operate in pro- 
moting what is after all one of the most important objects of our educational system. It 
should never be forgotten that it is more important to form the habits and tastes of 
children, than to give them information which may possibly be forgotten after leaving 
school. 

On the question of supplementary reading one of the leading librarians of Boston 
remarks :—- 

‘‘ Books for general reading, to be used for the purpose just named, should, when 
* possible, be furnished in sets, the number of volumes in a set being equal to the number 
of pupils in the class, These books should be well written, have a high moral purpose, 
and be cf such a character as to interest the pupils for whom they are intended. They 
should be books of travel, biographies of famous men and women, historical stories, and 
works of fiction suited to the age and intellectual growth of the pupils. In the selection 
of books, it should be borne in mind that with parents or with teachers children will 
read and will enjoy books of a much higher grade than they would be likely to select for 
their own reading. Boys and girls of twelve or fourteen years of age, whose tastes have 
had no special training, will listen with eagerness to Thackeray, Dickens, and Scott, to 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Tennyson, if a mother or some favorite teacher reads aloud to 
them. Care must be taken, however, that the reading matter be suited to the age and 
advancement of the pupils, for much of the reading should be done by themselves, The 
reading from the large sets of books just described should be done by the pupils at home. 
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_ A chapter or a given number of pages should be assigned by the teacher, to be read by 


the children as an evening lesson. The teacher must prepare his work as carefully as 


the work on any evening lesson should be prepared. Notes should be taken of points — 


worthy of being described. In short, such preparation by the teacher should be made as 
will enable him to call the attention of his pupils to what is likely to interest or instruct.” 

On the formation of rural school libraries the views given in the last report of the | 
New York State Superintendent will be of interest :— 

‘‘ Rach rural school should have a library of from twenty-five to a hundred volumes, 
‘which should include wholesome and interesting books for the pupils of all the grades, 
A library must usually grow by small annual or occasional accretions. It is important 
to secure the best books in the first purchase, so that the good results of their use may 


‘be quickly apparent. Tho child must yet the reading habit before he gets the study 


habit, and if the teacher must choose for the first. purchase between a few entertaining 
and inspiring stories, like Black Beauty, and a few books of information, like the 
children’s cyclopaedias, she should choose the former. When the children and parents 
have fairly grasped the idea that books area means of pleasure, and inspire to better living, 
the library will grow. The wholesome books that are read for pleasure will procure the 
means to buy the books of information. . . 

_ “The teacher who would secure a school library should, therefore, know and love 
the children’s classics. It she does not know them, she must learn of them through other 
teachers, librarians, county superintendents, state departments of education, or educational 
journals. When she has read the best of the books, she will find herself eager to have 
others enjoy them. Enthusiasm for books is the foundation of success, Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm. I have heard that ‘this is a good book’ goes unheeded, when ‘this is 
a delightful book,’ given convincingly, inspires the pupil to get and read. 

‘“*W hen the teacher knows and loves the best books, she should find means to get one 
or more of them, and use them to show pupils and parents that good books give pleasure, 
inspiration to better living, and broaden the school work. Through doing this she 
would find the means to get more books.” 

The following practical suggestions from a librarian of Denver, Oolo., regarding the 
use of libraries by teachers are worth quoting : — 

« But how shall this training be given, is the question? How shall \be bring the 
child in touch with good books? Our experience in District No. 17, Denver, leads us to 
believe that each schoolroom should have its library. We have found that a collection 
of fifty books in a room, chosen with reference to the age and ability of the pupils in 
that room, is the most satisfactory means of forming a taste for good literature. We 
have tried other methods—the central library, the library in the principal’s office, and 
the plan of moving books from one room to another. The room library—that is, a cer- 
tain number of books which are the permanent property of the room—has proved the 
best, because it acts asa training school for the use of a larger public library. We 
favour the room library for the purpose of getting the little folks accustomed to the use 
of the books, and for the immediate use of the pupils in the upper grades. The more 
expensive books which cannot be afforded for each room are kept in the principal’s office. 


Thus the pupils are led to the public library, for the use of which these small collections 
have well trained them. That this room-library plan increases the demand for books from 
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the public library has been demonstrated to us by the greater number of cards now held 
by the pupils. 

‘‘ Beginning with the second grade, each room in the district has its own collection 
of books, which remain there from year to year. As the children go from grade to 
_grade they are each year brought in contact with another set of books new to them. 
_ Instead of moving the books, we move the children. Each room has its reference books 


and its books for lending. When not in use, these books are on a table or on shelves 


accessible to the children at all times. The pupil thus becomes acquainted with the 
books, and feeis a personal pride of ownership, and the close contact of the child with 
the books teaches him to love and respect them. He becomes interested in reading and 
familiar with his own small library.” 


IV. PHYSIOLOGY AND TEMPERANOE. 


Discussions have taken place within the last year respecting the requirements pre- 
scribed for the Public Schools in ‘“ Physiology and Temperance.” Some desire has been 
expressed in favour of having the course mcdified and removed from the subjects of ex- 
amination for admission to High Schools. Such proposals deal with two very important 
aspects of the matter, and it would be well in any consideration given to the subject to 
avoid all confusion. It would be useless for anyone to attempt to minimize the evils of 
intemperance, and, therefore, any step which would cause less attention to be given in 
our schools to the injurious effects of alcoholic stimulants should be taken with extreme 
caution. In all civilized countries public sentiment is strongly in favour of guarding 
children, by judicious instruction, from the dangers of intemperance, which is one of the 
greatest evils that can afflict any people. Provision was made by statute in 1886 for 
placing temperance as one of the subjects on the course of study for Public Schools. 
Under regulations of the Education Department, instruction was also provided for 
teachers in training at Oounty Model Schools, and at the Normal Schools. To pass an 
examination in this subject is now an essential pre-requisite for obtaining a certificate to 
teach. Every pupil attending our Public Schools must receive in the early part of the 
course instruction of a conversational character upon the physical effects of intoxicating 
liquors. In the fourth form of the Public Schools, increased importance is attached to 
‘‘ Physiology and Temperance” by requiring every pupil who writes at the High School 
entrance examination to pass an examination in the subject. It is held by some persons 
that greater facilities should be provided for enabling pupils from the Public Schools to. 
commence the High School course at an earlier age. On the other hand, a great many 
contend, and with much force of argument, that the affect of the High School entrance — 
examination on the Public Schools must have prior consideration in any modification that 
is to be made. It would not be wise in the interests of the youth of our country to 
overlook the dangers that would arise if any barrier to intemperate habits were removed. 
There may be differences of opinion among our citizens respecting the best legislative 
methods of destroying the palpable evils of intemperance. There will, I think, be a 
general concurrence in favour of saving children, so far as possible, from the formation 
of habits so destructive to the happiness of the home and the happiness and prosperity 
of the individual and community. Any modification of the policy heretofore pursued 
should, I think, have fully in view the interests of temperance. Any change made in 
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this direction should be based on sound educational principles. All will admit that the 


moral aspect of the question should receive first consideration. It will not be out of . 


place to quote the views of several American educationalists regarding the scientific 
teaching of temperance in the schools of the United States :— 

. “The subject of physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics, receives special attention in the new course of study. } 

The teachers of Nebraska are heartily in sympathy with the spirit of the law, pro- 
viding for such instruction. Whenever such teaching is neglected, it has usually been 
due to a lack of definite outlines and directions. Great care has been taken to supply 
this need in the new course.”—H, FR. Corbett, Nebraska State Superintendent. 

‘That the law providing for regular and systematic instruction in physiology with 
special reference to the effect of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system has 
been generally observed, is evidenced by the fact that but one complaint has been made 
to the department during the past year. It is nevertheless true that in many districts it 
is honored more in the breach than in the observance. The attention of teachers is called 
to their duties in the matter at institutes and summer training schools and in teachers’ 
associations and examinations held by county superintendents. Most of them are in 
cordial sympathy with the object of the law, and enter into the work with alacrity and a 
sincere desire to carry out its provisions conscientiously and faithfully. Much good has 
already been done, and there is apparently no opposition to it.”—W. W. Pendergast, 
Minnesota State Superintendent. 

* Every county superintendent reports that in the county institute he gave the sub. 
ject the consideration which the law requires. The secretaries for the different school 
boards report that the law is generally complied with in the graded schools of the State, 
as well as in all the schools in the country districts. 

‘‘ As far as the letter of the law is concerned there is a general compliance with its 
provisions. Not that there are no exceptions. There are some districts in which the 
most conscientious teacher, owing to complications beyond her control, finds it difficult to 
decide what course should be pursued. In regard to what precise method the teacher is 
to employ, the law is silent, as it should be. The term scientific temperance instruction 
is misleading. The aim should not be alone to implant in the mind of the child a vivid 
idea of the evils of intemperance, lest that which we hold up as a warning may become, 
- first, an impression, and afterwards a hideous growth. There must be something more 
than this. 

‘‘ The chief aim in temperance instruction should be to convince the child that the 
only path to happiness or success lies through a life of temperance and sobriety. <A high 
ideal of a noble life, like a beautiful picture on the wall of a room, is an ever-present, all 
powerful influence for good. 

‘‘The law itself is one in which the ne far over-shadows the letter. Unless the 
instruction given reaches the heart and convinces the judgment, it fails of its purpose. 
The boy is not greatly benefitted by the instruction given in the school, if, after recit- 
ing his lesson upon the ruinous effects of tobacco upon his system, and perhaps before he 

leaves the schoolhouse yard, he lights his cigarette and smokes it on his way home. 

‘“‘ This law, as well as the one forbidding the sale of tobacco to minors under 16, is 
very wholesome in its tendency. Such laws, however, add new and grave responsibili- 
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ties to the teacher’s office. ‘That some teachers fail to appreciate this is due simply to 
human nature. That others fail to appreciate the fact that precept is futile when not 
supported by practice is pitiable. On the whole, we believe the teachers in our schools 
are anxious to do their duty in observing this law. If parents, in many cases, were as 
watchful as the teachers, and as willing to ake sacrifices, if necessary, in order that 
their children might be taught habits of soberness and temperance, the work of temper- 
ance instruction would be much more effective.’—Henry Sabin, Iowa State Super- 
antendent. 

‘The legislature of 1896 amended the act of 1895 providing for instruction ‘in the 
nature of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics’ for four lessons per week for ten weeks in 
each year, by reducing the amount of instruction to three lessons per week for ten weeks 
‘or its equivalent.’ By this amendment, thirty lessons’given during a school year comply | 
with the requirements of the law. The State superintendent of public instruction is 
required by the act of 1896 to include in his annual report a statement showing every 
school, city or district, which has failed to comply with all the provisions of the act 
during the preceding school year. All reports made to this department by local officers 
contain affidavits showing that the law has been complied with. While difficulties have 
been found in complying with the strict letter of the statute, it is very evident that 
teachers and school officers throughout the State are cheerfully endeavoring to meet the 
spirit of the law. No complaint or appeal has reached the department that the law has 
been violated. It is gratifying to note that during the year much misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation have been removed, and it seems to be generaliy understood that the 
attitude of the department has never been antagonistic to instruction which teaches the 
importance of temperance as a personal virtue and a social benefit.”—Charles R. Skinner, 
New York State Superintendent. 

‘*This law was advocated especially to give an increased knowledge about the evil 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human system. -Since the 
passage of the act increased attention has been given to the teaching of the subject in all 
grades of the schools, as required, but it has failed to enlist that hearty interest on the 
part of either pupils or teachers to which it is entitled. This is owing to many circum- 
stances which environ the subject. There are real friends of temperance who doubt the 
wisdom of directing the attention of young children to the structure and functions of 
their bodily organs; they question, too, the utility, if not the possibility, of making 
critical analyses of alcohol or of narcotics with young pupils, to show their effect upon 
the blood and nerves and tissues of the living human organism. They believe that the 
whole subject, in its more technical aspects, should be deferred until after the pupil has 
received some instruction in chemistry and kindred sciences and has attained considerable 
power of forming independent judgments through his own reflection. An effort to compel 
instruction to be given by means of text-books, and to have these used from the earliest 
grades, has met with opposition on pedagogical grounds ; no subject, it is said, can be 
properly taught in this way. 

Qn the other hand, the advocates claim that no instruction would be received by 
the mass of the children leaving school at an early age if the study was deferred to an 
advanced grade, and that the teachers generally are not qualified to give instruction in 
this subject without text-books. There are real difficulties to be overcome, as there have 
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been in teaching other branches. The romed~ will ha found in giving to all teachers ‘* 
proper professional training for teaching all branches and by inspiring them with the vital 
‘importance of this. 


« By such means as have been brought to bear upon the teachers by the law compel- 
ling them to qualify themselves for the teaching, and upon the children by the kind of 
instruction hitherto given, there is a growing interest in it and an increase of knowledge 
which must be of lasting benefit to the coming generation. I believe the subject is 
really receiving as much attention in the schools as any subject eer receives in so brief 
_ @ time as has elapsed since the passage of the compulsory law for teaching this branch. 7 
—George A. Walton, in Massachusetts School Report. 


_“ There are some, but not many, exceptions to compliance with the provisions of 
this law in the letter. ‘The spirit of the law is not always fulfilled as it might be. 

‘The child may be taught scientific facts about alcohol and narcotics and be no 
more helped thereby in his conduct in life than by the knowledge he has of scientific 
facts in geology. The aim should be to so teach him that he will desire to refrain from 
all injurious habits. Next, having the right desire, he must have the properly dist, 
plined will power to execute his desires. 


‘‘ We believe that the teachers as a rule do the best they can with the knowledge 
and appliances and conditions at their command to fulfil this law in letter and spirit. 
We urge, however, a greater effort on their part to inculcatethe principles that will lead 
the child to a life of temperance and pure living. Schoo! directors might well supply 
needed aids in the line of literature for instruction on this subject.”,—Hmma F. Bates, 
North Dakota State Superintendent. : 


_ “Physiology is now required by law to be taught in the schools of nearly all the 
States. As too frequently taught, it concerns itself about the chemical effects of certain 
substances upon various parts or processes of the body. Such a treatment of the subject is 
too abstruse for children in the schools; it goes beyond their knowledge and experience. 
They need to be taught the effects of green apples upon the stomach before they are taught 
the effects of alcohol upon the brain. We ought to learn wisdom from the concrete ~ 
teaching of nature about eating green apples in her monitory pains. People mean well 
when they teach the evil effects of alcohol to little boys and girls who do not know what 
alcohol is. It would be better to teach these children the good effects of wholesome food 
and drink, and especially to teach them that the whole alimentary canal should be kept 
in healthy, regular, and daily movement throughout, and to teach this and all that 
relates to the necessary bodily functions with delicacy and propriety and without any 
squeamishness. Is any teacher too delicate, cultured and refined a lady or gentleman to 
give this instruction concerning the bodies of the children? Then let them be relegated 

o the land of spirits, to teach where the mortal coil has been shuffled off. It is high 
time to inaugurate a campaign of hygiene, and not the least important branch of child 
study is the study of their bodies, and how those bodies may be made in school to 
grow strong, robust, healthy, natural, at ease—‘the temple of the living God.’”—4A. P. 
Marble in Report of Committee of Twelve. 
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V. CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


Appendix G will show the Continuation Olasses in existence for the academic year 
1899-19CO. The purpose of this class of schools is to give some of the advantages of sec- 
ondary education to localities not provided with High Schools. The division between 
elementary and secondary education is after all an arbitrary one. Pupils who have no 
higher attainments than the Fourth Form of the Public Schools are poorly equipped in 
these days for the ordinary duties of life. It is a well recognized principle of our school 
law, that all children are entitled to free education to the limit of the Public School — 
course. Beyond this limit, localities have discretionary power respecting the imposition 
of fees. Many of our High Schools are free to resident pupils ; and in nearly all cases 
Public School Boards, having Oontinuation Classes, have preferred to admit pupils be- 
yond the requirements of the Public School program without exacting fees. The course 
of study for the Continuation Classes is wisely made the same as that prescribed for the 
lower forms of High Schools. Although not so in name, the larger Continuation Classes, 
especially those in Grade A, are to all intents and purposes High Schools, In many 
localities the trustees have seen the wisdom of employing teachers holding University 
degrees, as well as the certificates obtained at the Normal College. The establishment of 
Continuation Olasses has served to diffuse secondary education among the young people 
of most parts of the Province ; indeed, wherever there is a graded school with three or 
four teachers, the advantages of a High School are assured. The present mode of dis- 
tributing the Legislative grant to Continuation Classes meets with general favour. The 
former method of distributing a portion of the grant on the results of examinations, 
while serviceable as a tentative measure, was evidently open to serious objections. Now 
a school with the requisite attendance and teachers of the required qualifications 
receives payment if the work is satisfactorily performed, irrespective of the number of 
pupils who may pass at any examination. The amount which these schools will receive 
in future will, of course, depend on the liberality of the Legislature. The grants for 1900 
were $100, $50, $25, and $15, for schools in Grades A, B, OC and D respectively. The 
numbers in the different grades were: A, 50; B, 54; C, 125; D, 212. The County 
Council is required by the provisions of the statute to pay an equivalent to the School 
Boards. I believe the payments by Municipal Councils have been cheerfully made, and 
in some cases even beyond the minimum required by law. 

In my report of last year [ took the opportunity of pointing out the advantages of 
High schools to the community. It is satisfactory to know that there is a growing con- 
viction that it would be a short-sighted policy to limit public expenditure for education 
to the elementary schools. Our High Schools are of great value in promoting the effi- 

ciency of the Public schools. Secondary Schools exert a powerful stimulus for good upon 
the schools below, just as the Universities have a marked effect upon the efficiency of the 
High Schools. Year by year it is becoming more apparent that the children who are 
poorly equipped mentally suffer serious ditadvantages in the battles of life. When the 
pupils in the lower classes of our Public Schools have held before them the ideals of 
higher and broader scholarship, they will be influenced to do better work. This longing 
for higher things on the part of children should not be overlooked, but wisely guided. 
In the Public Schools where there is no wish on the part of pupils to advance to High 
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Schools, there is lacking a laudable ambition. It has been said that “ a system of educa- ia 

_ tion is like a pyramid, which should, all the way down, assume shape and proportions 
from the corner stone at the apex.” Doubtless the elementary schools should receive first 
consideration, but unless the Province has efficient High Schools, the Public Schools 
must necessarily suffer. It is therefore gratifying to know that the demand for Contin- 
uation Olasses, or High Schools, is strongly felt in all parts of the Province, It would be 
unfortunate if the benefits of secondary education were limited to the wealthier classes, 
When the resources of our country are arresting public attention all the world over, it 
would be a very short-sighted policy not to afford every opportunity for extending the 
benefits of education to all classes of the community. . 

‘‘ Much of the opposition to the High Schools has come from a misapprehension of 
their real character and work. It is commonly asserted that the High School’s chief 
work is to fit pupils for college; that the studies pursued are mainly Latin and Greek, 
and that the results of the course do not in any real sense prepare a young man for life, 

It is a fact, however, that, while the best High Schools do fit pupils for college, and some 
others make an attempt, the great majority of scholars do not take the college prepara- 
tory course, but, instead, what may be termed an English and scientific course, the two 
distinct lines of work being literary and scientific. If anyone can conceive of any course 


of study which is better calculated to train young men or young women, and equip them 
with the tools with which to win places for themselves, I am sure the educators of the 
country would be more than glad to know of it. In a word, I claim for the training of 
our best High Schools, that it is the best equipment a young person can receive for the 
active duties of life, unless he can go further and add to his High School course a colleg- 
iate one. 3 
** People do not hesitate to say that ‘ High School graduates do not know anything,’ 
and they are always able to point to one and another whose success in life has been any- 
thing but brilliant ; all of which is more than offset by the fact—to be established in any 
community large enough to offer a fair test—that nearly all the large business of the 
_ world—the enterprises that require breadth of knowledge, power of judgement, decision 
- and capacity for execution—is in the hands of High School and College men. And the 
cause often times of the lack of success of the educated man is not in the character and 
extent of his intellectual training, but in the failure to develop the will, or directive 
power.”—Thomas B. Stockwell, Rhode Island State Commissioner of Public Schools. 


VI. EXAMINATIONS. 


The subject of written examinations is one which has been very much considered in 
recent years. Discussions of their value have not been confined to this Province, but 
have taken place in every country where education has made progress. In the United 
States, in England, in Germany and in France the advantages and the disadvantages of 
written examinations are constantly recurring topics at teachers’ conventions and in 
educational journals. Where there is so much difference of opinion among members of 
the profession respecting examination tendencies, it would be presumptious to offer dog- 
matic opinions. The statement may, however, be safely made that while the ablest 
educationists of the present day have recognized objections to examinations, they fally 
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agree at the same time that there are educational benefits to be derived from tests of this 

- kind if properly conducted. It is scarcely necessary to say that where written examina- 
tions are entirely discarded there is no good teaching. All good instruction calls for 
reproduction by the pupil, which must be both oral and written, and, therefore, not 
necessarily limited to the former. One may only mention the subjects of composition, 
arithmetic, Latin, etc., without being forced to acknowledge that to condemn all written 
examinations is to deny well-known pedagogical truths. The teacher who never exam- 
ines his pupils in the subjects of instruction has little idea of their progress and is con- 
tinually working at random. Whatever may be the evils associated with written 
examinations, it is evident that no good teacher would fall back on the system in vogue 

_ many years ago, when written examinations were rare occurrences, -What is here said 
applies to the examinations held by the teacher himself—the purpose being solely a part 
of his work in the proper instruction of his pupils. Such examinations are intended to 
be educative and no outside examiner has anything to do with them. 

Some regular method cf promotions is required in graded schools and in any organ- ; 
ized system of education. It is evident that the teacher himself should be the most 
competent person to determine what pupils are prepared to pass toa higher form. The 
tests may include a final examination, but the work during the school term should in 
most cases settle the question of a pupil’s fitness for promotion. In some schools an 
examination in one or two subjects by the Principal or Inspector at the close of the term 
serves as a good safe-guard for both teacher and pupils. For obvious reasons uniform 
examinations have been prescribed by the Education Department for the admission of 
pupils to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. Pupils are admitted from various 
elementsry schools—Public, Separate and Private—to secondary schools, and, therefore, 
a prescribed curriculum and fixed time for the entrance examinations are necessary. 
The local Board of Examiners has, however, virtual control regarding the admission of 
pupils, including the power to meet special cases and the Education Department simply 
accepts the report without amendment. When students pass from the secondary schools 
to the Universities the step is really another promotion and it is evident that the Prin- 
cipal of the High School and his staff should know, better than any Board of Examiners, 
who are prepared to take up University work. All pupils do not, however, come from 
High Schools, and, in any case, matriculation examinations are taken by all students 
who desire to enter the University. For admission to Universities two methods have 
been found in different countries—the one by examination and the other by certificate. 
In the United States, admission by certificate is the rule in nearly all the Universities 
of the West, and most of those of the East, except Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
afew other large institutions, where admission by examination is imperative. There 
are very strong arguments in favor of each of these methods, and, while some American 
educationists are pronounced in favor of admission by certificate, others are equally 
decided in favor of admission by examination. Is it not possible to have the advantages 
of both systems in one? This has been the aim of the policy pursued in Ontario for 
some years, and it is not too much to say that the plan has been fairly successful. The 
system of having confidential reports from the schools was adopted some years ago by 
the Education Department ; and the University authorities have taken advantage of 
these reports, The confidential reports serve all the purposes of certificates from the 
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_ staff, and the extent to Shion these certificates are accepted is a matter resting exclusively 
with the Board of Examiners and the Educational Council. 


' However advantageous it would be to dispense with written examinations for 
entrance to the High Schools and the Universities, it would appear impossible to 
abandon such tests in determining the non-professional requirements for teachers’ 
certificates. If the certificates for teachers are to be Provincial in character, there 


must be some regard to uniformity in standards and centralization in authority. At. 


the same time the judgment of the staff should have great weight in all doubtful 
cases. With this object, the Regulations of the Education Department provide that 
any candidate who obtains the total number of marks required may be awarded a 
certificate, even though he should fail in one or more subjects, provided he is regarded 
by the teachers as fit to pass. Experience goes to show that it is not uncommon for 
a candidate to fail;to do himself justice in a subject of the examination. This may arise 
through illness on the day ofthe examination, or from other causes. In such an event, the 
recommendation of the staff—made before the examination—is of great service. It is felt 
that the aggregate of marks obtained gives fair indication of the strength of the candidate, 
and that afew marks below the minimum ina subject should not stand in the way of the 


success of a candidate who has a high total and is recommended bythe Principal. Itis — 


found that in recent years the confidential reports have saved many a deserving candidate 
and thus the system of passing by means of ‘' report” or ‘‘certificate” has a rational place in 
the present system of written examinations. No doubt it would be possible to describe 
an ideal system where there would be no examination held by outside examiners. 
Present conditions have to determine the methods to be employed and no plan has yet 
_been devised which would make it safe for the Education Department to do away with 
the non-professional examinations prescribed for teachers’ certificates. 

In an article written by Dr. Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin, the statement is made that ‘‘ Examinations must not be multiplied beyond necessity.” 
This general statement puts the matter plainly, but of course differences of opinion will 
arise regarding the necessity of various examinations. So far as promotion examinations 
are concerned, there does not appear any need for taking the matter out of the hands of 
the teachers, who are undoubtedly the best judges, It would be unwise to abandon the 
High School Entrance examinations, although the recommendations of teachers sent to 
the Board before the examination is held might very wisely have weight with examiners. 
Matriculation examinations are of course under the control of the Universities, and it is 
probable some modifications may be made before long. The division of the examination 
for Junior Leaving Standing into two parts, instead of into three as formerly, has 
undoubtedly been an advantage. It will be well to consider when the Regulations are 
next revised if it would not be beneficial to have only one examination for Junior Leav- 
ing Standing. Doubtless this would throw increased responsibility upon teachers but it 
is not too much to hope that an increase of responsibility would not lessen the teacher’s 
influence for good. It would cause greater importance to be attached to independent 
methods of jnstruction, and give more freedom in the development of character. With 
our system of inspection, it should be an easy matter, as it is a desirable object, to attach 
increased importance to the teacher’s ability in forming character. The teacher’s in- 
fluence in the schoo! should be regarded as more important than the results obtained by 
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written examinations. Under all the circumstances it would be wise to dispense with every 
written examination not absolutely necessary and to give teachers all possible freedom in 
adopting the most improved educational methods, . 


VIL.—COMMERCIAL EDUOATION. 


For many years provision has been made in the High and Pablic School courses of 
study for instruction in what concerns a business education. Too often there appears to 
be considerable misconception respecting the branches which should constitute a com- 
mercial education. It is sometimes thoughtlessly assumed that a knowledge of book- 
keeping is all that is necessary to fit a student for mercantile pursuits. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that instruction in composition, geography, arithmetic, literature, etc., 
is essential to everyone engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life. Some elementary knowl- 
edge of book-keeping is important for everyone, irrespective of the calling in life that may 
be pursued. The farmer and the mechanic should have some knowledge of accounts, and, 
therefore, a course is prescribed for the Fifth Form of the Public Schools and the First 
Form of the High Schools, which should be taken up by all pupils. It would be a mis- 
take to urge the one who intends to matriculate in the university, or to take up some 
profession, to omit the elementary commercial course prescribed. To meet the purposes 
of students who have in view some mercantile pursuit, an advanced course is prescribed. 
This embraces a somewhat extended knowledge of book-keeping and commercial trans- 
actions, a better acquaintance with elementary mathematics, English and geography, and 
a course in stenography, together with provision for typewriting, which has in recent 
years become so important in connection with business. A reference to the requirements 


given in the High School curriculum will readily show the objects of the two courses 
mentioned. It will avoid confusion if the difference in the purposes of the elementary — 
and the advanced commercial courses are not overlooked. By reference to the statistical 
tables it will be seen that 10,625 pupils in the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
took up the commercial courses. 
Considerable attention has been given in some countries within the last couple of 
years to the pressing needs of a higher training for the more complicated kinds of busi- 
ness. In 4 few cities of the United States commercial High Schools have been estab- 
lished, and departments for training in business have been opened in connection with 
colleges and universities. In Germany and France much attention has been given to 
this subject, and the question is arresting the thought of English educationists. Lord 


Rosebery in his inaugural address as Lord Rector of Glasgow University expresses 
himself in the following language :— 


“Commerce, however, comes fairly within my limits as a bond of Empire, and affects 
our University, which stands aloft in such a teeming mart. Here, then, is, at any rate, 
ample opportunity for taking stock and considering methods. I cannot enter into the 
discussion whether there is cause for alarm as to the future of our trade ; there is no 
time for that nor is this the place. But it may fairly be alleged that there are disquiet- 
ing symptoms. Whether these symptoms be truthful indications or not, they are at any 
rate worthy of careful, incisive investigation. In some quarters such indications are 
never neglected. I am greatly struck by a passage in the report of the United States 
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Oonsul at Ohemnitz, cited in the pamphlet in which our University sets forth its require- 
ments. ‘If an industry in Germany languishes,’ hesays, ‘immediately acommission inquires 
into the causes, and recommends remedial measures, among which usually is the advice 
to establish technical and industrial schools, devoted to the branch of business under con- 
sideration.’ Ina word, they go to the root, to the principle, to the source. This is 
thoroughness, this is the scientific method applied to manufacture, and we see its success, 
The Americans, I gather, have hitherto applied themselves rather less to the principles 
than the applications of science. I do not pretend to say which are right. The Germans 
are alarmed at the development of American commerce, and we are alarmed at both. At 
any rate, both in Germany and the United States you see an expenditure and a syste- 
matic devotion to commercial and technical and scientific training. I know that muchis 
done, too, in Great Britain. But I doubt if even that is carried out in the same metho- 
dical way ; nor is there anything like the same lavish, though well-considered expenditure, 
It always seems to me as if in Germany nothing, and in Great Britain everything is left 


_to chance. Nothing but a miracle can stop us, think the Germans, when they have com- 


pleted their preparations. We shall have our usual miracle, thinks the cheerfal Briton, 
as he sets out a good deal in arrear. With the same intelligent persistence with which 
the German makes war, he has entered on the peaceful conflict of commerce, and there- 
fore has achieved the same brilliant success. We need not envy that success, we do not 


: grudge it ; but it is well to observe it, and to note its causes. 


“ Oommerce, then, is a bond of Empire, which this University by its training may 
do much to strengthen. The mercantile committee at Edinburgh demand, indeed, that 
to our Universities shall be added a commercial faculty which would stimulate the com- 
mercial side in our secondary schools, and which would be of substantial importance in 
attracting to the University men who are about io enter on a commercial life. ‘They 
believe that a University education would be of the greater service to the men who are 
to occupy the chief positions in large commercial undertakings.’ Our University has 
not as yet seen its way, where so much has to be done, to take this new and important 
step. It has done much, it is doing much, but it is well aware of its weakness. It is 
now appealing for aid to. place itself on a properly scientific footing, a footing adequate 
to its position in this great commercial community, which so greatly needs and which 
can so fruitfully utilize opportunities of technical and scientific training. It will not, I 
think, appeal to the second city of the Empire in vain. But the newest of our Univer- 
sities has advantages which are denied to the more ancient, with regard to modern require- 
ments. For the practical purposes of the present day a University which starts in the 
20th century has a great superiority over a University founded in the 15th; more 
especially when it is launched with keen intelligence of direction and ample funds, as is 
the new University of Birmingham. These practical Universities are the Universities 
of the future ; for the averege man, who has to work for his livelihood, cannot superadd 
the learning of the dead to the educational requirements of his life and his profession. 
There will always be Universities, or, at any rate, colleges, for the scholar, the teacher, 
and the divine; but year by year the ancient Universities will have to adapt themselves 
more and more to modern exigencies. And where so much has to be absolutely novel it 
is, perhaps, easier to begin than to remodel or adapt. So that the new Universities, 
which do not require for their utilitarian purposes hoary antiquity or ancient prescrip- 
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tion, will have an advantage over the venerable schools which have for centuries guarded 
and interpreted and accumulated treasures of erudition. 

“ There was a time, long years ago, when the spheres of action and of Jearning seate 
‘separate and distinct ; when laymen dealt hard blows and left letters to the priesthood. 
That was to some extent the case when our oldest universities were founded. But the — 
separation daily narrows, if it has not already disappeared. It has been said that the 
true university of our days is -a collection of books. What if a future philosopher shall 
say that the best university is a workshop? And yet the latter definition bids fair to be 
the sounder of the two. The training of our schools and colleges must daily become more 
and more the training for action, for practical purpose. The question will be asked of 
the product of our educational system :—‘ Here is a young fellow of twenty; he has 
passed the best years of acquisition and impression ; he has cost so much; what is his 
value ? For what, in all the manifold activities of the world, is he fit?’ andif the answer 
be not satisfactory, ifjthe product be only a sort of learned mummy, the system will be 
condemned. Are there not thousands of lads to-day plodding away, or supposed to be 
plodding away at the ancient classics who will never make anything of these classics; and 
who, at the first possible moment will cast them into space, never to re-open them? Think 
of the wasted time that that implies; not all wasted, perhaps, for something may have 
been gained in power of application, but entirely wasted so far as available knowledge is 
concerned. And if you consider, as you will have to consider in the stress of competition, 
that the time and energy of her citizens is part of the capital of the commonwealth, all 
those wasted years represent a dead los3 to the Empire. If then, these recent events and 
the present conditions of the world induce thinkers and leaders in this country to test our 
strength and methods for the great—but, I hope peaceful—struggle before us, they must 
reckon the training of man. On that, under Providence, depends the future, and the 
immediate future of the race; and what is Empire but the predominance of race ? 

‘‘How is that predominance to be secured? Remember the conditions ; nations all 
becoming more dense and numerous; and, therefore, more hungry and more difficult to 
satisfy ; nations more and more alive to their substantial interests and capable of pursuing 
them ; nations, therefore, increasingly aware of the vital necessity of a healthy, growing 
commerce, and fiercely determined to obtain it; nations more and more civilized, and, 
therefore, less and less anxious for the wager of battle, but still ready even for that, if it. 
be necessary for their new objects. After all, when you have reduced all this to its last 
expression, it comes to this—the keener and more developed intelligence of humanity, 
stimulated by competition and enhanced by training. It is with that intelligence that 
we have to struggle and to vie. This conflict we have no reason to fear, if we choose to 
rouse ourselves. We have, I believe, the best natural material in the world. Bat I 
doubt if we are sufficiently alive to the exigencies of the situation.” 

On the growing importance of superior qualifications for business, President Eliot, of — 
Harvard University—one of the leading educationionists of America—has the following 
valuable views :— 

‘The phrase ‘ commercial education is’ likely to remind an American of the commercial 
course in a public high school or of the fictitious banks, offices and shops of the private 
school called a commercial college. The so-called commercial course in an American 
high school is almost universally a course hopelessly inferior to the other courses, being 
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made up by substituting bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, and commercial arith- 


metic for some of the language, history, mathematics, or science of the classical or Eng- 
lish scientific course. This coucse exists in our public schools because it has for committee- 
men and parents a practical sound. It seems as if the child who had learned a little 
about these technical subjects might be better able to earn its living early than the child 
who had only studied languages, history, mathematics, and science. For the purposes of 
mental training or of mental power getting this course is never to be recommended, and 


it is rare that the slight knowledge of these arts acquired by pupils in the public schools 


proves to be of much use to them in winning a livelihood. The so-called commercial 
schools supplement for many young people a defective elementary education, but they 
seldom train anybody for service above that of a clerk. It is not of any such training 
that I propose to speak. . 

“JY ask your attention for a few moments to the chief features of a commercial edu- 


cation capable of preparing men and women for much more than clerical service and 


much more than narrow retail trading. An indispensable element in the training I have 
in view is a sound secondary education—that is, an education in a first-rate school, public 
endowed, or private, which occupies the whole school time of the pupils from 13 or 14 to 
18 years of age. This secondary education should include the modern languages, an 
essential part of a good preparation for the higher walks of business life. It may or may 
or may not include Latin, or Latin and Greek. Thus the German non-classical second- 
ary education is a very substantial preparation for business life, although it includes no 
technical subjects whatever. It deals with modern languages, including the native 


_ tongue, the elementary mathematics, history and science, both pure and applied. For in- 


ternational commercial life in English-speaking countries a good knowledge of three 
fanguages beside English is desirable, namely, French, German and Spanish. <A reading 
knowledge of the languages will ordinarily suffice for principals, but for travelling agents 
or agents resident abroad a speaking knowledge of at least two of these languages is de- 
sirable. This knowledge should be acquired at the secondary school. 

‘* Let us imagine a boy equipped at 18 with these broad fundamental acquisitions, 
and let us then ask ourselves what additional subjects should be treated in an upper 
commercial school. The following list of subjects is by no means complete, but may 


- gerve to give a fair idea of the diversity and difficulty of the subjects appropraite to super- 
ior commercial education : Economics, statistics, banking, currency, exchange, arbitrage, 


insurance, Government tariffs, transportation by land and water, commercial geography, 
climates, ethnology, commercial products by region and by nationality or race, consump- 
by region and by race, maritime legislation, blockade rights, neutral’s rights, commercial 
law, industrial combinations of capital, labor unions, and, if I may use a new but conven- 
ient word, financing new undertakings. Some of these subjects are already taught ela- 
borately in universities, and the elements and general principles of all of them can be 
taught systematically to groups of pupils and enforced by examples and problems just as 
well as styles of architecture, rules of evidence in law, or the diagnostic value of blood 
examinations in medicine are now taught and enforced in special schools, That a given 
subject has practical applications and is to be really mastered only by much practice is no 
reason why it should not be taught systematically in its elements by teachers skilled in 


in expounding principles and guiding practice.” 
oak: 
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VIII. TrecunicaL EpvUcATION. 


In my report of last year, attention was drawn to Manual Training. In 1899 this 
subject was made an optional part of the course for High and Public Schools. The 
results have warranted the addition of this modern department of educational work. 
Woodstock College has the honour of being the pioneer institution in Canada in the 
introduction of manual training. For several years the Toronto Technical School, main- 
tained by the city council, has done a valuable work for a numerous class of citizens 
through its evening classes. Through the liberality of Sir William Macdonald, Professor 
Robertson, of Ottawa, has been instrumental in having schools for manual training 
opened at Brockville and Ottawa. Instructors in these schools receive $100 a month 
and desirable positions may in future be open for teachers who qualify themselves for 
this kind of work. The Toronto Public School Board has also availed itself of the liber- 
ality of Sir William Macdonald, and manual training, it is expected, will soon be intro- 
duced into several of the Public schools of the city. The Board of Education, Kingston, 
has with commendable enterprise equipped a room for manual training, and appointed a 
qualified instructor. A similar beginning has been made by the Brantford Technical School 
Board ; and there are indications that classes for manual training, and perhaps for tech- 
nical education, may before long be organized in several other towns and cities of Ontario. 

Domestic Science, which was also made an optional subject of the Public School 
course in 1899, is receiving considerable attention. The organization and equipment of 
the Normal School of Domestic Science at Hamilton will afford excellent opportunities 
for enabling young women to prepare to teach this subiect. Much credit is due to the 
enterprise of Mrs. Hoodless in the establishment of this school ; and her lectures on 
Domestic Science have served to create considerable enthusiasm in the subject. In 
Toronto the liberality of Mrs. Massey-Treble has shown itself in the equipment of an 
institution (The Fred Victor Mission), which for some departments of domestic science 
will compare most favourably! with many institutions in the United States. Domestic 
Science is also taught in connection with the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Guild, Toronto. It is not too much to expect that ere 
long Public School Boards in many of our cities will make provision forinstraction in 
Domestic Science. : 

Jt would be folly to ignore the progress of science, and to adhere to the curriculum 
prescribed a half century ago. In every part of the civilized world there has been a 
revolution in the industries of life. Manual training, domestic science and technical eda- 
cation have been warmly advocated as necessary additions to the work of school and 
college. As might be expected, the objects to be gained are not definitely fixed in the 
minds of many persons. A great many have the impression that the main purpose is to 
obtain for the artisan such instruction in handicraft as may fit him for the special employ- 
ment of his life, so that he may become a skilled, rather than unskilled, workman, — 
People often say, and with much truth, that the material prosperity of a country depends 
largely on the knowledge and skill of the working classes, and that the tendency has been to 
give too little attention to the sciences which are-closely identified with manual industry. 
It is claimed, and with much force, that if our couutry is to obtain a better place in the 
labour market and a larger share of the trade and manufacturers of the world, technical 
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instruction must form a prominent part of the course prescribed for our Public and High 
Schools. Jt is also held that the pupils of our schools should obtain such knowledge of 
the properties of the substances to be handled, and such facility in the use of tools as 
would make them readier for any form of mechanical industry to which their attention 
might be directed. A great many advocates of manual training urge in addition that in 
all our systems of general education, too much attention is paid to the memory, the judg- 
ment and the purely intellectual faculties, while the discipline of hand and eye and of 
the bodily powers generally has been too often ignored. There are other advocates of 
industrial education who object to giving large attention to the intellectual training of 


the humbler classes. They object to any efforts on the part of the municipality or the 


Legislature, which would educate, as they say, “people beyond their calling in life.” 
They are willing to expend money for education, but wish the masses of the people to 
remain “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” They think the education of the arti- 
san should not be too ambitious, and occasionally they speak of the danger of “over” 
education.” It is satisfactory to know that very few in this country are actuated by 
views of this kind, and a very small number of those who hold such opinions seldom 
avow this sort of reasoning. If manual training tended to debar the farmer or the 
mechanic from entering other walks of life, its addition to the course of study could not 
in this democratic age be defended. 

Regardless of the theories or motives which may influence persons in advocating the 
introduction of manual training, it will be well for everyone to look at the industrial and 
commercial side of the problem, and to consider how our material wealth may be increased 
by adopting manual training as a part of our school courses. It should be kept in mind 
that the conditions of industrial life are wholly changed from what they were, even twenty 
years ago. The concentration of manufactures, jthe increased use of machinery, the con- 
stant divisions of labor, and the keenness of modern competition, have to be dealt with. 
The old conception of apprenticeship is past. Intelligence and good training on the part 
of workmen are needed as much as ever. Skill must therefore be sought in some way, 
It would be discreditable for the mechanic to handle every day materials and not to un- 
derstand their qualities, or to employ tools, machines and forces of whose character he 
has made no investigation. Every occupation, however humble, has a science underlying 
it. The intelligent mechanic is trained to think for himself. The unskilled one becomes 
a mere machine. For the acquisition of knowledge, and for the right manipulation of 
tools, persons at the present day must look to the schools and technical institutes for 
what was formerly secured by the apprentice system. Those who are to become leaders 
or foremen in mechanical movements will doubtless take advantage of the Toronto School 
of Practical Science. The remarks of the Principal, found in another part of this report, 
will show the valuable work done by this School. This institution, with a moderate ex- 
penditure, serves purposes like those of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Boston, and similar institutions in several other large cities. 

- From an educational point of view, manual training or technical instruction has a 
value apart from its industrial advantages. It would be a mistake to specialize in our 
Public Schools, and, indeed, it is feared by many that specialization is begun too early by 
High School students. Dr. James MacAlister, Principal of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 


who was for several years superintendent of the public schools of that city, puts the case 
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clearly : ‘‘ The object of the public school is education in its broadest sense. If industrial 
training cannot be shewn to be education in this sense, it has no place in the public 
school. We have no more right to teach carpentry and bookbinding than we have to 
teach law and medicine. The supreme end of education is the harmonious development 
of all the powers of a human being. Whatever ministers to this end is education ; what- 
ever interferes with its accomplishment, no matter how valuable it is, lies outside of the 
province of the school.” In any discussion regarding courses of study, I think this aspect 
should be kept constantly in view by teachers. Manual training has undoubtedly an 
economic advantage, but if this is its only purpose, it is questionable whether it is deserv- 
ing of a place in our school curriculum. The true end of education should, therefore, be 
kept constantly in view. If education is “ the preparation for complete living,” the educa- 
tive advantage of a subject, or an institution, cannot be sacrificed to any presumed economic 
claims. Our High and Public School courses are not intended for different classes of pupils. 
The education obtained in the public school, as well as that obtained in the high school, 
should be complete in itself ; and the main difference between the function of the high 
school and that of the public school should be that the former gives a better preparation 


for life’s purposes. Regarding the end of education, the remarks of the President of — 


Bowdoin College are quite to the point. They are as follows : 

‘The end of education is to know and get what is bert in the world, and to give 
our best work in exchange. ? 

“ The four stages of education are elementary, secondary, higher, and professional. 
The end of education is not something which is to be attained only at the conclusion of 
the fourth stage. It is something which can be attained to a certain degree at the end 
of each stage, and may be attained more completely at the end of the first or second than 
it often is at the end of the third or fourth. There are many bachelors of arts and 
doctors of philosophy who, tested by our definition, are much farther from the end of 
education than many a graduate of the district or grammar school. 

‘‘ Hach stage of education should be complete in ‘itself. Elementary education should 
be directed exclusively or chiefly to the needs of children who wil] leave school forever 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen. The great majority of children cannot remain in 
school beyond that age. The problem of elementary education, therefore, is to prepare 
these children, who are to be workingmen and workingwomen, to know the best in the 
world and to get their share of it, and to give their best through their work in exchange, 
Now, what is to be the nature of their work? It is chiefly the production of material 
things. Hence, since so much of their life will deal with material objects, the manipula- 
tion of these objects by hand and eye is one of the first elements of training which these 
children who are to be workers should receive. 

In the simple agricultural life of our fathers many boys and girls got this training 
on the farm, where there were plenty of chores to do, animals and plants to tend, tools to 
make and mend and use. Next to the farm in educating power comes the seashore, with 
its perpetual battle with fickle and treacherous elements. The increasing concentration 
of population in the cities is raising up a generation of children who have in their home 
life no means of acquiring the rough discipline with plough and hoe against a stubborn 
‘soil, or with oar and sail and rudder against a threatening sea. The city, cut off from 
field, forest, stream and sea, tends to breed a race of mental dwarfs and moral cripples. 
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_ Living in a ready-made world, in which there is little or nothing left for them to do 


_ they come to school with flabby minds as wellas flabby muscles, with undeveloped wills 
as the counterpart of unused hands. The city has its compensation. In many respects 
the city boy gets the start of his country cousin. But in the fundamental quality of 
getting the most out of life, and giving his best back to it, the country boy is at a great 
advantage. I suppose that is one reason why the most successful men in the business) 
and professional life of the cities themselves are almost invariably country-born 
and bred. | 
“The problem of the city school is how to stem this tide ; how to put its children on 
@ level with their country cousins, and save them from the degeneration which threatens 
them. Now the old curriculum, well enough in its way as a supplement to the real 
training which the farmer’s children got in the field and the barn and the shed and the shop» 
is' utterly inadequate to do the work required to make the city boy get the best there is in 
the world, and give the best there is in him. For with its reading of detached sentences 
from printed pages, its writing in imitation of the copy, its mechanical memorizing of the 
fixed boundaries of geography, and its history recited by rote from a single and ultimate 
text-book ; it was as artificial, mechanical, ready-made an affair as the uniform tenements 
and paved streets from which the mass of the city children came. 
‘The kindergarten has come as the first great gospel of salvation to the city child. 
The kindergarten teaches the child, as nothing else at that stage can, the great lesson of 
how to get the best the world has for him, and to give his own best in return. The 
kindergarten stage, however, must not be unduly prolonged. Its value lies in appeal to 
involuntary attention at a time when involuntary attention is the child’s whole stock in 
trade. By the time a child is six or seven at the latest he should be well started on the 
road to voluntary attention to unwelcome tasks. To prolong the exclusive kindergarten 
idea much beyond that age is to weaken and debilitate the will and to leave the last 
stage of the kindergarten product worse than the first. {his is a mistake to which our 
public school system is not addicted ; but it is the cardinal defect of a certain class of 
private schools which cater to the children of the rich, When the pampered prodigies 
produced by the elongated kindergartens enter. the secondary school, their flabby wills 
and atrophied mental muscles make a sorry showing in comparison with the sturdjer 
youth who have half a dozen years or more of discipline in doing hard and even disagree- 
able intellectual work. The best friends of the kindergarten are those who limit it 
strictly to its proper sphere, within which it is incomparable. 
: “The true continuation of the kindergarten is not found in the devices for making 
history and geography amusing, but in manual training, which trains hand and eye to 
delight in doing hard physical work well. and making material objects useful and beauti- 
ful, Manual training brings out steadiness, persistence, patience, precision, thoroughness ; 
virtues which real book-learning seldom imparts, but on which its excellence depends. 
The great majority of school and college graduates who have had neither industrial nor 
artistic training manifest an impatience in the presence of petty obstacles, an irritability 
at delay and discouragement, a disinclination to the drudgery of which every useful life 
must be full. Manual training, with its severe standards of neatness, accuracy, form, and 
finish, with its progress to more and more obstinate material, should follow the kinder- 
-garten, and give to the city youth such equivalent as it can for chores and jobs, the tasks 
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and risks of the young farmer, hunter, forester, and fisherman. It gives dignity to the 
work which the great 1 ajority of these children must do in after life. Sewing and cook- 
ing and household acts for girls are equally essential, if they are to grow up into anything 
better than anaemic, incompetent, superfluous competitors for a bare subsistence in half a 
dozen overcrowded lines of genteel employment.”—W. De Witt Hyde, President of 
Bowdoin College. 

The question will arige, where manual training should begin. This point is, how- 
ever, actually settled, for in the kindergarten is laid the foundation of this kind of train- 
ing. For obvious reasons the kindergarten cannot well be introduced into rural schools. 
It is not necessary, however, for children in the country have certain training advan- 
tages which the kindergarten is intended to give in cities. The knowledge also which 
pupils in the rural schools obtain all through life regarding labour appliances gives them 
an admirable beginning in all that relates to agriculture and mechanical pursuits. Sew- 
ing might well be taught in most rural schools, which are now generally in control of 
female teachers. The young ladies attending our Normal Schools now take an elemen- 
tary course in this department, as well as in cooking and sanitation ; and there is no 
reason why some time could not be devoted to sewing especially, as well as to grammar 
or arithmetic. It is perhaps only by the force of tradition that such elementary por- 
tions of domestic science are not taken up for all girls in the public schools, both in urban 
and rural schools. Respecting sewing, the remarks of Sir Joshua Fitch are quite ap- 
propriate regarding the character of the needle-work which should engage the attention 
of girls at school. They are as follows : 
| “ We have at hand some more recent experience illustrating the same truth. There 

has been for many years in our elementary schools one kind of manual and technical 
work especially subsidized by the State, and indeed enforced as an indispensable condi- 
tion of receiving any aid or recognition from the Education Department at all. JI mean 
needlework in girls’ schools. It fulfils for girls all the conditions which the advocates of 
technical instruction have in view for boys. It has unquestionable utility. It affords 
training for eye and hand. It demands attention, accuracy, and dexterity ; and it has 
an economic value, as one of the means by which the home may be improved and money 
earned. It enlists a good deal of sympathy among managers, and the Lady Bountiful or 
the vicar’s wife in a country village is often well content to see the half of every school 
day spent, not indeed in learning to sew, but in manufacturing garments for home use or 
for sale. It is thought by many good people to be the most appropriate of all school 
exercises for girls. It looks so domestic, so feminine, so practical. Perhaps it may seem 
ungracious to enquire too curiously into the effect of this kind of exersise upon the gen- 
eral capacity of the scholars and upon the formation of their characters. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, the exercise is often dull and mechanical; it keeps children dawdling for 
hours over the production of results which, with more skilful and intelligent teaching, 
might be produced in one-fourth of the time. The place in which the work is done 
becomes rather a factory than a school, and measures its usefulness rather by the num- 
ber of garments it can finish than by the number of bright, handy, and intelligent 
scholars it can turn out. In fact, it is found that proficiency in needle-work may co-exist - 
with complete intellectual stagnation, and that the general cultivation of the children, 
their interest in reading and enquiring has been too often sacrificed to the desire for vis- 
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ible and material results. Some of the sewing is designated with curious irony, fancy: 
work. But there is little or no room in it for tancy or inventiveness, or even for the 


exercise of any originality or taste. So while fully conceding the importance of needle-. 


work as an integral part of the primary education of the girls in our schools, I think we. 
are all interested in economizing the time devoted to this work, in seeking to employ. 
better methods of obtaining results, and above all in remembering that the educational 
value of mere handiwork is in itself very limited, and that it ought to be supplemented 
by other discipline if we desire to make ‘the best of our material and to send into the 
world capable and thoughtful women, ready for the varied duties of domestic and indus-. 
trial life.” | | 
Manual training is deserving of a place in all public schools in our towns and cities, 
and especially in the latter. The tendency of the population in all civilized countries 
towards the.cities, makes it important for the children in urban municipalities to have. 
the advantages which the country affords respecting a knowledge of nature, the character - 
of materials and the use of tools. In the United States, although manual training was 
first largely confined to high schools, it was felt that its benefits would extend to a small 
number unless the subject became a part of the elementary school course. Manual 
training should, therefore, in Ontario become a continuation of much of the work done 
in the kindergarten. All through the public school course, certain hours each week 
should be devoted to this kind of work. It is not necessary here to outline a course of 


‘study.. This will be a matter for future consideration on the part of educationists ; and 


the courses of study adopted in other countries will be of much service in framing a 
programme. 

It would be a mistake to defer manual training until pupils have entered the High: 
School. It would also be a mistake to conclude that manual training should have no 
place in High School programmes. The majority of pupils who attend High Schools, attend 
these institutions to get a better training than is furnished in the Public Schools. _ The 
secondary schools are not supported simply for those who enter the professions. This 
view is now generally accepted and its acceptance settles the question of the position of 
manual training. However, for pupils who intend to follow professions, or to enter the 
university, the benefits of manual training should not be ignored. In the United States 
manual training has a prominent place in courses of study in most city high schools. On 
this question the opinion of the superintendent of Baltimore schools is not out of place :— 

‘Ten years ago manual training in the high school was an open question, and 
its desirability still a matter of debate. Now its cost is considered as legitimate an 
item of public expense as that of any of the traditional subjects. Some of the 


questions with regard to high-school manual training now are : What shall be taught ? 


For how long a time? How freely shall it be offered (that is, in every school or only 
in special schools)? Shall it extend to the teaching of trades ? 

“Not only on account of its value in general development is it highly desirable 
that all pupils should have manual training through the elementary grades ; but, as long 
as the tendency to differentiate high schools prevails, it is also essential to bring all 
pupils in the elementary schools into contact with the greatest possible variety of 
activities, including that which manual training furnishes, so that by the time they are 
ready for the high school they may know in what direction their tastes lie, Otherwise 
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the choice will depend upon proximity to the school, rather than upon tastes and 
aptitudes. , 

‘As the means of general development manual training should be one of the 
subjects offered in every high school. Experience proves that even classical rupils 
will gladly devote from two to four periods a week to this work in excess of the 
regular requirements. They are the better for it, physically as well as mentally. I 
have not attempted to say what modifications, if any, should be made in courses of. 
well-oquipped manual-training high schools, but.only to show what may be done in an 
ordinary high school. The course here outlined assumes that the boys have already 
had bench-work in wood, and that the girls have taken sewing or cooking, or both, but 
have not had bench-work, These they are to take before they begin carving. The 
course should not exceed four periods per week, and should be on the same basis as 
other unprepared subjects. Drawing is not mentioned, as it is presumed already to form 
an important part of the work of the school. It must, of course, precede every kind 
of work mentioned in. the outline.”—James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baliwmore. 

“The ten years since 1886 have been years of great educational activity. The 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction had presented its report to Parliament two 
years previously, and the recommendations contained in it were beginning to lay hold 
upon the public mind. In giving practical shaps to the conclusions at which we had 
arrived after inspecting the schools of other countries and inquiring into their influence 
upon the manufacturing industries which they have been designed to promote, and 
after making ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the educational organizations of this 
country and their effects upon the occupations of the people, we made certain modest 
- recommendations which at the time were considered by many educational enthusiasts to 
be altogether inadequate to meet the requirements of the times, We were of opinion, 
however, that it was better to ask for a little, with a chance of getting it, than to ask 
for much and have the favour refused. At that time the subject of drawing, which an 
education minister had graphically described as ‘the mainspring of the technical educa- 
tion of the artisan,’ was not taught to more than one in four of the scholars in ele- 
mentary schools, and that often so badly as hardly to be worthy of the name of instruc- 
tion. Elementary science fared even worse than drawing. Modeling was almost 
unknown ; manual instruction had scarcely been heard of—the pen was the only indus- 
trial weapon that boys intended for skilled handicraftsmen were taught to use—*and 
domestic subjects for girls, excepting needlework, had not come within the range of 
practical education. The local authorities, however much they might have desired it, had 
no power to appropriate any of the ratepayers’ money toward the development of the 
brains of the ratepayers in the way of providing technical instruction or contributing to 
technical schools. , 

“The recommendations of the commissioners dealt with the above and many other 
deficiencies, and it is very satisfactory that several of them have been adopted. Drawing 
is now taught to all boys, and usually with the aid of suitable casts and examples ; 
modeling has been introduced in many localities ; school museums have been established, 
and elementary science is now extensively taught with, in some instances, laboratory 
practice. Manual instruction is being given in the most progressive schools, and in agri- 
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cultural districts the facts of agriculture are being taught, to which has been added the 


use of tools, with practical instruction in garden plants. Inaddition to drawing and 
needlework, the elements of cookery and household management are being taught exten- 
sively to girls. The above subjects influence the prospective life work of the scholars 


and prepare them on becoming apprentices to take up inthe evening classes the special 


subjects of science and art which have a bearing on their daily occupation. 


“Jt has been said by the critics and those candid friends who are ever ready e 


throw cold water on this movement, that the value of technical education first comes in 
with those ‘who emerge from the class of manual workers,’ the directors of labor, the fore- 


man or those who work more with their brains than with their hands; and that while it 
may be prudent to spend public money on the training of the talented, it is a waste of 


* money and of effort to attempt any widespread diffasion of technical education among the 


ordinary workmen. But our critics have never pointed to any method whereby the few 
may be selected from the mass. The sifting process must.begin among the young, and it 
is not revealed to us when we see the children at the school, or even the apprentices at 
the workshop, how to distinguish those who will be the future brain workers or foremen. 
Professor Huxley said it was worth spending a million to discover a Faraday, and so to 
find the specially capable we must give facilities to all who will come. It must also be 
noted that it is not usual to find the foreman or even the adult workman in the class 
room. By the time that he has risen to a leading position he is no longer a student. In 
my own experience—going back many years—of the organization of evening classes in 


my own town that have been attended by thousands of artisans, I find that in the engi- 
neering shops, the building trades, factories, and large industrial establishments, the 


foremen, draughtsmen, brain-workers, and many employers now in middle life began 
their career as apprentices in the lower ranks of labour.. But nearly the whole of these in- 
dustrial leaders passed through the evening classes of the Keighley Institute, ten, twenty, or 
even more years ago, and if the technical classes in those days had only been open to fore- | 


men and brain workers they would have been excluded. Thestudents of to-day are youths 
and young men, most of whom are probably ordinary apprentices and workmen, but I have 


not the slightest hesitation in saying that from their ranks the future brain-workers, 
foremen, and employers in their various industries will rise, and those who may be 
destined to remain in the rank and file of the industrial army will be all the better as 
men for the wider cultivation and refinement which they obtained through their studies 
and reading.” —S. Smith, Member of the British Commission on Technical Education. 


Respecting the German system of technical education the following opinions of the 
principal of an English school are worth quoting :— 


ee Initially, the real and ultimate aim of true technical education should be set forth. 
The air just now.is full of wild ideas about the general elevation of mankind, the ap- . 
proach of a sort of intellectual millenium, the appropriation of the commerce of the 
world, and numberless other topics of a similar character, but all of which are baing 
paraded by so-called educationists as coming within the scope of a technical educa- 
tion. The proper test of technical education should be its commercial value, but there ix 


_. considerable danger of that value being greatly overestimated. Attention is naturally 
_ directed to Germany, where such education has attained its, at present, highest develop- 


ment, and the prominent positions which Germans have in recent years acquired i in the 

commercial world has caused many to assume that that position is due entirely to the 

system of education. The equalizing effects of the telegraph, of railways, and generally 
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of increased facilities for transport and correspondence are of course ignored. It is, how- 
ever, more than questionable whether, if the German system of education had been ap- 
plied in any other continental country, similar commercial progress would have resulted. 
The main causes of Germany’s progress are to be found in the general industry of her 
sons, in the determination with which they pursue their objects, in the low rate of wages. 
for which her workmen are content to labor, in the low profits which the masters are. 


content to receive, in the general sense of discipline inspired by her military system, in — 


the greater relative power of capital as compared with labor, in the influence of a fostering 
government, in their general business capabilities, and last, but not least, in the way in 
which they utilize their technically trained men.” 


IX. Parriorism. 


The last year has been a notable one in the history of the British Empire. The 


events which have transpired in South Africa have brought the attention of oar | 


people to those interests felt wherever the British flag floats. The spirit of loyalty and 
devotion to the nation has been evinced by the alacrity with which Oanadians have 
undertaken their share in the maintenance of Imperial institutions. The love of Can- 
adians for British institutions has been tested in a manner, which it is hoped may not soon 
be required again. More recently the death of our beloved Queen has caused all our 
people to prize more than ever the advantages resulting from her long and beneficient. 
reign. It would be out of place here to enlarge upon the advances which civilization 


has made during the Victorian era, It would be in order, however, if necessary, to — 


allude to the marvellous progress made in education during the last sixty-four years of 
British history. It is especially gratifying that in all matters pertaining to the intellect- 
ual, and especially to the moral, improvement of the race, the late reign will ever bea 
memorable one in the annals of British history. The words of Charles Dudley Warner, 
who says that “a great nation is made only by worthy citizens,” should be remembered 
by the youth of our country. It would be extremely fitting to perpetuate in our schools. 
the memory of Queen Victoria, by having Empire Day always duly celebrated hereafter. 
Already it has been of value in directing the attention of the pupils of our schools to the 
magnificent heritage left to the rising generation. If children are frequently reminded 
of what constitutes the chief glory of the Empire, their love for British institutions will 
- continue to be cultivated, and their desires to become worthy citizens will be intensified. 
The noblest aim of education should be to teach the young how to make the best of life. 
Good citizenship stands inseparably connected with the family, and it should be a main. 
- purpose of the school to promote those high moral principles which are inseparable from 
the best home training. Unless the pupils attending our schools are obedient to parents. 
and teachers, all efforts to promote patriotism will have little avail. Every child attend- 
ing our schools should be actuated by the highest spirit of patriotism, but it should never 
be forgotten that by having well ordered homes, and well disciplined schools, the pro- 
spects of good citizenship are best assured. The Anglo-Saxon race has been distinguished. 
from its historic beginnings for its love of personal liberty, and it is under British insti- 
tutions that the blessings of personal liberty may be realized in its highest and best. 
sense. If the young men trained in our schools become examples of sobriety, industry, 
honesty ond fidelity to principle, we may expect to have a population able to cope with 
those difficulties which so often beset the national weal. The home, together with the 
school, is the birthplace of true patriotism; and true patriotism is the most import- 
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ant characteristic for the up-building of any nation. Oanadians need not be advised to 
love their country. Their admiration for British rule has more than once been tested, 


It should not be forgotten, however, that love of country, to be a real help and safeguard, 
must be a sentiment high enough to be moral in range and quality. The teachers of 


_our schools may well remind their pupils that the truest and most useful citizens are 


those who invigorate and lift the nation by doing whatever duty devolves upon them, 


truthfully and manfully. Canada may well take a hopeful view of the future if a genu- 


ine love of religion and truth permeates the training given to the rising generation. 


_ With auch a spirit may the reign of the néw King be entered upon by all the pupils of 


our schools. In this way the highest patriotism may be manifested, and that person 
may be regarded as the best patriot who seeks to aid in all movements that look to the 


~ instruction, the elevation and the permanent betterment of all our citizens. 


xX. OONCLUSION, 


In the foregoing remarks I have referred to a few of the topics that have, within the 
last year, engaged the attention of the Education Department. It is unnecessary to add 
that there are other subjects which are also pressing for consideration, Among them I 
deem the most important that of promoting the higher status of the teacher. All the 
provisions respecting courses of study have less significance in the interest of the schools 
than the best means of providing a class of teachers eminently qualified for their duties, 
The organization of the Ontario Normal College has enabled the province to secure High 
School teachers who are probably academically and professionally as well qualified as the 
teachers of secondary schools in any other country. The main difficulty regarding the 
question as it pertains to Public Schools, is the short time which the average teacher 
remains in the profession. Young men of ability can scarcely be expected to continue 
teaching unless higher salaries are paid. In Ontario, as in most places on this continent, 
the majority of teachers of elementary schools are women. Tor obvious reasons, the 


- teaching profession, so far as concerns public schools, is, therefore, lacking in permanency. 


The abolition of the Primary examination was doubtless a step in the right direction. 


* With the higher qualifications required, the large surplus of teachers noticed a few years 


ago has disappeared ; indeed, in a few parts of the Province a scarcity of Public School 
teachers has arisen. The excellence of the training which is given to Public School teach- 


ers is well recognized. The advantages of lengthening the term of the Normal Schools, as 


well as that of the County Model Schools, have long been apparent. Several related 
questions have, however, to be carefully considered before changes of this kind are made. 
It would be desirable if the holders of Third Olass certificates could be limited to certain 
schools ; and the better positions open only to those who hold higher grades of certificates. 


fa change were made regarding the distribution of the legislative and municipal grants. 


so as to give greater inducements to trustees for engaging Second or First Olass teachers, 
something might be accomplished. A change of this kind can only be secured if supported 
by public opinion. The opening of the third Normal School (London) has not done 
all that is to be desired in meeting present needs. If the Province were in a position to 


erect another one all four could readily be filled with students. 


An 


Some modifications of the present course of study for High and Public Schools, as 
well as for teachers’ certificates, will doubtless be necessary before long. It is hoped that 
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es after 1902 a course of study may be prescribed which will be warranted by the exper-. 
~ — ience gained during the last few years. In this connection attention is directed to the 


report of Inspector Seath who, at my request, visited several of the schools in the United 
| ‘States ; and his opinions regarding Manual Training, Domestic Science and modifications of — 
the courses of study for schools, will warrant careful examination. I hope a careful per-. 
usal will also be made of the reports from the University and the School of Practical 
| Science. | 
| , I have the honour to be, 
| Your Honour’s obedient servant, 
| -RIOHARD HAROOURT, 
Education Department, | Minister of Education. 
Toronto, February, 1901. ; ’ 
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99 3L 52 | 103 128 SAT A ere, . | 66 339 60 
100 25 40 80 101 OBA ervtn Meena. : 79 310 67 
101 44 105 220 | 90 TO7TAM ee ede pies ee | 93 1,258 73 
2,622 | 4986 10,819 | 13,443 29,498 52 32 6,677 39,815 65 
1 _ 27,375 '42,852 64,800 73,180 85,518 | 6,571 1,906 56,005 | 153.700 | 51 
2 1,942 | 4,348 | 10,275 12,226 RS On Mealy os, ode 2,732 49 810 | 74 
3 2,622 ‘| 4,936 10,819 13,443 29,498 52 32 6,677 39,815 : 65 
4 31,939 |52,186 85,894 98,849 | 153,736 | 6,623 1,938 65,414 | 243,225 57 
5. 31,864 153,778 86,379 97,212 | 156,809 |10,685 2,565 67,070 | 247,780 BT 
6 eo, UGS7 a eee Lo aed EE a) | eR eee EDA, A eeeaete 
7 1,592 485 iol y, 3,073 | 4,062 627 | 1,656 4,455 | 
ees | ae 
7.5) 12 20 | 23 | 1 aN id eee | ios. Sh. | eae 


were 11,262 Kindergarten pupils and 1,026 Night School pupils. 
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1,568 
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8,311 S.SLL 
11,559) = 11,3325 
6,704 6, 280° 
4,634) 4,461 
4,614 4,550 
4.954 4,955 
6,594 6,519. 
_ 8,467 8,229 
5,656] - 5,483 
4.178 4,110 


4.633} 4,224 
6,307, 4,183 
3,634] 3,684 
9,084 8,792 


8796) 8620 
9.904 9,739 
4620' 4,620 
9,064 7,234 
4.820. 4,779 
3.934, 3,682 
9,907, 9,877 
6,231, 6,027 
6,228, 6924 
7,292| 6,926 
7,414] 7,016 
4,312] 4,185 
6.694] 5,809 
5.462' 4,937 
5,702, 6,375 
3.065) 3,005 
7.7>5| 6,262 
15,789} 15,297 
4,181] 3,871 
7.252| 7,010 
6.853! 6,615 
5,402} 6,277 
8575] 8.117 
5.125] 5071 
11.752! 11,275 
5,837. 5,535 
1.745} 1,224 
2.051] 1,778 
51 2 
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294,549} 279,571 
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1,489] 1,489 
2.651) 2,651 
1,624 1,624 
1,745} 1,689 
8.788 8.788 
2,590! 2.590 


5.076} 5,076 
1.598! 1.598 
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11568! 1,568 
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2'235| 2,235 
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Geography. 
Grammar and 
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English History 
Canadian 
History. 
Physiolegy and 
Tempcrance. 
Drill and 
Calisthenics. 
Bookkeeping. 
Elementary 
_ Physics. 
Agriculture 


5.130} 3,067; 4,810} 1,575] 2,734] 6,173} 4,849 a1] 169, «117! ~—Ss Stl S14 

3.637; 2.014} 3,108 1,547; 2,106) 1,847/ 2.818] 181 104| 102} 68 1; 490 
10 2721 932| 2,343] 766 | 913 874 918) 111! 106] °° 106). .26),..94 258 
. ae 6,291; 9,005, - 2,730, 5,336, 8,630 6, 912) = 510, 518} 163) 79] 1,946 


181} 169 


| 

13 2,533] 1,810, 2,374} 1,283} 1,717, 1,720, 1,207; 165) +196] 126 
14. 2,574] = 1,071| 2,832 1,010] +—1,563'" +1,558' 1,818 229) 218] 216 
15 5,405] 4,193 5,297, 1,561} 2990 4,613' 5,459 1,081] 274] 269 
16 8,956] 5,314| 7,715} 3,841) 5,439! 4.125' 4.408 ‘gsil 833] 815 
17 5,203] 4,698) 6,581] 2,195} 2,772, 3,557, 4589, 563, 530, 524, 
18 6,261} 4,836] 6,559| 2.346, 3,936 4,375| 4,999] 490] 477/477, «132, 138] 1,371 
19 2,935 766} 2,568) 1,067) 1,508 1,184/ 2.329) 9221) 168] 169 

20 5,176] 4,903] 4,090, 4.3921 3,449, 3,292 977; 393] 384] 166 


21 3,889] 1,967| 3,103) 1,912) 2,074] 2,607] 2,366; 285; 119) 113! 24 8) 1,055 
22 2.828] 1,196] -2,527| 1,212} 1,618) 1,461] 1,829; 124) 79} 58 1 1] 784 
23 7,538] 6.108] 6,757] 3.223| 4,047| 5.427| 5,443; 566, 520; 525] 46 ~—«68|- 2,672 
24 4,430] 3,734] 3,722) 1,760] 2,164! -2,280/ 3.537, 262] 242, 933) 56) 84) 1,468 
25 4,814! 2,450] 4,173, 1,368, 1,798] 2,022) 2,276 350] . 232 236, 29 8: 656 


26 4,809, 2,361| 4,571} 2,145, 2640/2445] 2,418 881] 851] +334) 46] 18] 1,280 
27 6,214] 2,309) 4,801] 2,159| 3,041) 2,925] 2,792’ 530, 491) 439] 216) 115, 1,182 
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30° 4,133) 1,692). 8,655) 1.881}, | 3,969) 2,084| > 2,954, 2176), 138). 135). 117 67; 679 
Bio 089)) © 16401" 21999)" 1.098) A hBat 2,766) 8,867) <226t 24183)" ° 177 22 14} 490 


82 2,428 1,021 2,379 1,20+ 1,339 1,790 1,558} 277) 235) 224) 102 57, 740 
: y 2,288} 2,163 1,378) 350} 319) 313 25 49) 435 

34 10,827 6,731 9,792 4131! 6,210 5,555/ 10,186; 1,121; 931} 899) 180; 210 

35 2.924 1,072) 2,573 848| 945 1,402 1,490 165, 134) 134; 121 19} 293 

351; 333) 324 88 81} 720 
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131,513 843| 1,235 224 548| 2,235] 1,568]...... 
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eeeereeotlese oF 


2,761) 1,748 


. a at ‘ - 
12 29,327} 27,507) 28.912 4,936 7,624) 18,391} 29,036] 4,193 2,066 oe 487| 385 
54,078] 53,214! 12,863} 20,818} 46,810} 64,406} 5,020 | 
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LOSBoth well 2). 6 ann oe 
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13 *Bramptonh.,,. : i. bette 
14 Brockville ..... Ae oe 
15 Carleton Place ..... 
a6 /@lintonl) oan Jae 
7 PCobourg.. tah Go ake 
18 Collingwood ........ 
19 Cornwall 333353. ; 
20 Deseronto |...) .... 
BL OTOSHO Hie -fuyrke she 
ZR AIUNnOASL, chit. shore 2's 
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DRAG eG a tia. Lee 
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MV LOALOIO. oo gas s ane ot 
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VE LIGON.0) wai cs oi oath 
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. 
eS ee a 
————— ee 


46) Napanee.) ........... 
47 Newmarket.......... 
IN TENT oss «dle 
49 Niegara Falls ...... 
DaeNorth Baye! ooo 
51 North Toronto ...... 
DPaweekville Aals... 222. 
5S Orangeville........... 
UT TS See eee 
BO IB DAW eds we nip ck hs | 
56 Owen Sound......... 
bY; Palmerston... 6... 
at Sp Se ee 
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1st Reader, 
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Reading. 

s = 4 5 
go] ej eps 
Tees © oO $ 
mR ole me pe 
= Ke) 42) a 
mn = = 43 
rj N of = 

37 53 83 36 

67 96 75 83 

43 59 29 48 

118 114 99 87 

46 94 66 62 

79 115 &2 118 


102 117 52 51 
45 33 42\ 25 
84 106) 108) 121 

162 235 88 69| 


121 128 78 90 
80 45 70 70 
119) 51 141 117 
66 73 57 62 
55 76 52 65 
62 611 62 67 
173 141 90 105 
149 326 331 308 
104 181 16t 132 
112 152 226 112 
30 71 65 37 
156 125 105 99 
Ligeia 144 62' 101 
17 93 91! 43 
100 224 170 144 
52 89 112 114 
94 122 82 114 
120 2.40! 276 201 
67 77 182 127 
26 25 46 24 
12 19 16 15 
41 94 is 63 
86 132 128 
64/ 71 40 40 
61| 66, 121 88 
84 121! 95 
87 1141» 131 204 
43 92; 83| 71 
13{ ie" ab: geleeaieD 
80 111i 123) 150 
75 53| 49 58 
68 84 90| 56 
65 55 69 52 
111 113 100 107 
167 201 240 183 
104 155 Q15 143 
196 334 288 280 
- 67 62 90 69| 
39 35 77 75 
94 106 167 04 
158 97) 100 97 
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764 764 764 
1,456] 1,456] 1,456 
739 739 739 
711 711 602 
273 273:  —-:258 
756 756| 756 
S73 878 373 
129' =: 129 129 
825 825 825 
471 471; 471 
531 531 531 


400| 400 400 
284 284 284 
639 639 639 
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. : : ios 2 
8 b g | 3 ra 
= ‘sy 8 a8 we ey 
38 g 2 as 3 tb Ay 
Bh ae | 4 = pe | Oo £ ee p | ¢ 
S AUS se ro} aus ae) Sa > 3s 5 
jor 5 a 3 a bel a ® 3 te . » ee) 
S 3 = e 3 s 8 i zs ® be pm beta 
a0 B 3 rep 3 z = ad] g FE 0g 
® = be =) s cS = S a D S a &p 
oO = ob ey O ay an) a) < 5 Q fj <j 
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Pet ,?. 368 200 353 152 220 245 B53 -40|- 0.) TBI -POIe Boe nee Shige 
Bly x BBG Paco. 211 83 122 Boi ar hace le Fee ans a Be a fe 3 | eae 
Bho Tad 103 119 55 84 175 195 8 8 8 8 aN 
4 300 391 418 87 138 418 BUT ice. of cL ose aie, ie ane 
BW x 839 270! 332 62 128 332 270. S Wiel, ho toy dl | eet 
6 394 268 343 81 132 132 PU Ree to aie sea Pe dg. 
7? 1,172): 1,141 959 539 483 826)" 1,188} | 682). 45). 45] \ QB) eee 
Boe Oltace Ol. 512 122 230 DBShhs AT 1 | * eet Ban cons ee ee 
9 308; 124 308 94 140 195 57|. 851 . 431 40 6h. deer ac 
10 144% 66 210 58 58 100 Satoh gs 3 S3i8 53 Gare, 2s 
11 3354 513 81 121 229 335 BIS, PORE ke 2 ee ee 
12 319% 494 363 118 118 118 871! 49] 49) 49}... 14) on 
13-408 415 539 111 237 188 AO aie tine i , Pek soi cae | Liens 
Jahr 860%,.5.0 .. 1,038 355 355 IS Bes | OE oa Pare Svein vemmaimanaid Me 1S fo 
15° 5808........ 397 160 954 160 LOU tes es ap ves deste kn Pelee lee te 
16 530 510 233 72 233 72 BIO cel eaes Pe aca coe eters (Me Lee 
17.404 3171 396 124 227 124 TSO Sok ON Ae co Sn ee 
18 979' 1,215 671 462 B52 GL CIO es hORBe Fo WE ae SP ae tok | ee en orgies 315 
19 462i 646 646 134 190 646 11, DN Reta Ponte UATE at be Cl 
20 296; 382 417 120 168 168 ABD) Soin ethics aa] one oe RP Becher yes 
21 ~—-280 328 280 138 189 160) 2 39} 49) 49) 20] 10).. 
22 309 573 498 137 258 573 By aes etoes 2 :, Oh ees 
DB were BORN ee. 328! «1382 189| 242 Susie 27012 * 70" 70/00] ea eens 
20h. SHS 363 363 65 117 363 SOR Edo li ees. Mi Soci tome ae een 
2 190 329 329 671 129 129 Pa Lye a Me Weenie NT Manag 0 2 
26 | 543 452 55 195 308 Fred ate ply Wk che a Re ty te dren a oh 
27 1,077 1,456] 1,077 266 606} 1,456 CTA} ode 1h ahaa MOMMOR Lie co mmuagl IRAN 25 
28 578, 375 739 132 293 474 POGIRR Oe bane vt far? an Le hs caste see! 
29 490 711 338 156 196 112 CARE Sd PDMS beet. ae OU eC Ny 
BOE SO! ecg oss! 122 57 | 83 75) LOS} Poe 1AE, 27S” 27) ae 12) se TG) tae a 
Bierce sOGtia ys.) 329 99, 204 329 SZ Ae: , vc] atic Ss LR eta 
32 307 307 250 101 198 198 LOSI oe [yt | adic | eee oe peo a 
33 94 77 32 41 41 DOO as Sah es cel cm. 2 ee an Ra Desa 
34. 825 825 583 144 247 825 SOG ese.» Foie eo i aie | ee eae een aa 
i Se: 175 423 114 296 337 ad, Ae ee See | ea ae es 
36-338! B3t 393 114 196 393 ATH ROR a wv, . Shuts aaa, ge eee 
37. 7741 +606 806 201 396 201 PLL Bs 0 en PTS el LY 
38 38 | 617 398 139 201 398) -- =. P21 12h. g 12) eee ogee Bure da 
39 ~=—«166 166 166 76 76 101 165 7 tenes en 
40 67, 4i7 79 48| 48 22 TT w13| hee17) ee Pepe hie 18 
41  —- 388 388 388 63| 187 388 BSS hacia if heal ea hc Iter he fee |e 
42 475 698 504 205 237 369 696 liky 136) © BG /36lesta ae |, eG ie ot 
43 367 367 131 91 131 367 367 ee BL): 4, BE ar Bins eee 12} 20 
44-275 93 975 88 142 Re OM eke 0G MRM Ware a TH A nae Stes ta ad 
aS) Sih eee 395 142 190 311 P10 Re aged SMR POPS A so, MDA Sedo 
46 «612 51 612 322 376 876) Adib eeale PM Leo s-vuatl bene ee POM one [Olonanae lean: 
47 400 400 400 71 132 251 Te este aie BOMEN MALE gaied acc AAR |) a 
48-213 144 253 69 141 141 reef eee Parisi Pls fics acca epee 1) oe 
es GT ene 384 91 273 273 BOO HT OL «3, Pact Poet ee ee ate 
50 ~=—s«129 399 351 154 164 298 442} 22) 68]  6B)...... 25] 22 
51s «472 472 472 77 167 34 AO Se BT). QU aldo oe 21 
52 Ss«d176 328 176 52 89 140 DBT) CEM eeONraIte (aa AA ing, ORR penn tS Te 
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54 =: 935 819 790 245 485 445}. BSc 245K Bake, A BOW Ne Ble ae elena 
5 4681-29] sal rob te 2143 | ls D4Bieee BOSBI) [oka stake 
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i RY A 271 104 208 SSO a eh eehtet Were RS be a | Babar 
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61 Pembroke. ........ 183 88 81 vol 19 See 655 655 655 
62 Penetanguishene.... 112 77 62 47| 42 5 345 845 156 
HRSCETLD Voli ces ous 120 59 124 145 LO eee oe 574 574 574 
64 Peterborough ...... 388 271 338 3.0 STD) cee ate 1,630; 1,690 1,690 
BD vr Gbroleace meas «otto cle 277 146 160 233 Dobe te a8 ce 1,036 1,036 1,036 
66 Picton ...........2. 137 87 133 125 (46104 ee 628) 628 628 
67 Port Arthur ....... 171 67 82 94 79 493 493 493 
ao erortiHope hi wes Anh 192 150 179 152 LO code 843 843 561 
9s Prescott folk Seckles 194 72 63 60 LOA ese 404 404 404 
7TOsxPreston (3.5 8... « eaiee 61 98 96 68 AG Seah e 312 372 372 
71 Rat Portage ..... z 346] 162 187 152 95 81] 1,023) 1,023! 1,023 
M2 MCHTFOW coc ee suis wos 6 136 65 41}. 100 136% is 478 478 478 
73 Ridgetown ......... 120 58 109}, = 90 12 3}eak os 100 500 500 
74 Sandwich ..245 . ose 97 32 TOPO WOO eg Solan ees S29 320 245 J 
CO) SALMA acca eee ss 6 elt Se 217 243 _ 249 BLA Mon Olen aes 1,383 1,383 1,383 
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TT MOBRTOLUN fi. sees Galak 57 81 41 91 145 16 431 431 431 
POU SIMNCOR Le. oo. oh oe ss 99 81 104 107 TS ore. ee 504 504 504 
79 Smith’s Falls....... 334 tow 205 188 EO, eras ee 1,015 1,015 1,015 
BOMMGAW Her SB: aben css ss 93 SB iehn AZT 60 35 44 801 Stl 301 
81 Sturgeon Falls ..... 40 by. 31 17 16 4 124 124 120 
Slant: Mary 8 ss)” 130 LZ 125 263 bE OLA Ea 805 805 563 
$3 Strathroy «.. .....- 116 98 124 92 133}.2. 563 563 563 
Oe DUGDULY 02. Wes oe bok 59 24 45 val 40 24 219 219 219 
SheeMnessalon wax cs cleee 83} 33 39 39 22: 4 220 220 220 
Sis NORNDULY.s6 sss ss 5 46 2 26 41 44 17 202 202 202 
Se eHOrold tis es eae a8 67 57 64 §2 (OV aise 346 346 346 
88 Tilsonburg ......... 75), 47 105 99 BT bf: Se aa 413 443 443 
89 Toronto Junction... 461 329 277 309 294 a|* 14,6741 1,674) ~-1,674 
SO Crentan® occ. . s cdien 170) 113 156 142 Soe eee H 65 663 663 
91 Uxbridge .......... G5i er 87 83 106 (5 ae Aes | 403 408} 408 
92 Vankleekhill .. .. . 51 18 37 41 DoF Ar An ea 205 205} 205 
93 Walkerton ......... 89 77 128 102 APH pene ahaa 523 523 523,52 
94 Walkervil'e ........ 51 45 47 52 Lh ee aie ge 254 254 254 
95 Wallaceburg..... a ae 135 121 $5| 138 56! 97 605 611 617 
RV ALETIOO civ sw creek 130 89 147 153 129! RACES St 641 641 641 
O74 Welland’ oes) veel 75 81 6A LOG. a Sal, ous y 409 409 409 
DPR VVEDLVDY <a oipee vie ls eo 97 49 Le 110 LTO} so eee 443 443 443 
DOPW lartOM., acts. -ciecnies 134 75 157 105 VO Sa ee 561 56L 561 
LOOsWanoham ceo... 87 67 111| U3 65 67 510 510 476 
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5b. AAbOBTINGS occ kd hes meee Sees 1,196 00 14,402 00 525 37 
NO eae AL TVOMITOS c's w'p vine soe Ane Salt ee EA ok 1,557 00 17,837 53 12,186 67 
PR SUPE TOPULLE Wei ac soos, cers eb ee OE ee eee 1,410 00 13,000 00 1,807 85 
BU IIPORE i hs Ainth nes sb Ma ae eee 25,493 00 411 938 00 61,943 75 
Bey AIRE nc cs a teva tile deaoiaee ces 1,827 00 22,766 66 1,368 09 
BOGGS el cha | oii tae eee kos'gh | 55,627 00 847,726 22 
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Total receipts for 
purposes, — 


$2,287 35 


111,428 19 


69,527 63 
76,097 09 
95,057 99 
51,961 37 
70.871 90 
49 543 96 
48,740 14 
34,544 17 


56,281 34 


154,068 09 
34,575 30 
68,362 25 

109,609 05 


63,251 97 
98,180 01 


62,225 23 
127,376 80 


74,064 58 


14,926 24 
33,075 04 
14,429 95 
18.074 58 
126,836 54 
29,309 40 
88,808 78 
110,327 92 
16,123" 37 
31,51 20 
16 217 85 
499, 374 75 
25,961 75 


121,794 15 | 1,025,047 37 


3,131,729 13 
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1900] EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 3l 
_ Public Schools. 
Expenditure. 
“Ach ake MPeie pia tc. |. Un eee 
a | o on & £35 2 
% = 3 5 aa £38 
rc 23 Sel ae. Bm eS 
S- 26 oa. eh es oa 
Qe, mos Qu w 2 uc} Ke Q— 24 
R = lle ey nee oc | n <a mw 
o ee os aos oo © 
G. po oN 3 8. mage s 
8 oO Qe 2 as é 3 §°9 ie 
s Sa @ a4 on oO SAN | < 
= 2 = ea ran aa 
Ey ie Cs $ oc. $ Cc Cs $ oc. $B 
1 22,688 64 1,519 21 463 5 5,724 45 30,395 95 11,891 40 
2 61,502 42 8,751 10 1,045 19 14,311 50 85,610 21 26,469 08 
3 40,286 73 5,227 22 659 98 9,713 40 55,887 33 10,184 58 
4 29, 274 03 1,902 79 583 75 6,936 08 38,696 65 5,827 90 
5 _ 25,666 46 9,465 75 829 83 7,538 91 43,500 95 11,316 80 
6 34,175 84 |. 4,470 62 363 46 7.969 05 46,978 97 Loaves Sh 
7 40,109 80 2,475 37 898 17 11.728 62 5H,211 96 21,935 69 
8 46,452 80 5,833 30 |; 953 49 16,073 35 69,312 94 11,893 07 
9 31,815 83 2,588 33 826 75 7,417 69 42,648 60 10,252 93 
10 22,104 95 2,107 83 636. 52 3,978 58 28,827 88 6,222 46 
iL 66,814 82 6,490 77 1,850 52 17,3514 92,487 52 18,940 67 
12 29,909 02 703 $0 350 11 7,632 04 38, 601 07 | 12,701 45 
13 29,199 76 6,628 27 1,398 39 7 378 77 | 44,605 19 | 7,186 26 
14 23,815 38 2,271’ 75 164 27 6,637 75 31,889 15 9,076 30 
15 56,544 87 3,346 61 713 25 10,070 17 70,674 90 19,217 97 
16 66,870 81 6,445 74 1,018 17 16,907 90 91,242 62 26,979 97 
17 46,695 32 9,711 89 1,489 22 15.703 97 73,600 40 38,315 87 
18 58,595 35 8,759 45 950 10 16,357 90 84,662 80 25,600 41 
16!) 30,568 09 1,574 10 493 31 6,136 18 | 38,771 68 11,439 46 
20 = 62,823 88 5,998 34 1,034 27 15,580 56 85,437 05 18,172 75 
21 30,237 99 1,796 82 ' 456 48 6,303 58 38,795 07 10,131 80 
22 26,071 96 2,169 18 297 15 7,721 12 36,259 41 11.272 19 
23 64,128 03 4,141 21 1,621 24 19,545 77 89,436 25 30,755 68 
24 32, +06 68 1,779 18 1,014 24 10,165 56 45,765 66 24.616 21 
25 36,886 44 3,507 95 433 56 14,543 73 55 371 68 14,155 95 
26 43,572 30 4,087 22 1,333 79 12,836 54 61,829 85 14,267 24 
27 46,102 93 3,002 41 459 61 11,884 57 61,449 42 33,408 57 
28 26,629.42. , 5,576 09 622 44 7,289 24 40,117 19 11,844 18 
29 37,800 53 2 0,910 00 625 75 EE TI5* 17 55,117 22 15,754 68 
30 30,954 25 1,900 03! 227 33 8,235 78 41,327 39>) 8,216 57 
31 28,285 98 3,941 19 584 70 7,170 25 39,982 12 | 8,758 02 
32 21,691 46 832 60 298 92 4,049 50 26,872 48 7,671 69 
35.136 27 5,784 62 869 26 5,875 26 47,r65 41 8,615 93 
34 84,082 15 12,9123 15 2,724 35 19.090 30 118,808 95 35,259 14 
35 22,541 25 3,154 17 486 26 4,765 81 30,947 49 3,627 81 
36 43,350 64 2,686 93 711 14 9.374 61 | 56,123 32 | 12,238 93 
37 45,513 99 7,078 53 386 93 12,548 86 65,528 31 35,080 74 
38 31,722 40 4,269 30 374 17 7,683 42 43,949 29 19,402 68 
39 53,213 30 4,880 54 513 46 14,796 76 73,404 06 24.775 95 
40 31,062 39 1,946 31 790 OL 9,264 91 43,053 62 19,161 61 
41 68,588 38 6,352 99 1,547 34 21,579 06 98,077 77 29,299 03 
42 39,429 85 6,637 41 1,204 48 9,930 17 57,201 91 16,852 67 
43 9,159 27 2.502 07 588 77 2,788 03 15,018 14 2.177 84 
At 12,942 $82 2,693 14 679 37 3,157 86 19,473 19 5,966 07 
45 $2000 (GO ae ah Soa bie 10 00 15 00 150 00 srl Sea a eaters 
1,727,960 48 194,496 15 35,563 25 452,759 14 2,410,779 02 720,950 11 
1 POE SA 2S MUS she eta ho thar he AR ae ON 3,587 27 13,566 55 1,859 69 
2 19,524 06 4,016 82 1,966 16 7,549 43 33,056 47 | 18 57 
3 ORO L.G geal tee 28 GAS: oa iaieipss hh 68 00 4,342 79 | 1:4, 4291 OD) te ti a atenatere eta peakare 
4 RD RONEN fice bat ciel acne ts te,0% 74 15 4.639 43 17,731 76 342 82 
5 77,913 51 22,479 22 6,097 19 20,332 09 126,822 O01 14 53 
6 1 DST Tro yet LS a) BA RRS aa 1,748 53 8 552 33 29,309 35 0 05 
7 61,533 42 DSO LPO lel lins'e «aisles we 19.077 48 86,472 83 2,335: 9B 
8 53,524 39 24. 414 65 3, 619 06 26,019 82 107,577 92 2,750 00 
9 PORSAG oO mbes tty vl era's, yn a's 25 00 5,189 07 15,563 37 160 00 
10 14,569 77 11 233 92 | 38 95 5,006 02 30,848 66 732 54 
11 10 742 85 476 85 1,186 76 3,735 87 16,143 33 74 52 
12 343700 74 18,647 41 1,303 13 185,723 47 499,374 75 eee iy! 
13 WGA een ty ea 66 75 6,348 82 25 061s Totl |= eae vr 
87,130 80 16,193 68 250,104 89 a 1,016, 858 70 8,188 67 
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: 
Receipts. . 
* . wm ao if 
§ ee 2 23 
s = 5 oe = no " 
ac He Poe oe SFr 
Towns. © aa, Org & OS op 
Ae S ® oO 4 5.2 ¥ 
= 2% Hee a 2) FI fs s 
c pe Bee Woe 
oe 5g SEs em 
= = Oo c 
$ oc. $ «. $ Cc c 
POPATIESCOTUDS, S'iao es dene nedia Bette canoe. 222 00 1,810 00 349 95 2,381 95 
eA TONES Lf 5o3 Padre ee eke eee ise 277 00 5,278 -9 685 59 6,241 08 | 
BMATMMSrSt OUTS .o.iig hablar sce ace swnee cee 144 00 2,314 28 366 93 2,825 21 
PPOENDIION fo 6c See iy ee eg ae ee 278 00 5,124 13 323 93 5,726 06 
ENUILOLA. (eos. 4 fdlrit neuen a lanes ne bres 188 00 2,250 00 748 73 3,186 73 
BOA vier isos Leche lea Ge etn haan 292 00 4,148 49 333 28 4,713 77 
PODALPION.. Sct be Ca Pee Meda cere 722 00 11,408 O1 347 64 12,477 65 
BRP SOR TIT : Sr skeese bale Ko gern eae a Oe ee 1,148 00 13,127 20 237 79 14,552 99 
UNG BIE) ats) Lt ee een RA eS ae He ak TO BAA 215 00 3,271 70 374 10 3,860 80 
Tees obh walle Peak teh eee ce Oe es Pee 118 00 1,666 42 331 74 2,116 16 
Hae BOWMADYIUG te 348 ae cae swe ica 405 00 4,800 00 FEOL ah 5.252 81 
PA GTACebLidge a.) ak leew... un» Seen 596 00 2,646 97 227 95 3,470 92 
DS TLD UON Bh duke cole Ee Sis wstotn'e sitet 496 00 4,750 00 187 59 5 443 59 
fa Brotnite stake. bees, conte ty 949 00 13,000 00 | 749 07 , 14,698 07 
Fe Carleton Piste: sc) Lu vele wc «sone 516 00 3,700 00 | 1,938 53 | 6,154 53 
CS CTE ea Cor aman eae ESTO eM. 0 467 00 3,100 00 533 68 | 4,100 68 
A] RODOULE Nn ran a lary wae eo ees aut 379 00 5,500 00 3%8 84 | 6,267 84 
18 Collingwood ...... SEL TER ao ee eee 830 00 8,600 00 881 86 | 10,811 86 
VED SRYONT TANG Lies ame see a reallote stone oe als a Go 483 00 4,395 91 2,863 03 7,741 94 
PO MICHOLOREO Rs ihre hd os Siok wos oe ek ee 399 00 - 4,592 72 975 67 5,967 39 
PLP ICORGOUE Tee eee te Pa wines Shei Tyee 219 00 2,981 00 4,475 91 7,675 91 
GUNES soe ae MeO ee Ric oss sphere 396 00 3,881 25 601 95 4,379 20 
Pah SLOAAY EAATIA Ys he mW violets, stale oo Sic are a's v vom Miko 304 00 2,494 31 382 87 3,181 18 
a SORHOK Esc. /< te) FLOWERS LURE oe ic wrece alate o Steps anes 175 00 1,965 98 27 30 2,168 28 
2dsShle thc FELD MOR OE RR Gee Te cor Heal Oe ERROR TO 342 00 2,650 00 345 71 3,338 71 
OL ORE: WV ULAIN BY, heh rstoe iy piel eis sop ul lNke Mya 195 00 8.671 50 6,404 30 15,270 80 
EMR R GBS oe ets LS RR ae hls clas Asievert 1,040 00 14,950 00 465 32 16,455 32 
DR TANATGQUE | os AeA ee ss oho so ee eo: 588 00 4,930 57 93 65 5,612 22 : 
BP COLIC ie OD te ar Be ates 6 os Belated one 562 00 5,126 80 &9 00 5,777 80 
SO COT ID RY Gero 'y 62 ss aa be ty aoe we ee aks / 468 00 1,678 53 802 09 2,948 62 
DEL ATTAVONIUERL ; (ce ee ha erodes sou oS oe ss ate 228 00 3,650 00 783 3,885 33 
BOXEVATEISCON 4 2.5.52: Senate see SU, Aes 219 00 2,431 00 _ 300 33 2,950 33 
SELAWRESUULY . in cuhtaiirnoech naa: Sade bk 47 00, | 1,600 00 63 30 1,710 30 
PUEMLUIPOLROML sis cy teeter Uiictee ca. caus 663 00 6,422 32 270 28 7,355 60 
MPR PUSATLOATCLITRG 9K © 55s arolee oiy MONE ts ek te ae ole | 437 00 8,413 00 1,027 40 4,877 40 
Dine CON ot Pe Pee cin gael sip ceed Oe ae 356 00 3,300 00 171 43 8,827 43 
RVIMPATULICLEAY Se ee schol cPevets Wien tate a eiats ns ed tart 803 00 9713 74 187 33 10,704 07 
DS RAGIBLGWAL Neots bus Rove mot ersiceb so tts Senate 310 00 3.740 00 48 25 4,098 25 
BO mstuble CULEONG. 4. cubion. lo halen 6 ar 147 00 1,426 00 441 62 2,014 62 ; 
PONEALLOW SA's ae. oP Ue ats Swit one Mase 316 00 929 00 260 69 1,565 69 ~ 
MARIN TONE OR “Or hoa cans Sohal Bene nha 379 00 2,640 00 330 66 3,349 66 
MEP VEAL (Oho ofa cit ts 6 ac HOR NE Oa enh 295 00 4,623 91 415 93 5,334 84 
Se IMILCON 7, cS onc cist ac ele ee nace wee Oe a 300 00 1,522 55 1,664 16 3,486 71 
MA eELONOLY CA uF e. Liis Laad a oe ciemuen Bt ee eke 412 00 3,229 00 292 78 3,933 78 
45 Mount Forest ........ ease ee gai nel tees 444 v0 3,431 00 264 35 4,139 35 
EMR ATGG) fie auf xs Sei We hte ditnores ORM fe 535 00 4,800 00 i» 491 63 5,826 53 
47 Newmarket ...... srcile Rea crete ats Mace NENA 48 374 00 2,275 00 869 88 8,518 88 
BEN WALA Ao es | Wicks» Sahat aoeatale vn add onder 147 00 1,784 26 94 74 2,026 00 
Ppriangara Halls’. . vit, eth ae owe ite Ses 485 00 6,100 00 249 33 6,834 33 
RR GTELESA Y's). av Wall apie Aberen eet 460 00 3 494 24 4,758 50 -8,712 74 
PERE SEG EL GTONLO vs S545 OC hc ee ds mies 198 00 3,333 45 201 3h 3,782 80 
ONE SLD Sa RII ere, eg 181 00 3,994 90 29 05 4,204 95 
PEMPADVOUTUG?. ic w.clie Uh Doe ke eee Dy Pony 589 00 4.115 00 104 25 4,808 25 
PE COCTINIE ON asso > hat 6 Udy We Aker eet Shek 484 CO 8 000 00 128 00 8,612 00 
BC SIABAWIAN ON oo axles s S03 Me cd ee oh bt lee Ge 458 00 6,285 00 270 80 7.013 80 
56 Owen Sound «..........: pA eee Hee 1,103 00 15,352 08 257 10 16,712 18 
RRO PSEDT os. 20) 2 ere da dha pea 234 00 2,994 55 279 71 | 3,508 26 
PEEVE Se oo e's oso os) OAS Se 156 00 1,794 00 767 17 2,717 17 
BPE TG os iv Ck Sou has 2 W SoM Sve taco agtedaetetetels 340 00 2,533 890 2,166 14 5.039 64 
Rare eer TIOUNIIE fos a. aale nt 1) Seve eee eile 568 00 5,086 50 241 85 5,886 35 
TE ASG ES 205 obit xen ORL OS EO 352 00 3,883 03 606 32 4,841 35 
62 Penetanguishene..... (owas chal oe aaa eee 299 00 1 686 45 433 51 | 2.418 97 
Bae PNA Lks Sk sath as vies oo Mieemitaee UBER §29 00 | 9.937 06 242 81 | 10,718 8 
64 Peterberough...........--.ceeecees ..| 1,155.00 | = 16,800 00 | 2.163 30 | 20,118 80 
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900) EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 33 
‘Public Schools. 
Expenditure. 
e EI of of 3 c= 8 
“ot Sw 5 A= B22 
= © ‘= Kee) ‘= 9 9 
& BB s a, ° Ay & 
eS ae 5 es ° Hrd > a =] 
mn oa a8 2 awa Quy Ou f 
5 as S 2h as g Se3 Z 
5 ae ae ooo 2 : 
Oo mM a » oO La) 
3 $3 a Bie Spas Sea 3 
a | wh = Ad = AQ 
$ «a $ ¢ $ oc. $ c $ ¢. $ 6C¢ 
| BBO TANS. oes tenn «8: 15 74 437 29 2,142 77 239 18 
2 EOE CO an ae at icater, « Sette wall cc aes we UN 2,453 75 6.091 54 149 54 
3 OU 00 aid ire: Ves’ 23 90 452 77 2,391 67 433 54 
4 S ASTCO he ae ek, 25 49 608 78 4,069 96 1,656 10 
5 POOUR CRYO ot Oe Aen ea 4 80 412 93 2,409 41 777 32 
6 3,144 00 718 41 13 08 751 84 4,627 33 146 44 
ih 7,847 00 102 95 57 48 2,071 53 10,078 96 2,398 69 
8 SO7G 300s a ae ns 228 61 3,562 49 13,771 00 781 99 
9 D G05 OL et heiee wa ee 110 00 694 89 | 3,410 80 450 00 
10 308 "A Se a seieAn sje eee MN cies cine oe 130 68 1,434 11 682 05 
11 3,675 75 112 25 33 33 1,231 60 5,052 93 199 88 
12 D ENC LOURN Ratbone Lis ac ae 84 60 729 50 3,457 69 13 23 
13 SSD TREN OL ate. fiatk x pee 627 45 903 46 5,388 14 45 45 
14 8,037 91 600 00 190 94 5,169 06 13,997 91 700 16 
15 4.506 30 ABU BANE ey ahs ae cae, 1112716 5,682 O1 472 52 
16 ALSO he 0 (RM i aoe A A aca A Na ! 809 82 3,799 82 300 86 
17 4,055 72 253 72 57.42 | 1,817 75 6,184 61 83 23 
18 PG oO ab ts cathe eee an cd wh 56 00 3,149 21 9,857 72 454/14 
-19 4,330 89 | AYO umes ray yk bea 1 ae Tee ine 1,411 93 5,742 82 1,999 12 
20 TEE Cela me PRN EMIRS Tc dig BLA 908 97 5,174 11 793 28 
21 Dee OUUi educa eewisesd 2k apn veo DE A 454 01 3,079 O1 4,596 90 
22 BPTROMS OW ide cereale en | 7 20 873 83 4,670 86 208 34 
23 2,377 93 455 23 11 29 258 13 3,102 58 78 60 
24 BOAO ES RE ME RS oy can ia the «earns nh 460 88 2,103 46 64 82 
25 DAS VOR OTT cute metas sale 20 55 868 57 3,204 19 134 52 
26 5,280 55 4,400 00 928 24 2,027 58 12,636 37 2,634 48 
27 10,26 13 2,632 84 398 80 2,788 46 16,084 23 571 09 
28 BDDT AL ONES sae vat eee, att 44 80 982 46 5,584 73 27 49 
29 RTT Feliie | Wy ie RCaRT Ted WS RL aS te OR 1,271 85 5,777: 80°. Alteaant neg Mie ae 
30 1,291 25 174 10 16 00 408 22 1,889 57 1,059 05 
31 2,737 00 80 28 35 00 979 12 3,831 40 53 93 
32 2.120 00 30 05 ) 59 80 609 29 2,819 14 131 19 
33 Bete does (ee ei, Coes LOW TAL Roane eats g 460 08 1,575 53 134 77 
34 BADE Ta le en iicyd xh at 30 01 1,878 67 7,351 43 747. 
35 BISOB Boia TAs cient ge Mee amas ail Bes 1,178 32 4,514 94 362 46 
36 Bi QaGesana lie eeu vie cy lee 48 91 736 51 3,821 78 5 65 
37 8,184 82 90 00 | Eadie AP Cl 2,414 72 10,689 54 14 53 
38 BAAS OSL ta WL en ee ebta d rien’ aio spk: | 1,017 52 4,065 60 32 65 
39 Was ISAs eth ean ag 37 68 371 78 1,375 71 | 638 91 
40 DOB LS Oerols sy naam meee once tah ok Wigan gS 168 63 1,420 01 | 145 68 
41 DTI coo Mel occ ek es ot eee HOE ee ee oe 499 60 3,054 92 |. 94 74 
42 3,258 16 425 25 93 17 1,233 75 5,010 33 324 51 
43 2,463 00 366 80 29 63 326 03 3,185 46 301 25 
44 DIBOD OO ris Th J ale Moe ae te hd he ticles 1,118 10 3,708 10 225 68 
45 DOGS BO! Aes. si deeer eee 49 69 985 66 4,003 90 135 45 
46 SGAG S0se lsd Code eho URE Genes ea fete 1,363 79 | 5,010 09 816 44 
47 DGB Gn ia cella. c.Fohcs Fase ea ome eens 654 69 3,021 33 497 55 
48 1,470 00 671350 || Lake es 498 65 9.026. COb |. veels fein wee 
49 4,818 00 1,076 47 142 57 677 20 6,714 24 120 09 
50 2,975 89 3,226 76 242 07 953 63 7,398 35 1,314 39 
51 2,890 43 BAGG LTS: cu eee y 755 25 3,670 34 62 46 
52 AT SSB TN ATA OX leet me aye | Meets ste plete ; 916 56 | | 2,790 13 1,414 82 
53 CUES TT at Cn ae eae oN 13 25 864 54 4,807 83 04 
54 6,674 08 175 00 100 00 1,511 56 8,460 64 151 36 
55 4,792 25 0 80 5 75 1,897 99 6,696 79 317 01 
56 10,098 00 3,855 76 142 07 2,477 80 16.573 63 138 55 
57 GLB TO ON Ie ak diosa a otic ale, o reteleratae 859 29 3,474 29 33 97 
58 Re ICIS Veh e AERC RU CP Ie eae me 463 40 1,938 40 778 77 
59 3,617 00 65 00 24 96 1,249 26 4,956 21 83 73 
-60 3,698 00 927 80 72 50 919 78 5,648 08 238 27 
61 ORIESE Mae brats Foe ecsiuin ds | 25 13 731 73 4,688 74 152 61 
62 1,717 00 92 71 18 84 292 40 2,120 95 298 02 
63 3,545 00 B SOBRE Meant eta ties 1,049 04 | 10,447 21 271 66 
64 135742 90 licks nwstsee te eS ae call Se 6,374 50 20,117 40 0 90 
3 E. 
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Receipts. . 
22 oO zB 5S 
» nv no HH Oo 
=| ~aA os | 
ao 
f + PES ae | 
Towns.—Con. © = = ie ‘Om of 
om SB 2 Tog 975 2 
3 Ea es KES 
‘a a3 esa sas 
o 58 Das 678 A 
4 = fe) a 
$ c¢ $ Cc $ c. $ ¢ 
BOBEOULOIORS : |... Gch Ue ebe MERU Ae ae eee 563 00 8,437 00 1,275 61 10,275 61 
EHO PEIOGOLL 0 ses git ie te as kes aoe bene 552 00 4,100 00 822 x2 5,474 82 
Be aorh ALthur x, secu een seks cela oe hielo 271 00 3, 110717 1,779 43 5,760 60 
DECOY L ELODG., Swe ainsi ches weenie t 710 00 6,245 56 425 00 7.380 56 
BORE TASCODE 605: Midi te ee ot wns s Ons ON 454 00 2,653 00 460 10 3,567 10 
PORETORDOD (Niio's shee abet oN MURR eee ans 239 20 3,111 00 2,064 1E 5,414 35 
Ramat EOTUALS Tavis) Mie ate cle Lia eens 6 2 00 22,699 00 32,317: 55 55,628 55 
PON entire wit: ti)ueie chek Wile es ene mince 376 00 5.610 45 1,286 39 7,272 84 
TONdgotowne te sb tame ya) baci ene 272 00 2,500 00 2,821 14 5,593 14 
PENAL WIC 2 ue cco ee eee Eats @ korea a oe 173 00 2,000 00 2,140 76 4,313 76 
CE OALTIA Tt. Shes, ACS a eee we es Lode yeas 910 00 7,787 30 5,733 95 14,431 25 
TONSa alt shes ViArie dees atk oocls wiete ee oe 750 00 5,700 00 470 77 6,920 77 
Lin eat OLN yc eels chi Ne eee ons: ies Seer 296 Ou 3,650 00 860 80 | 4,806 80 ~ 
78 CS COR ye oe Recess itis nie’ | ere ee 497 00 3,582 82 669 21 4,749 03 ’ 
CO MDSIED BAIS shan Stina tes'n ce OS alee 543 00 6,045 60 161 25 6,749 85 
OUTSTAY NOT iran ME om Se me wien g ode a 145 00 1,875 50 258 98 2,259 48 
SHU S SUL SCONE BLISS 25s fo58 oie cuala’s Xho ecko hone 54 00 1,071 12 599 8&8 1,725 00 
P50 SESE OAVERL IO S051 CRTs Wise & ota 6 to ele he tu 416 00 4,100 00 553 89 | 5,069 89 
Od (OEFALDTOY \. s5)seieise Cee he eects be ov eeedeae vette | 527 00 4,160 00 457 51 5,144 51 
BHIOMADORY Wisc e ert bins ox wae nek «nie cae als | 160 00 2,386 46 409 28 2,955 74 
BD NOSSRLOR tess eee pete siete" oe ea isk 286 00 1,493 75 149 50 1,929 25 
SThGrnburys fides nok esos ue enden | 75 00 1.766 49 318 11 2,159 60 
OTe MOLOI olin iets Site Sees Ob oldie ate ote tr ves 180 00 2 894 83! 441 93 3,516 76 
88. Dilsonburge.. Soave. by Seal HLS ie 300 00 3,486 52 17522 3,959 74 
SUG) OTONtO Ss UNCHLON Sey scshi ads soe eidake s 980 00 13,862 25 : 617 39 15,459 64 / 
Dt MA PONGON Skids A. Muuttiow ete eee see ee wes 387 00 Op TLOtoe 175 84 4,273 16 
SUIS DVI yaaa sok tele tthe ntotacih ove ota Praee OAs 219 00 2.750 14 | 3 50 2,972 64 
De Viewkeekhill (train. cree ms bales tee 295 00 2,450 00 693 02 3,438 02 
NY AI MEY COM 215 alee rine a inset. ow Gis ie Goatees oF 419 00 ! 3,664 95 326 62 4,410 57 
Us Wy GIKDEVINLG 3,5 erent reat 5 hp eae cee 167 00 | . 3300 00 72 06 8,539 06 
a SV LIRCGUULE | y Vaine ey sc.ai vee ee hn oe 298 00 | 3.962 75 322 00 4,582 75 
OO VYVAOTIOO. |. oc Cae eA ote tie a vets ple aces 409 00 | 5,000 00 197 28 5,606 28 
Bef ES 21 6 ARM Sn t-te Ree CL 227 00 | 3,027 50 2,659 74 5,914 24 
OS AMAL sic ass clea BEE hee Wt a : 413 00 | 4.250 00 59 86 4,722 86 
Fd ENV EAPCOW . .c.'2 5 dee Be ee eae e woken ue 5 258 00 2,405 34 606 56 3,269 90 
POIANA TINS DTI 5 vider une Mate Dis corn oh bo oa Bees 261 00 3.350 00 254 23 3,865 23 
Se EVV OO USGCACK (.:5 Say ete st os Sear Sey be 1,257 00 12,550 00 6,511 23 20,318 23 
otal sus. poe seers es cis toes 42,407 20 | 486,544 93 115,834 55 644,786 68 
Totals, 
eesounties, ete, sc VO tae all nose sek eee 249,316 80 | 1,885,330 00 997,082 33 SSE 120-15 
DRUUESIOR Ts Nod b% g-eateus CU Rietenes ote Sintatere eee 55,527 00 847.726 22 121,794 15 1,025 047 37 
SETA 5c. Wie Vis w Whole dock ee ID AL Eee 42 407 20 486,544 93 115,834 55 644,786 68 
wasrTand wotal, 1899 io Peak Secs eae 347,251 00 3,219,601 15 1,234,711 03 4,801,563 18 
42 eee SOS foc Pe seenees ak eee he 340,470 78 | 3,305,381 74 1,184,407 24 4,830,259 76 
RPMOEGSSOS, oo oaks ss Uwe Pe ane oe 6,780 22 he Lee 505308: 79 sciis Poaee ease ae 
PPL GOTORED Ns kn so cs bse Soe Sy ie MERE RE ata ls Ov he WER aie BOUL diate a 50 Sap nee Ts 28,696 58 
ee eee lagi 
PRPCECOURALE | Soin die las kik kh she xe cae eee ant 7 67 26-° tS, Boe eee 
Cost per pupil. 
PeMETTIAR OGG: hon sd Ha i hla ws Soe ny eee 8 03 
MERION Cal tL, bx, So Myce inel bane oe meee 15 06 
PRMUNIMEMAD Rode) ab tbe Ss 5 lank ble Gy weet Rene 9 64 
PONTO: sod sie Vey dele ais o> +H 9 37 | 
| 


¥ > 


Expenditure. 
: tof) oo. 
m =} * Sot Bin 2 
2 S 8 oa £23 
< Se By ao Bm E 
m 2O sg. Heo og o 8 
“wn os aS 3 32 v ee 2 
3 a3 22% a. 8 rae 
3 nt eS 5 Oo 2, | net 5 
s 28 e Am G58 Son a 
= ; nD = oe Es aa) 
$ «. $ ¢ $ oc Cln| $ «. $ 
65 CUOMO seu yoid Lone. coli tae cme meee 2,958 20 9,125 95 1,149 66 
66 CCIE ST oital EAA We ata as 107 95 1,322 05 5,460 36 14 46 
Bier SOU! 22 ae 48 70 2,813 71 5,712 63 47 97 
68 TO LOU MAAS. 4 cho Shoe, 14 90 | 1,590 66 7380-56 vilGen Ge Woes eee 
69 DEO sa Ries cd cecrak, > we came Niles Rie ais arn ts ’ 906 14 3,495 70 7) 40 
MEME, CNOA Lt yn Mok! Mon Stale ne ft ERE Ct 779 77 5,682 29 1,732 06 
71 8,140 93 11,098 87 1,890 83 34,423 36 35,553 99 74 56 
“ip 3,269 50 781 95 90 56 3,130 83 7 272 84.2 | = Ae eae 
73 LAY AV RO ECR IG: ea pra 6 20 2,524 28 5,263 30 329 84 
74 ACO DO. Pte grade aa eshte Meats or ha! ve 427 83 2,157 33 2,156 43 
75 8,679 96 SO Ge Tht hae le a ase Aen, | 1,170 87 12 866 57 1,564 68 
76 IND AOE 8, Bail (os WPI ae ee RO AR a Te Sa 2,107 68 6,902 31 18 46 
17 PEG Or uilacstire oP sn Nai 2 Ura claw ordi’, 1,346 55 3,911 55 895 25 
78 Talo OOM Ue hh re tected eet ek bel a 539 07 4,652 07 96 96 
TOR RNA OIBTA0 ho esos 127, AT 1,540 54 6,296 41 453 44 
80 AZO O08 16 ooo vi ey oe os 33 59 262 41 2,086 00 193 48 
81 650 00 20 30 1 30 860 59 1,522 19 192 81 
22 BOG yLe peli af thts ce hs 29 00 1,823 00 4,918 18 151 71 
83 PCO in nto Sexe en inate See ei ake ya 2 1,290 50 5,140 50 4 01 
84 1,270 00 eee ee a 837 56 2,111 01 844 73 
85 BROOM TO DON en etek wine af ou Rl ams CON Dy sai hot 199 51 1,687 80 241 45 
86 POCO ROU tHe odes Act hs Rah eoee edule di. 372 58 1,927 58 232 02 
87 2.450 00 | BR VR Ae SAA ne hah aE 634 38 3,084 38 432 38 
88 B52 Bo MAL Lik rete Ne «| 39 66 767 50 3.959274. {bole aeons 
89 10,703 40 | brie wee eer Rie: en tae oc ohh ee 4,594 39 15,297 79 161 85 
90 POT AL are elk We aS os 21 00 981 60 3,675 32 597 84 
91 2,358 68 | OTR aR NE Dre cake oe 603 19 2,961 87 10 77 
92 1,888 15 9 80 60 49 653 69 2.612 13 825 89 
93 3,552 45 | pee hie La ee a eh aa 829 76 4,382 21 28 36 
94 PeSStO4 Send. Seu oe cls is 34 91 848 42 3,321 87 217 69 
95 3,800 75 | Boe REN 1 85 780 15 4, 58975, (tsar ie mene ae 
96 PE SUORGOL FUN ce ce ol ane bee obo Stews hs tale 1,147 39 5,456 05 150 23 
97 BRAGS O'. liteg oh yer aie ae: 2 09 796 80 3,267 64 2,646 60 
98 ean O0! flee staat awe eee 10 00 868 97 4,711 97 10 89 
99 DA los OOP ys ee eee Manes teas clean oi aie 389 71 2,804 71 465 19 
100 SO Os ity anc oe. ae Ra lets te poate 760 18 3,865: 93) alee eeepc ee eee 
PO lige AvP OOF OO 5.8. dean dens | 1,123 49 2,979 88 15,203 37 5,114 86 
a | | | ee 
- 385,251 51 40,776 02 | 7,770 73 158,611 94 592,410 20 52,376 48 
1 1,727,960 48 194,496 15 35,563 25 452,759 14 2,410,779 02 720,950 11 
2 663,429 33 87,130 80 16,193 68 250,104 89 1,016 858 70 8,188 67 
3 385,251 51 40,776 02 ! 7,770 73 158,611 94 592,410 20 52,376 48 
4 2.776.641 32 322,402 97 59,527 66 861,475 97 4,020,047 92 781,515 26 
5 «2,747,159 98 426,421 97 57,699 78 811,952 16 4,043,233 89 787,025 87 
6 DO AST BL \ec ean. esters wen 1,827 88 ON) att eee Pe Rn PD at ul tic 
Ramet. ans 104 O19, Oliuaales c. tircte rte ie eta. Tia 23,185 97 5,510 61 
8 69 8 | 1.5 21.5 
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Counties. 


(Including incorporated 
villages, 
but not cities or towns.) 


| 
| 
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Bruce 
Cu rleton . 
EKssex 
Hrontenac . 
(irey 
Hastings . 
Huron 
Kent 

Lambton 
Lanark 
Leeds and Grenville . 
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Lincoln eo ese ie 
Norfolk 
Northumberland 
Ontario 
Peel . 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Prese tt and Russell. . 
Renfrew 
Simcoe 
Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry. +2 sje. a. « 8. 
Waterloo et 
*Welland 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
RYKGME hr euigte csr et 
District Algoma...... 
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Belleville 
Brantford 
Chatham 
Guelph 
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Ottawa 
St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Toronto 
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VI.—TABLE F.—Roman 


Receipts. Expendi 
os a r= st Alem s0 5 8 
S| & z pe 3 & 2 ge gueee 
M oa nes wal ea 
BS ee ae als gta | haemtaneenad sare 
oa © 2 375 3 2 Beas. as) 
iS) - 4 0) ° - me  » 
ra a) i 2 g g Ke f So 
& & = es = on) x) aS Las} 
g Ae iS ae : a 7) 5, A, 
5 op G 3 i 3 a s 
Z SS mM mM Ely pn D = 
| Calvien BUC) > BL OM tanneries $ oa Papel Bo 
| 10 428 00) 5,560 70 2,365 35 =8, 354 05) 4,515 00 825 82 2302 
1 15° 640 00, 5,960 32 1,227 19 7,827 51! 4,267 00 573 00 52 65, 
in 432 00| 3,415 27 620 25; 4,467 52) 3,054 00 150 25: 43 74 
| 10 872 00} 2,343 87| 1,337 56, 4,053 43) 2,454 50 9407, 10 73 
i 318 00} 1 ‘71 68! 556 16| 2,645 84! 1,595 00, 68 34 17 40 
283 00 1.618 89 571 30| 2,473 19 1,543 50) 306 90 3 60 
6 253 00|, 2,236. 78 870 30, 2,860 08} 1,885 00 45 06; 15 52 
5 249 00} 2,011 58; 1,118 29} 3,378 87; 1,634 50) 324 50| 16 20 
9 70.00 524 20 198 21 792 41 495 OO). 0 oat cas a eeeecne 
et es: 143 00 601 07 332 99) 1,077 06) 675 00| (258 26 33 
5 223 00] 1,206 85 486 82 1,916 67| 1,280 00; ZOO. seen 
2 65 00 477 04 95 43 638 47 446276). OS eee Benes 
y, 69 00} 1,135 63 306 39, 1,511 02 700 00! 344 00 6 20 
4 71 60 970 47 210 61 1,252 08 890'00)). < settee | 5 25 
1 59 00 420 61 542 05' 1,021 66 430-681) ceca an ae are eee 
u 225 00) 2,050 53 611 16} 2,896 69} 1,795 00, 173 25 28 80 
as - 89 00 54 68 347 61 991 29 625 00} 100"00) eae 
1 39 00 155 00 41 00 235 00 210.00). th 2s atte oe ee ee 
Hl 102 00; 1,269 51 252 78| 1,624 29, 1,045 00 4 08 35 50 
1 20 00 220 20 26 33 269° 55! ZOOMO0) Scola, hostels 
66} 3,224 00) 22,191 61] 12,757 82] 38,173 33 19,181 60) 7,910 85} 456 22 
9 700 00} 2,992 59| 1,147 96! 4,840 55 2,865 42 140 60 63 59 
3 2335 00}” 1-412’ 82 285 06} 1,630 88; 1,150 _ 181 88 12 60 
| 747 00} 5,047 i 894 32} 6,688 86) 4,491 00 810 38! 42 82 
7 356 00} 3,158 10; 1,590 26; 5,104 36) 2,752 50 15 18 hes, 
| 1 FL..OO1G* SS cent meee | 21 00 21 UU Sai te nar nae 
Ny 8 305 00} 2,551 38} 1, 006 14 3,862 52] 2,095 00 309 96 4 10 
1 54 00 149 00 103 35 297 36 220 00 8 00 4 40 
2 53 00 413 41 281 82| 748 23 490 00 37 25 5 94 
2 209 00 684 83 680 92, 1,565 75} 1,000 67 120 00} nee 
a 12; 1,073 00] , 3,052 5:3} 2,048 99 6,173 81] 2,871 86) 1,712 98] 112 82 
| op bien WB Bg 00, 75,362 67; 32,913 65] 119,393 32 66,879 99] 14,265 60; 987 48 
| 
4 262 00 = 1,594 04 309° 86!) 2.165 90)” 1600-00) 22522. ob aeeeee 
lah ee, 248 00 1,513 40 388 00} 2,149 40) 1,166 33 428 22 6 58 
| ‘| 165 00 1,564 92 624 99} 2,354 91) 1,624 25 4 85 6 00 
aS 260 00) 2,909 74 159 99; 3,329 73| 1,700 00'.......... 117 00 
iS 922 00) 11,434 10} 2,216 77 14. 572 87; 5209 00] 1,846 45, 1,233 48 
4 490 00) 4, 850 00} 3,889 42] 9,229 42; 3,893 00} 1,288 03) 164 05 
6 569 00) 6 633 26 "362 00 7, 584 26} 2,633 33} 2,250 00; 300 00 
23; 4,325 00) 81.725 00! 11,115 76| 97,165 76 20, 740 00} 32,553 36] 110 00 
3) 235 00| 3,778 82 205 65; 4,219 47: 1,991 64] 1,332 50 7 70 
1! 1B OO! S. . aukoe 990 43 12128 43 800 OS Facet ace ek igs 
1 238 00} 2,378 33] 615 81) 38,232 14 .1,300 00, 800 00 44 0C 
21); 2,925 00; 37,966 49; 18,160 76 54,052 25 21,198 78 11,988 55| 1,519 87 


~ 77| 10,777 00, 156,368 10, 34,039 44] 201,184 54) 63,856 33 52,491 96. 3,508 68 


1} 105 00! ~—81 65 1,030 39! 2,017 05) 840 46; —«-167 38|........ 
1}  16100| 801 08| 1,971 36] 2,933 44. 1,357 00! 128 24! 14 94 
2} 178 00! 2,965 21 95 50| 3,228 711 1,664 66 14400, 4 50 
11 107 09 1.361 411 99377] 2.462 18] 90000 32098 19 74 
1! 29900] 2475 15' 641 48! 3'345 631 1.40000 51510 46 29 
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Catholic Separate Schools. 
ture Pupils. Attendance. 
2 g| 3 | : 
: oO 
a Anes t 5) op & e: D 
$ ” a Bh ret AR | 2 
5, © ‘Bu Pts hue: 1718 Bete he amine 
3 = 5 5 eS 4 do ° a a Py = 
5 S| Qy Bo in al Og e | fe s = 8 
Q I} ey » a) Nos oO o>) ro) 
8 S 3 2. ° At a5 ae ie S 2 ‘ad 
© | 2B he © =o ape Ae S 10 =) cS 
3 A q 2 . ° ~ Dt ce re val ° } Os 
g 8 Rl Oe BO Won fe ea a aed 9 igh) SUIS penal 
= ° 3 5 5 = > i} a ny a = = = 
or AH ica Z —Q O < fa | ~ 10 = | a) 
$ oc $ c.| $c. . | | | 
1 1,716 92) 7,080 76/1, 273 29] 1,106 583 523 669 61 4 105 182 285 467, 24 
2 1,861 85| 6.754 50/1,073 Ol} 1,291 663 628 713 55 95 228 322} 263 340 §=48 
3. 780 55: 4,028 54; 438 98 582 288; 294 372 64 27 27 114 134 227| 53 
4 563 27 3,122 57| 9380 86 344 176 168 198: 58 16 43 67 56 127| 35 
5 353 24] 2,033 98} 611 86 293 158 135; 119 41! 34 48 95 67 44 5 
6 225 54) 2,979 54) 393 65 263 140 123 123 47 21 47 60 77 58h 
7 378 57| 2,324 15} 535 93 407 232 175 230! 57 30 43 58 126 1391 11 
8 675 18] 2,650 38) 728 49 896 206 190; © 193 49 50 70 75 89 109 3 
9 107 96 602 96| 189 45 104 59 45 46 44 10 20 25 28 Zinn 
10 210 43 919 01] 158 05 410 52 58 59 54 8 16 21 27 36 2 
11 312 89} 1,594 89) 321 78 225 125 100 130 58! 14 34 4U 54 74 9 
12 116 22 562 98 75 49 84 43 41 45 54 rae 9; 12 26 SO) ee 
13 343 99] 1,394 19) 11683] 155; 75) 80] 92) 59 GO. 07M) Bde Bi emia 
14 180 77' 1,076 02} 176 06 125 76 49 69 55 v 10 17 22 50! 19 
15 164 41 595 09} 426 57; 103 58 45 45 44 ; Zt 14 19 7 oy eee 
16 420 96] 2,418 O01] 478 68 254 t37 Ly 133 52 19 30 57| 78 LOR 
17 151 51 876 51; 114 78 100 53 47 68) 68 3 6 18 17 43} 13 
18 29/00). Y235) OO 7. 34 20; 14 13 38 7 7 7 10 See 
19 336 09° 1,490 67| 202 62! 211 118 93 110 52 20), DE 49 61 oa 1 
20 24 60 224 60 44 95 33) 16 17 15! 46 5| 5 6 rE ae 
21 3,353 36) 30,902 03/7,271 30 2,887; 2,738 2,895| 51 504 192i 1 822, 1,249) 1 99 169 
22 305 71 3,375 32)1, 465 23 "536, 257 279 265 50| 48 86 eo LEG 143) 22 
23 161 50 1,505 98} 124 90} 222 123 99 139 1 14 15 °| 50! 85]. 23 
24 1,213 91| 6,558 11! 130 75} 1,176 586 590 552, 47 111 185 330 =79) 258| 13 
25 1, 141 aa) 3,908 &0)1,195 56 ad 353 306 55 39 115 104 141} 223) 27 
26 2t 00}.... -steces at Wate aes he’ Gy amd pees aie HD Scr penta PP rtadin t Pe ee flats Greases |laey teed [to/anste 
oT 788 76| 3,197 82| 664 70 403 204! 199 oid 61 26| ~ 36! 81 98 154 8 
28 24 95 257 35 40 00 27 14 13 11! 41 1 6 10 + Gitte 
29 Lobe ok 664 50 83 73 105 | 57 55 53 9 19 20 27 DOH 
122 76) 1,243 48} 3822 32 200; 111 89; = 92 46 19 35 51 35 50; 10 
31 549 94| 5,247 60} 926 21 Bn, 321 334 284 43 121 110 159 132 125 8 
16,743 27) 98,876 29/20: 517 03/15, ae 8,182) 7, oh 8, = 53) 1 SOLO ure, pee 3, 3,505) 3, bi 4,673} 508 
a 462 aa 2,062 22} 103 68 405! 230 175 250 = ‘| 28 165 92 LCE AR ae 
2 470 30 =. 2,071 43 Cee 321 155 166 231 72 4 16 | : 67 7) BSA 
3 602 24 2,237 34, 117 57 345 183! 162 215 62 24 30 56 83 TOPs 
4 857 38 2,674 38) 655 35 412} 224 188} 315 17 7 28 41 124, PA ee 
5 4,815 30) 13,104 23/1, 468 64) 1,639 772 867| 1,170 71 40 95 239 276) 989) .... 
6 3.769 00 9,114 08} 115 34 793 395 398 564 (nt 14 4] 115 180 443|.... 
7 1,916 62 7,099 95) 484 31 764' = 411 353 570 75 4 60 109 141 450|.... 
8 37,867 61] 91,270 97|5,894 79) 5,487 2,842! 2,645) 3,622; 66 106 453} 1,314) 1,153) 2,461). 
9 867 54] 4,199 38 20 09 354 198 156 231' 65 sine 24 64| 96 166). 
10 320 63} 1,120 63 7 80 202 109 93 169! oh ete ar cA 8 27 167) .2 
11 1,078 74| 3,222 74 9 40 321 | Bits 144 226 71 9 16} 48 76 L728 
12 12,072 23) 46,779 437,272 82) 5,002 2,549! 2,453| 3,484 "| 233 426, 837 913} 2,593).... 
etna at en ae es beg | Oe I ee a ee freee ere 
65,099 81 184,956 78|16,22776)16,045| 8,245 7,800)11, 047 69 456| 1,217; 3,019 3,228] 8,125 
: Race ray : 
424 24| 1,432 08) 584 97 160 i 75 95 59| 7 16| 36 34! 65].... 
1,144 46| 21644 64 288 80/ 263 117! 146) 175) 67/ 7| 29) 51] _67| 109)... 
989 80| 2,802 96| 435 75 422 207 215 247 59 17 54 81 108; 162)\o G3 
780 5 2,021 37| 440 81 192 93 99 138 72 7 11 21 47 106}. 
790 90! 2,752 29! 598 34 401 207 194 269 67 15 24 61 81: 22uI. 
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Expendi 
m mn 7 ds . 
g r= | z & Ss Bs a 
a $s a2 3 ae a C2 7 
; 3 be o 8 3 a5 4 = 3 a 
Towns.—Continued. ” . Aes a 5° $ BS Saye e 
) > 22 Begs eee : = Rag 
Pm SB eS 2°90 g a aire B n'h 
is 8 ra Rg Sy cS o ae ~28 
7} (2) s —_ GS Gi DiS & 
|) ee Bos | 48684) 3 | 5 as | BES 
5 raf 3 tt 2 S © 2 6 ee 
Z i a Reni D ce = wa = 
$c. $c. $ Cc. $c. ey $ ait Soc; 
GUBrock Ville si 6 ss/e(e cies 1 258 00} 2,425 38 174: 731. (2858-11). 52,230 -00| 27.33. 3s in eee 
PRACOOOUIR Co Canes nal oes 1 188 00 925 00 26 54} 1,089 54 SOO LOO). oo coins eee eee 
BaGomwall ii. 2-4 ase 3 446 00} 4,392 00 324 98) 10/162 98) 23,000 O0lo as’... Dicer eee 
OOGNOGS |. 8451. oy snsliees 1 133 00 835 00 315 37] 1,283 37 TOO OO ie Ae ee ee 
OAS ot a Be ele 1 55 00 459 95| * 77 23 592 18 325 00 132 97| 10 60 
aT Goderichae. 2 .290.c.8 1 51 09 487 05 39 34 577 39 400 00}..... Nao. 30 00 
P2cingersoll ie, .) vice cae 1 77 00 SOT wal nese eeu 974 41 575 00 10 00 3 25 
de Lindray ee! 92 Fie 2 251. 00}; 2.096 82) 1,590° 01) 3,937 83)...2;110) O0ls.. i.e). oe ee 
GA. *Mattawarie cis sith es 1 60 00} 3,041 O1 299 25 3,400 26; 1,653 61] 1,030 89) 144 41 
15 Newmarket .......... 1 37 00 255 23 151 15) 443 43 2380 00 GOO} ote ek 
16 Niagara Falls ........ 1 107 00, 848 88 218 35° 1,174 23 G0G°00) ezav eh the 25 00 
1 VNorth: Bayside. 2 89 00; 1,300 00 384 09| 1,773 09] 1,024 98 260 11; 50 00 
LS: Opkvillo so. Veeco ees 1 18 00 253 88 105 03 376 9L SOO O0N «5.00 See | 1 00 
POE A Sets, ch 2 on Seas 1 105 00} 1,650 97; 1,467 38) 3,223 35) 1,375 00 339,000 oat eee 
ZOLOSRE WA ghee 9 89 bag. 2 iL 51 00 387 60 116 30 554 90 AZO200). ¢ Ava tae | Soka eee 
21 Owen Sound ......... i 70 00 708 28 549 1b! 1,327 43 385 00 343 80).. 
22 Batis i ..ccyin ts se) Al ipy 84, 00 24434 S4l) 446.8414 .7 O35-A8) 1880 0Ol 442 na), namene 
DO AE ILL Fale ss Sele Nea we a 36 00 316 55 99 73 452 28 340 00 450.. 
Bac Pembrokel. iccet vial ees i 266 00| 2,860 96 182 00, 3,308 96) 2,492 50 Sole S Tas eee 
ORDERED Aled cisohars Wile. heise } 124 00 901 00 120 00] 1,145 00 650 00 155 54) 20 00 
26 Peterborough ........ 3 403 00) 4,741 69 986 99} 6,131 59} 3,859 00 D0) 20 me wire at 
af Picton na) .. ci veh rae j 1 27 00 245 00 991 20} 1,263 20! SODMOO i ee eee 22 69 
234b org “Arthur’.< ie Ns.3 1 99 00 992 45 553.43] 1,644 88 | 1,090 00 89 28 45 00 
Wek rascoet fer vk sh ea 1 148 00 863 00 677 86] 1,688 86 LLOQ 00 is wo deel acces be 
SOE respon: |e eS eke 1| In Co 400 14 322 24 722 38: 300 00 146.96) 35< 8 nn 
31 Rat Portage ......... 2| 72 00; 1,700 09 239 11} 2,011 11| 1 000) UG) te.o 4a ee 
32 Renfrew........-000.- 2 153 00 3,329 97 200) 00} > 3,682 97), L997 16) eu.. «22.8% trindee stadade 
OB Sarnine: es <5. 1) 10100 1,065 48] — 213 90] 1,380 38 900 OO|.......... HORNEY i 
34 Sault Ste. Marie ..... it 62 00 899 55 288 75} 1,250 30) 823 00 87 50 12 00 
30 Ot. Mary's... 608.0 1 48 00. 379 41 326 00 753 41 325 00 132 15 31 00 
36 Sturgeon Falls ....... | 91 00 966 94 32 00} 1,089 94° 550 00 56: 00h ccs tects on 
STV OUGDURY! i, sb ciodaas eG 1 88 00} 2,150 98) 52 69| 2,291 67 750 00 114. Gh pee 
Do ee BOTOLA Si. eRe iL 74 00; 1,000 00 461 96; 1,535 96 700 00 431 89 15 00 
DO PONGONG. dx oendcvtons 1 160 00} 1,814 00 305 09) 2,279 09} 1,250 00 42D 00@ ck elder 
40 Vankleekhill ......... “t 138 00 759 00 274 63' 1,171 63 800 00 45 25 6 38 
BV OW alkextope Art ss 1 94 00 626 42 22 93 743 35 500 00 6 00 18 76 
42 Wallaceburg......... 1 83 00 886 29 114 55} 1,083 84; 741 66 5 tel musitos [a daun te Sao 
BSW BLODLOD > iis. ste sm aiaiees 1 71 09 700 00 14 68: 785 68 400 00) 129 74 1 10 
MAES WGTIEDY. Xo. ineia Spe oe os | 1 34 00 225 00 219 95! 478 95 260: OObis 5% eae 
PSDB last te wale ties tn ete Bee 5,132 00} 57,727 10| 17,717 93] 80,577 03) 44,434 03' 6,164 85 52). 65 
Totals.. | | 
1 Counties, ete . 222} 11,117 00! 75,362 67| 32,913 65) 119,393 32] 66,879 99 14,26560 987 43 
BOGS OU athe es wae 77| 10,777 00| 156,368 10! 34,039 44 201,184 54; 63,856 33| 52.491 96 3,508 68 
SEL OWNS 4 ahis. vtec o, £6 53 5,132 00) 57,727,10; 17,717 93 80,577 03) 44,434 03) 6,164.85. 521 65 
4 Grand Total, 1899..... 352) 27.026 00| 289,457°87| 84 671 02| 401,154 89) 175,170 35 =72,922 A 5,017 76 
5 ay rao eg 315) 26,538 85} 231,969 86) 130,676 15, 389,184 86| 167,671 21] 103,085 92) 5,598 37 
RPL BOPEARG (i). oie gos oak we 7 B87 20) 57; 488,01) 02. tees 11,970 03} 7,499 14 pane lite eet eee 
7 Decrease ............. eens] Ona ene 00H Lah Mwer Ca pepe 28m 30,163 51 580 61 
Bar orcentaeres. )54 levis « Aitcae ‘ U2 Deis Y o28s8 2 5oe 50 2b | a 
Cost per pupil— — | — — — — |_— — — | —_ —_—_ | —_ 
US: EO RS eet Uae 6 25 | | 
MERE co Silke canbe wcie celine se 11 53 
Rete ONTIIS AAW Wek wi c'« o's 21% seh 6 87 
BFE MOVNOG ead goo) ss. 1 Pemnd 8 42 | 


/ | 


* No report received ; statistics for preceding year. 
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39 
Catholic Separate Schools 
ture, Pupils. Attendance. 
m e 
© ro oes a | | 2 Ei 
m & ra Oo oO cs ° é s 
ps aoe =) Sle. S B : we Bs es De 
5 20 a oe Sloe a > 8 8 S 
a ley , 3 a /S8 a) Ng m a so} o |o8 
5 gs gee eis Al Bop tS) (ous aligcees ae 
¢ ia} & Oo 3) we |SPYPqg|/ aa S S | A > B 
~~ ot =| Q ° ° 3S ® Oo] wee aco Le) ° fo} 6 
ro) 3S e g n a s oe eel | ° } » | 43 : 
— ~~ — p> a o oa aL n 4D ar) 
= iS) CS 3 iS 45 > oes] Zo — re eo 
< = eal Z a 5 | <q I 4 Es iD = = hae 
Cc. $ $c | | | | 
6 609 34} 2,820 34 Byer WE 397 183 214 301| 76 8 aly 41 85 246,.... 
a 272 98} 1,072 98 16 56 228 115 113 147| 65 A 21 40 49 111\. AVA 
8 1,571 47) 5,131 47 31 51 919 444 475 577| 63 43 94 219 243 320|... 
9 241 85 941 85) 341 52 233 135 98 158 68 3 ig 42 33 SO eis 
10 54 60 O20-17 69 O01 94 49 45 70 75 2 3 10: 19 59) 1 
11 78 69 508 69 68 70 6 39 38 63 +. 4 (nals dl UR SAN 3 14 60].... 
12 385 08 973 33 1 08 104 46 58 70 67 1 11 15 23 Bb4].... 
13 510 47| 2,620 47] 1,317 36 372 158 214 248 67 6 15 67 91 US a 
14 564 05} 3,392 96 7 30 284 152 132 164! 58 9 25 75 60 Deere: 
45) 37 48| 393: 48] 119:95h 80. 431, ¢37| az]? <9 ol elt. 13/)" S20N ansoieee: 
16 273 98 898 98| 275 25 160 78 82 110 69 9 8 17 39 Shims 
17 327 41; 1,662 50} 110 59! 215 113 102 126 59 3 19 44 63; S6leae: 
18 53 94 354 94 21 97 39 21 18 23 BOW. ae. 6 10! 8! TS ieeee 
‘19 © 289 48; 2,003 4s} 1,219 87| 214| 103) 111} 169] 79 1 7 15) 47| 144}... 
20 134 90 SHA OO oe 99 5L 48 62 63 2 11| DA eo ar 48|.... 
21 107 67 836 47| 490 96 129 73 56 73 57 2 8 45 30| 43 1 
22 148 71| 508 71| 426 47 65 32) 33 44 68) 1| 4 10 23 OT eioees 
23 107 78, 452 283i; wasee Ge 70 28 42 43 61 3 7 12' 21. DE fecatacs 
24 455 57| 3,269 94 39 02 565 322 243 359) 64 19 53 100, 135! 258).... 
25 295 00; 1,120 54 24 46 227 118 109 156 69 10 13 29, 68 107]... 
26 1,192 35) 5,071 55) 1,060 04 764 397 367 526 69 10 42 108 168 436)... 
27 157 43 530 12; 733 08 44 27 17 28 64 4) 1 9 Pipa (ae oe 
28 406 76 1,631 04 18 84 169 94 75 113 67 8 8 23 38} CoH aed Ac 
29 S88 86) 1,688.86) -2.8-.*.; 219 116 103 155 70 9 17 20 41 182) .285 
30 82 78 529 73| 192 65 82 42 40 59 72| 2 6 2 25, ATS es 
BL 515 25! 1.515 23} 495 &6 269 136 133 162! 60; 16 21 69 64,0 108i. 8 
32 929 15| 2,926 31| 756 66 335 164 171 204 61 14 31 65 Porm ston 
33 270 91) 1,170 91} 209 47 198 87 111 121) 61! 8 5 30 30 122 3 
3 179 00; 1,101 50} 148 80 170 85 85 100 59 21 25 34 38 52) be 
35 172 95 661 10 92 31 63 33 35 49 72 2 33 9 19 35'. 
36 176 41 TS2i Ale SOT OS 180, 91 89 76 42 19 27 69 34 31'. 
37 376 94) 1.841 45) 450 22 264:| 135 129 115 44! 34 33 69 60 68°. 
38 184 82} 1,331 71) 204 25 114| 51 63 73 64 4 is 19 19 59]. 
39 467 30} 2,142 30) 136 79 251'° 109 142 190 FAB score 23 23) 62 WAS hate 
Hey oe aoe oe 851 63) 320 00 262' 107 165 137 f2 13 44 57 72 GO\onter 
41 160 47 685 22 58 13 203 102) 101 141 70 3 16 27 43 (REA S tare 
42 202 53 944 19} 139 65 148 74 74 78 53 5 24 63 34 DON etal 
43 213 86 744 70 40 98 HAL 62 59 80 66 ii 10 20 27 BT 
44. 138 82) 403 82 76 13 53 26 Pate 35 OO ae | 4 14| 12 23 , 
mie ae roememimonennt:, | eee | iE |), | eens | re | enn ee ret a | 
17,058 09; 68,178 62/12,398 41 m2 28, 4,950! 4,973] 6,376 64 bad =i 1,812] 2,293) 4,619 5 
| | | 
| 
1 16,743 27} 98,876 29|20,51703/15,828' 8,182| 7,646] 8344) 53° 1,313] 2,216' 3,505) 3,613] 4,673! 508 
2 65,199 81| 184,956 78||6 227 76/ 16,045! 8,245] 7,800/11,047| 69] 456) 1,217] 8,019] 3,228) 8,125) .. 
3 17,058 69) 68,178 62/12,398 41 9,928 4,950) 4,973] 6,376! 64] 863) 831) 1,812] 2,293 4,619] 5 
4 98 901 17} 352,011 69|49, 148 20] 41,796 21, 377| 20, 419|25. 767 62} 2,132| 4,264 8,336] 9,184|17,417|) 513 
5 73,125 89, 349,481 39|39,703 47| 41,667 21, 249] 20,418]25, 671) 62} 2,142) 4,380 7,899) 8,999, 17,553] 694 
: ie a OG ry eet nik bse ee 437 135). ae 
Wee ti oe hae. Ree Nal recy ae 10] ™ A1Ghcaesy tae 136! i8i 
Sista O erin hea a cere deen yeu] storey | 51 BO ee Ui tes 5 10 20 22 49) 4 


, 
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Teachers. Number in the 
0) 
Counties. : od 3 ‘ 
m2 a q | 
(Including incorporated | & = aa f 
villages, but not cities | 3 5 > 
or towns. 2 3 a Z 
‘S 2 | & 2 ; iB 
a : © 0) , . ro) d0 
| els Sy at eee a a g 5 s 3 
Sil At aad. Sins sS a aT ats s ‘g 
Sheetal ai > > ® S +2) sa ® 4 
Als | & ai | ee E < A o = 
3 | 8 | 
C ESPUCO NG sites chad cette 18 5 | 13 372 198 1,106 1,106 1,106 1,093 827 968 
ALOE TRG KG) 18 op Ok ed BU ie | 22 Dale ae | 230 197 1,291 1,288 1,288 1,044 601 576 
SULT cp gaat a ey SOLS een 12 42 ee et ek 582 582 582 582 487 480 
4 Frontenac..........-- 10 3 | 7 210 241 344 344 344 Joo 253 218 
TOM Bee pte ttle! Aine if Ba 76 220 224 293 283 293 293 205 29 
6 Hastings ees le li/ ee | Tiliene 232 263 | 263 265 255 156 163 
TRELULO Mes Wisc heaton i 2 5 | 280 267 407 407 396 351 297 | 209 _ 
RISO ee discs teem eee Tokenon|: | (viel aac VOOM 396. 396 396 360 3356 346 
9 Mpa GON ate < ot cere 2 1 sk 260 235 104 104 104 104 G5 FS cree 
EOmipanarle et os eee Oe Hee shots Casall Gletncy an 225 110 110 110 ~100 72 91 
11 Leeds and Grenville..| 7 y Hed 9) 195 210 225 207 222 198 136 78 
12 Lennox & Addington.| 2| 1; 1{ 240] 225 84 84 84 67 Ch ere ao 
13 Lincoln ...... i an Ss vel ES Mae eee ) 203 155 155 155 155 108 93 
14 Middlesex...........] 4 1 3 190 233 | 125 123 | 123 118 89 46 
TD FINOLPOLK ESF oe ote es "eg ec | Sd eee 260 | - 103 103 103 103 103 103 
16 Northamberland..... 7 1 6 350 235 254 253 253 236 205 30 
D7 SOMGATIO’.cSines « Roe oe 2 1 if 400 | 225 100 100 100 98 98 | 
LTERCIOLE hy atari ot Gedmae 3s es At kg Say 210 34 34 34 27 : a ee | 
PO *Perth>. nis. 044. cvs 4 2 2 273 250 211 208 211 164 125 51 
20 Peterborough ........ PS ae | Pea | 200 33 33 33 2 22 | hsp, as ehh 
1 Prescott & Russell...! 82/17 | 65 | 256 | 216 | 6,625 | 65,505 | 5,528 | 3,848] 2,652! 1,160 
22) Kenfrew v.22 2. ee 13 tera 200 213 536 32 619 | 418 331 188 
es TOMMCOGZAis.6 5. dad 6 1 5 390 152 222 222 | 222 | 222 | 208 > 
24 Stormont, Dundas & 
Glengarry ........ 20/ 1/19] 450} 204] 1,176} 1,081} 1,110 825 477 161 
BO AV ALBTIOO |S. 0:.i%06 wares 12 2/10 305 214 | 659 | 659 659 631 382 530 
Beevietington \>- sisal eal 2. [9 Weds. 233 403 401 402 | 399 | 336 29 
27 Wentworth ......... 1163) ARO oy eae 200 27 yl 27 27 19 2 
Pas Morkis. is oo. dance RES ea | 908 105 105 105\| 105 61 7} 
29 District Algoma ....| 4 1 3 325 183 200 129 128 52 | 39 6. 
30 District Nipissing . .| 14 4} 10 269 207 655 606 621 321 195 67 
Dota os eae 290 | 48 es 277 216 | 15,828 | 15,450 | 15,521 | 12,064 8,848 6,046 
Cities : | 
Belleville fc" 2. .4. 2s Oe an a i 9) | 600 | 200 405 405 405 405 ZEGTERR eens 
2 Brantford ........... Sil) eSyeee alee 922! 321 321 321 321 258 258 
no (Chatham <i 320. lee 6 1 | 5 500 225 | 345 | 345 345 345 345 845 — 
A ORASTONTEL 00s Soh oka cet Sat a3 toSe 213 412 41 412 412 320 | 412 
5 Hamilton 38 | OS 1 ows 135 1,639 1,639 1,639 1,639 1,639" eo 
Gos nencon <3) os. esc 15s p13 21 65011" 295 793 793 793 793 634 438 
PIPOMAOON Fes, lre .oeuck 165F Sep Aem sins eh lLGe 764 | 764 764 764 76 764 
PGE W Big T's 00a ch on bi 90 8 | 82°] 594 197 5,487 5, 487 5,487 5,161 3,606 4,547 
9 St. Catharines ..... 9 df 8 500 ¥91 354 354 354 354 6 3 
Patios C ROMAR. Loe. 8. | aes he ty haha card 200 | 202 202 | 202 202 202 202 
PUSEPRELONO ig os Foye at Os see MODE 2G 217 321 321 32] 321 321 321 
12 Toronto ............ 94 | 26 | 68 | 300 | 200] 5,002 | 5,002] 5,002 | 5,002! 4,463 | 4,942 
tales ts chs 297 | 39 258 391 190 | 16,045 | 16,045 | 16,045 | 15,719 | 13,124 | 12,562 
eee pan SES Fae SE SS [a ee ee een ee, Se ee AE pee ee eh a ee eh ee a ee Pe ee _ 
Towns | | | : 
PP AIMGNLe Give: oes ox BL CUA SSP. aoe * . 200 160 160 160 160 89 | 160 
2 Amher-tburg ....... oa ae Pa ie? | 600 | 200 263 263 263 263 197 263 | 
Se MEROT cory oe Gores 6 1 a) 550 200 422 422 422 422 422 367 
APBAIVIGL Gy os Fe ch 0% coe 4 rete 225 192 192 192 192 144 192 
BSePELN oe ods cases s 8 BYR | 2001 401! 401! 401| 401! 279] 401 


} 


ce a | ee eee | ee 


(12,299 | 2,444 


ee | me ff wr SS OO eS 6 O OI 


ie a ae : | . " 
ay aA ; WA; ‘ - , 
4900 ] EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. | 41 
| a 9 As ’ . 
| a iS ST aE GTI a Ne ee 
ie | | 
| Oatholic Separate Schools. 
different branches of instruction. Maps and = 
prizes. ay. 
gq c | 
° oO ° 
an ‘3 =| a0 
: Sie 4 me 5 8 a ig ae 
| 5 : b 2 = , 2 3, 
© ny ro) uo) > P a S m 
f co 5 i 8 pa . a g 5, ® : 
{ | po — 3S a0 f g o ap 
& as ‘wa 3 o; Z| Pb ® = rs | cad 
~ im q q b= B, ; > p 3 rs) 5 of 
Ss ri & : a ie} hy HO f4 Sai 
: Beeler (ae la Sui) Pe. ees) 2 2 cle eae neal ees 
ve A Pg ee VS EES 8) a). gar ae ae 
a} ca oO FH a aa) | < wy Roa | te < Z a Z 
1 579 152 314 397 736 14 GR Bl le ek 56 68a 7 | 23 
2 6517 103 302 412 421 ASH he AB WAGs leas har 4 tel? BO 78 Sulu 17 
3. 274 89 171 199 480 92! 12/12| 4' 1]. 32 70 61 20 
4 275 132 180 136 321 9 9| 71 2 |: 59 | 61 1 8 
5 184 65 112 108 121 12h). 12 | 12) ah Ve ek 19 37 i les 10 
GE L164 60 7} 116 203 6 ad PRA eC | 49 | 46 Tee: 
7 239 135 501! 164] 265 2018 DOM IO sels. 133 49 OW 
8 358 97 120 107 244 91} 21/21| 9! 2 | 29 37 LG 
9 96 44 61 61 21 7 Tiel SA puee hes 30 | 19 2 2 
10 72 24 36 31 | Sr ORSON OR) Ea GR 8 I AA a OA 26) haya | fe 
me < 169 69; - 106 91; 162 19x10 /\43 | 13113 | 9 5 | 48 1 5 
12 48 17 31 24 Be Set eek tee Polos odes, 15 £ igh: 
13-129 26 BT 41 it eine 7M |e RNS. ah Sy ete ONS Pa AE ON eel bis ne ic 
14-87 38 50 67 85 | 6 Gal, xOr pd [ek a. 76 36 2 4 
15 41 24 24 o4 103 Fite como iste tale sa Renltvet ig eee 1} 
16, 170 61 83 79 | 166 8 BIS by dalle. 14 54 RO 
17 74 37 58 fc oh ees 172 ee Dee yah A Ba Ceo 11° oe ee ee 
Ree tt7 8 12 Brit aan AMRe Fake ale eA pln ee SAR Mie ines eal gas 
19 139 48 54 32 59 7 Th mel 8 8 be 44 37 1 4 
064) 718 6 16 ceed Rees eed ee ee 1 PM Cannes MoT 
21 2,257 184 683 | 1,349 | 1,905 nT Col ie cr Ea Piney ail Em ne Nara 321| 40! 41 
22 «272 141 181 247 287 | 4615 38.0361. 7) 87h 87 35 2| 14 
23 195 35 62 52 165 LOW 1Ote 108 | citi, 43 18 1 | q 
24 787 159 272 180 610 Deel Mig lee AO ee ac | 64 Beane 
D5. 366 97 203 99; 642 20 pli hls 56 | 61 a Nay 
26 242 149! 178 229 269 ry asp ley og so Sc 95 WON at 12 
27 19 g 10 AG Is Ms 2 Phaloe aia Ae 8 Fac ied Clea! 
28 76 13 13 6 PP Waa 10 Cr Rae Ved AR OO RN a 9 Tee. 
“99 «39 2 ASA ve Weal ae ye : Phecawicdre vases lea as 12 Behar ue 
30 189 71 81 102 416 7 CSN 4 ey ie 19 BSH Hag OF NY dae 
8,085 | 2094] 3,801 | 4,359] 7,516 | 495 | 251 |240 | 50| 69 | 876] 1,382| 98] 266 
| | | 
1 236 68 159 159 i alae $e a oot 2 PT Ra WI | Ng vere 
9 913.1 "60 133 213 Boi niioemade es WOH. SU Se A hel dae 13 re 
3 197 80 127 191 sy Papa te Ss a a a TOcgh oie 
4 268 62 171 171 AT eR aah eal RNS ect, (asad 42 Stier 
5 1,639 277 554. 1,639 | 1,639 B6ol GB 1.661068 | 14 lan, 114 Scie . 
Oy RAs 160 361 361 793 33.1 . 83 | 33 | 33.183 |..... BOL We hee ieee 
7 764 117 266 764 764 chi URRERE al eke a aa Sate 857 is 6 
8 3,021 586 | 2,413! 1,217 | 4,202 132 | 90] 85 | 61 | 117 200 | 23| 47 
9 952 96 161 252 Shain ce eae eer. Lat, tame 93 |..... Pay 
10 202; 66 66] 118 | SOgeK ue MMe ett lg 05. haan Sth cmap aac 
11-321 99 99 99! 321 ; Oe he oe Ces ey 
12 4,463 773 | 1,518 806 5,002 9213 | 260 |181 |157 | 42 |...... B74u ee ean Ee es 
1 89 | 41 89 41 | 
2 112 54 112 54 263 Per delGu 164% 7 tee ae: 29 Wc aR he 
$3 492 5B 55 oe se eee | WOU Sah ae 8 Ul ee: 
4 128 83 83 Be aecnec ise mean tent lepine on eae Let Oe 24 
5B 163: 58 158 ABB LANL cgines. EA a cae eee ray OB! fu dale hc teae 
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Oi bignagate ss. 


1 

2 

Bes OW HE a. con ois eas 14 {163 | 556 | 226 9,923 9,923 9,918 
5 


177 


es a 


37,572 | 29,352 | 26,455 


Grand total, ieee Die 101 |663 | 860 | 208 | 41,796 | 41,418 41,484 


_ eee ee 


37,345 | 29,578 | 25,322 


Teachers. | Number in the 
et 
: 3 r= 
j)| (il 
: a g 4 
Towns.—Con. 8 2 BS | 
$ Ps Fe | 
Ss Ss a 7 | 
‘S ern Wee Pat Sg 5 
3 ¥ ° rn) ao 
PUP e eS wale ep tate pied ohareeais C 
Sy 2 oe 1] Sib ceaitat Ss - 3 - ee 3 
5 8 © > 5 | Co) ‘Z +) Be ® S 
ZAlsial < ee S < a) o = 
$ $ | 
6 Brockville .... .... 9{ 1] 8] 675 | 244 397 397 397 397 397 214 
7, Oobourg |. 2 et. A breed ETE a Lp 200 228 998 228 228 155 228 
8Cornwall 2.322...) 5.5 14} 11.13] 720} 219» 919 919 919 919 315 475 
OuDundde ie Us oh rip Mg WOE Bs bee 175 233 233 233 233 233 | 233 
ROUG ale sha Cts ee, LESSORS A ee 325 94 94 94 O4z)-< NBT 94 
Ai Goderich (00-3. ) 0. OF oo 2A: Sac 200 vere 77 77 17 62 | a7 
12 Ingersoll ...0 5.0.5... 2 |- pak UO es 104 104 104 104 73 104 
AS Laindkay ys eso. cock 7111 '-6 1° 600% 248 372 |; 372 372 372 372 | 372 
14 *Mattawa..... .. .. 5| 1] 4] 650] 225 284 984! 984 284 284 284 
15 Newmarket ......... Lede n dhe veoh ARO. ewok 80 80 80 80 29.0.0 2 ae 
16 Niagara Falls........ 33 ees Gace peers, Ui 1 160 160 160 160 117 160 
17, North Bay 03.0.0. ce Pt a i Aree 341 215 215 215 215 140 113 
AecOakvalio (vie. ee Re Rass Fas yt ee Pt 300 39 39 39 39 SOS ence 
WosOrillia eee noe Boe eS ca et Oe 350 214 | . 214 214 214 214 214 
9) Oshawa, 60 ia... OFa 8 VON ee 200 99 99 99 99 62 99 
21 Owen Sound ........ Dh tetal -: Dilie o1, PARAL TOS 129 129 129 129 129 129 
O0eParigost. Ahh ow Oe) eS Nees ee 180 | 65 65 65 65 65 65 
Paar kebills (0.28 2, hol MO UOM Roca has Rezarta Sm 2) 70 70 70 70 42 70 
24.Pembroke . 9 a ne 600 237 565 565 565 565 325 164 
OR Parthos (wiht: ct aye lade ee 200 227 227 227 297 297 227 
26 Peterborough........ 14 1; 13 800 237 764 764 764 764 465 764 
Dr ictonv alii fbi ey: |e eee Og eet de 44 | 44 44 44 BAN tt eek 
28 Port Arthur Nag oe eh 300 | - 169 169 169 | 169 149 169 
29Prescott: i.) 0): bos, 4/ 1| 3] 600] 200 219 219 219 219 141 219 
BOCEPERCAT 8 ees kee ch SPS MA LE ID 300 82 82 82 82 89123 ere 
31 Rat Portage ........ Gas ol) lac Biins ak i 167 269 269 269 187 269 | 269 
$2 (Renfrew... :...; 0... G21 {2 eBor 'Bd0UD? 280.4 eeeeese? 335 335 288 176 274 
23 Sarnia we ,.0 20. ee in Pie an eee 925 | 198 198 198 198 160. |. ce 
34 Sault Ste. Marie SAN B21. ah Ly BT. 170 170 170 170 71 176 
35 St. Mary’s........... rb es bie | (noe: 325 68 68 68 68 48 68: 
Be usiaitaon allnie coe: Gilgh ced) Dale, Stes 275 | 1801 180] 180 180 75 E ee 
37 Sudbury ..........., Rien a8) iy ss 250 264 264 264 264 264 264 
SOUE borold’. .'\'7 0") 24 anal eet: Wakao 933 114 114 114 114 114 114 
mo mUrenton’ onde. hk TD Le ao aoe: | 250 251 251 251 951 | ».128 251 
40 Vaukleekhill ........ Boy al ieee co 133 | 9621 262 apt cle yong 250 262 
41 Walkerton .......... PW FCs: ike Pa. | 125 203 203 203 2038 203 203 
42 Wallaceburg. ........ 2\ 11/1 1] 500]: 300 148 148 148 148 TB3t2 kx ee 
43 Waterloo........... TOP POU ee 8 |e le 200 121 121 121 121 121; 121 
44 Whitby ............. 4 sat] serie 265 | 53 53 53 53 39 | We 
a  ——  ——— _ ————e  ——e————e eee 
otal en ks sot oe 177 | 14 1163 | 556 | 226 | 9,923 | 9,923 | 9,918 | 9,789 | 7,880} 7,858 
Totals. | | ! | | 3 
Counties, etc ........ 999 | 48 |242 | 277 | 216 | 15,828 | 15.450 | 15,521 | 12.064} 8,848 | 6,040 
997 } 39 1258 | 391] 190 | 16,045 | 16,045 | 16,045 | 15,719 | 13,124 | 12,562 
Grand total, 1898... 1744 | 87 1657 | 372 
STURT ORS oh oia's hc cc es 20114] 6 | eT de the) UG Be a aeae ee 88 OT Ab. ee oe | = 1,183 
7 Decrease ae | rae 12 iy 2 een BOticia Bree ls ea. 926 ieee ; 
8 Percentage ..........].... | 13 | 87 | Foor Qhl\, vt | 100} 100] 100 90 70 | 63 
: | ‘ 


* No report received ; statistics for preceding year. 
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Catholic Separate Schools. 


ee ee a a BE ae sR ee 
different branches of instruction. - 


=| : q 
2 © ° 
R= 3 ? | a is 
g "to 8 5 IS 
a arene Vee | g % | 8 
} ; b a "a F 2 a, 
S) p 3 ‘ era a Beco S ® 
S i) 2 os ra j an ce oo a ® 4 
| » om Gs qa 2 g oe B Pa 
ec Aes aa} 5 © | a > 2 ae Cet Chet s 
Eee inigeram a avila 2 esi |! ac mbt fei) 8) a Ramer: 
Sex re 4 —_ mM = 
: chanvees @ 8 ke BA sag &) 8 Se 8 ho 
=. 2 f = g > ;#|aia| g | ga | 35 
a q 3 ® = } ate fe |S Po be 5 5a] sa 
&) | <a) | oO a a -Q <q | HoiAma| A] <a a A a 
| | 
6 397. 131 170 | 86 SOT reese | ea tee (eee Tae heh rar oi oad 30 Heiser 
7 228 34 gl | 71 PET De ap Ieee a PANY Wo 0 fe avant CBE this Ee eer pire 
a 4-815 80 190 80 PEs 4 Be spt lt 2 i a Ravi bee [Rae 16° on. eee. 
Gv) 283 74 YT in Po tid ao bl BNL ld? Dee BERG EON Ar RC Na ed cg CM BARA ot he tae 
10 72 15 30 15 Gas OCG inl wba he Meclatan Wks ae an pea 
11 38 38 38 62 Ya Ay CEG PEL SAE An ed Beg [in eee ae a 8 Tao 
12 65 35 65 35 1 tel eR ass Ta ae iar ai ft AN Es 104 ee ; 
a) 872 112 170 88 372 EOD OTA ay el O! [eae 90) |: Rae eae 
14 234 46 rhjal ima 111 Sree M16: oear S vk... 20 Be es 
15 46 19 32 32 SORT druee, Ee Sonat ant NEL tpiclL aM SAN ie 10 Picea a ae 
16°. -117 40 65 65 LOD Se a eee ores lireg, Ware IP Sc 14 Ea ee ee, 
1% = 140 BD 89 |). 85 1025. oe Nope liters Lot’. Pomp 14h eee 
18 28 12 17 17 BO eo geen | ele VMs Pee ahd ek V9 at 6 Dll fed 
19 110 63 110 140 DEA ene [i Hal Pe pe ha ees Or |t Sake pa as aera 
20 99 20 38 20 EI jets hl teleg EO Tae | Sha a ct | eR ag, Bo eacaetey Aes 
21 129 52 52 129 TOOT ere nibs eb eee Died a hy te 8, 9 1 Pee 
22 56 33 | 33 65 Goel C te aT es lcd ge 12 5 aces 
23 42 11 11 27 LAS rd esi back Pap ine Se] oll is Ge Bie Ratms Der ene 9 Pee 
24 565 104 177 01) aA ma a Pt Ds ay MPR hae ne | PSE | sashes 30 ve EL ea 
2 227 92 92 123 ye Nate M i ae aa Reauie ested mp ane Beebe 
26 531 142 229 434 get (MALE tlie Pal Vac We Ry be a AA, |cctcca ent ee 
27 27 13 20 i al a aa i ae 2 PAE iets | oes as Qnete DES pn 
98 126 74 104 | 104 TRO are ee Pe Pe ence Pret Tha AS, 15 1 
99 170 49 100 | 100 DPQ e yn aire WAM ot ae ache Cae eae r Tj Bh sees el Oa 
30 69 14 34 34 82 |.. SMA PA cata pees ae 7 8 ly Cae a ae 
a1 eA 114 AAAED AIAG Vat, Pe a | SG AU St UN Ae ee ie 10 2 | 
22 259 107 136 ler 07 oe RUDE Soe In as Heo ae 21 Some ae 
33-135 47 66 | 47 LORE E lemme ae an. 289 He ee > Shaw ete a} Paice 
34 49 92 49 22 170, |e homage a Mee NE WaT Music 8 Pilih 
35 35 14 35 CS NUR Es Ea el ce ca | 10h ee eee 
36 22 9 OF Mara eaten Sled SOBEL aL hr ak, GREE ie RAP AL: 
37-264 55 BB 55 264 3 vee Lies a es 13 Me asada Nae 
38 114 34 58 34 Uae oe menten ih es focal (aed Hei tea. rial vels aae Oe 
39-128 30 74 74 tay Soha oa, a ME A cee Mae ON eae an gE 17 Epa 
40 240 32 88 32 962 12 Meiers lust (ho. 13°} cae 6 
41 203 45 | 86 203 203 Tells ea evil <a aia . 15 1 2 
42 63 34 OG arn oat he rr tee FOR en LOU TOP Se sli v en ty sooee Fd ne | pe 
43 41 14 41 | TARR NER SS  okate 7S AN ls CSG Ge eg 12 eae cre 
44 39 23 23 | TE pr Peke dec, Citbettce te HP eal ween ot om i Merit 1, eee ey. 
7,109 | 2,229] 3,462 | 3,343 | 6930 Boe 77 | TS. TS pion 608 | 21| 32 
«inl BOYES SEARS NPRM ec SS AS RP yt a EEE ed ON MRE RAR ELIS Re 
| 
1 8,085 | 2,094 | 3,801 | 4,359 | 7,516 425 | 251 |240 | 50 | 69 | 876] 1,882) 98 | 266 
2 12,299 | 2,444 |} 6,028 | 5,990 | 14,606 561 | 449 1365 |317 | 89 | 117 OPO les SZibe be 
3 a 2.229 | 3,462] 3,343 | 6,930 62 ede) 78 | 7 | 18st 2b 608} 21] 32 
4 27,493 | 6,767 | 13,291 | 13,692 | 29,052 | 1,088 | 777 |683 |374 |176 {1,018 | 2,912| 156] 351 
5 24,138 | ad 14,057 | 17,964 | 25779 | 1,266 | 862 |844 |205 [185 | 94] 2,888] 1011 336 
6 8,315 Pe Oral de wr asaklh Sareea. S79 Wares hat la, GOs ce eolam OBA 24 8 | 15 
oe, ae 766 | 4,272 |........ DPAT ih SALGI|sloat |e eaten ls wera Reale baie 
8 66 16 32 33 | 70 2 ) 2| 2 | 1b 4 2 7 | .37 1 
__ LAS Oa ON NS a id RT UL Ly eee ot NLS CALA 


Maps 


and 


prizes, 


Arbor 
Day. 
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/ VIIL—TABLE H.—The 
Receipts. 
a | 5 
a mM 2 
FE FE Gili: F 
Collegiate Institutes. ae | bp bb se 2 
i ab -S. ~Ee 8 
8 | 6 3 $3 ; 
is ‘88 6 8 gi ioe ie F 
bo so Sm ee ate 
|} RO = = Eatclirsip ieee a 
c. c $c. C. $ ca $ 
PUARVIIMIOE TS b. vig cs os bade e 868 96 900 00 1,250 00 772 00} 1,164 50 4,955 46 
PRMOATTIO: bf NOs bo. eee 1,076 oo 934 00| 933 37| 1,584 50} 3,072 72 7,600 98 
gMT ATUL ORG! oo! oir reid ards the eel ae L314) 20. 2% Se 7,000 00} 2,625 90 125 32 11,065 47 
ATOOLOCK ViLlO. =. wees, vd a cle pt eae 1,112°48)7 _ 1-277 00 6,300 00 33 00) 2,234 68 10,957 16 
REPACLLDLIGIDL | Aiccti chuhaclnaie ok aeentoiats 1,255 25 999 OL 5,475 00! 1,059 80 726 44 9,515 50 
BRP IEREOR 5. sad. okies hale we ee eee 966 16; 1,612 55 1,400 00! 1,011 00 991 53 5.981 24 
TrcOMOOrE.! Sie. skye gee oer 940 55 940 55 3,500 00]. 1,095 00} 10,343 26 16,729 36 
BONColling Woodie! oy cit eu 909 84 909 84 2,000 00 860 00 209 92 4,889 60 
BLOG SG eae ee ot tre sae Bitten a cole Se 1,208 25) 1,208 25} 3,568 00] 1,973 00, 1,255 58 9,213 08 
doc Goderich} eto. Foss. res ain 1,106 27| 1,231 03 2,400 00} 1,429 50; 1,835 81 7,502 61 
BSL PRO TOT skins Wea hal cide eee he citar LBS ATi ae eens 5,485 54 786 65, 347 46 7,778 12 
Oe EV ATATICON | iste ais. at eee * A GOD CM # ale, (tees 23,220 51} 4,745 59 Eh. We ES 32,321 78 
HT LTESOPAOUL MAS stabi a ereteas ore pereds' yD 981 13 933 13 2,818 92) 713 00, 238 08 5,684 26 
Ase H rer GOTL She otek wi c'e Nie ont wie wee VALE YG ae eA 7,150 00} 4,148 00 35 40 12,555 27 
BOUIN OMY oy ok oes clare cides ots 1,272 16} 2,453 10 2,659 15! 1,483 75 139 49 8,007 65 
Toudon done G4 ean ona ae oot es E435" GS). fom tacts 25,219 75; 2,120 00} 1,714 71 30,490 14 
L ERLOPPIADUTO be, a's Ce ois ee eae 1,070 17| 2,215 14 2,065 75 767 00' 2,340 17 8,458 23 
1S Na DANG otic: feleareh bot eek 1,062 761 3,000 00 2,600 00 169 70 683 60 7,516 06 
AOSINIBO RPG alld A:25 bm os ek 1. 1,056 17| 3,237 25 oD, D00100|5 summa. - 454 13 8,647 55 
ON Ottawa wade ceo: dees toes 1d, BOR OB 9,020 00! 7,143 60| 2,970 z 20,429 56 
21 Owen Sound..... .... 1,200 38) 2,473 co 4,512 50} 2,033 50) 474 72, 10,694 70 
| | cea 
PEA ORCL, Poelin VER. ee artes 971 09} 2,148 29 2,572 76 433 50 335 13 6,461 07 
Zoe CLELDOTOURA :) 5.0 e ake ovate ost 1, 235° O11", #7000 OON eee ne Oy ,214 00 172 02: 10,621 03 
AAG OCOWN f fsa niches te ce ates os 993 69} 1,911 50 950 00} 1,075 70 955 33 5,886 22 
PP RSOR ELTA teat cesta Ot, ae as 2 op, 1,087 89! 1,841 14 4,139 26 118 00} 1,018 40 8,204 69 
BORMGATOPGH Oct.) phan cee done ee 995711; 9.41,767-46 1,800 00] “1,279 60! 1,231 73 7,074 19 
PMPSCORCLOYO 2s 25s ee een eee Ee. | 1,187 79| 1,300 00 5,500 00; 1,662 50 280 16 9,930 45 
MBI ETAGOTOY 6.2.0 coreg da oe Peete bes 977 74| 1,935 09 2,400 00; 1,073 00 120 65 6,506 48 
Bom Catharines’ <i>... ea teee's ot | 4,176 OG) ome eee 5,449 39 248 00} 1,766 75 8,640 80 
2 Dene) FS YS ae Ie Aer 2 age 954 11 799 20 2,650 00} 1,177 50 218 21 5,799 02 
Saab NOMAS. 2... tick oh ae, fee ls 1,295 38} 2,361 11 5,012 47 702 a 50 00 9,420 96 
32 Toronto (Harbord)........ SME trek gOS alee aia Me ne, 11,670 66) 7,227 00! 2,502 06 22,761 83 
Bates) 1 Samesow)-- soe s 1954 Osh see 11,670 66] 4,009 00' 2,011 06! 19,024 76 
Baw ithe eid arvis) 4c ccsc Mes eee L948 ee Lay ee 11,670 66} 4,728 00| 3,201 81] 20,946 42 
IPEOMMIGOY fi. iliiswe ap Rhive.4aGk ae ocree 831 82); 1,392 56 2,400 00 425 00 213 3a 5,263 20 
OE VPONOMOT is 0 ot'carrclere oS: €o burews 1,164 63) 1,251 04 6,128 Dal. 2 Somes 149 oe 8,694 25 
BIEAY NOCBUOCK.<c°.". o~ Uk ve ca Pee ee 1,235 75| 2,012 75 3,600 00; 1,861 00 1,516 95 10,226 45 
, Scaled Tae —|——— | —— _—_ — — 
PPOtal. LOGO’, 0 <0-cs eda te cha es 45,018 28) 50,044 28} 200,092 94) 64,298 10 46,602 00| 406,455 60 
PRES TAS Set ioc te, 41,923 59) 45,596 86] 215,210 77) 66,587 81) 49,164 60] 418,483 63 
AE USSD OD gl SE Ag SH SR 004 G9) . 4,447 (42S eae ches ba te ee el aeetie «nate eee 
We EOPORRO Redd 8 On ts OCs ik lr ah tapia ede he cde caenes | 15,117 83| 1,889 71} 2,562 60 12,028 03 
DPRAPORNEARO). . dias otnk ose ch acad 11 12 49 16 12 | Pe fon Se 
BCUowt MPN: 2524 «. cewect ae $34 22 : : : 


* Of this amount, $3,000 was Annual and Special 
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Cul ue ea) | tie a TRRRTCY Grd fice PT Ly a apa te ea eae ee 


Collegiate Institutes. 


a Expenditure. : 
i 3 Gs} if CU S 
y Bole id ee 
\ 5 » 2 2? 5 
| a 5 Phe Bog 3 Ch 
s ® és a 2 I arges per year, 
a 7 of a, & o ov 2, . 
5 m aes B 0h 2 Do Pd ® 
; © 3 ~28 ee ® ) 
| 3 ee | g88 | as cn E 
rao hy eee ome Oo RS cs 
3 Se is eee See $ 3 
“ a a = cm ei aa) 
a c.| $ c ‘$B oc. $c, $ c. 
1 3,799 70 fle O2ioce ea ; 744 14 #950 46 [U5 gavons : Form I., $5; others $10. 
2 5,691 65 127 65 35 99 988 20 6,843 49 757 49, $10. 
3 8,691 64 DOAN Mowe cute 4 2,149 12 PLOGS AT ina as | Res., $10 ; non-res., $16. 
4 6,583 32 94 31 65 57| 2,087 76 8,830 96} 2,126 20, Res., free Co. popes $2.50. 
5 7,450 00 393 88 384 87} 1,286 75 DDIOAOO eran ae City, $6 : Co. $10. 
6 4,676 25| 243 06 cy eoee le 544 65 5,463 96 B17 28] $6 ; $8; '®10, 
7 65,104 65: 101 70 142 71} 11,150 40 16,499 46 229 90, Res., $12; non-res., $14; Co., $7.50, 
8 3,998 04 174 42 47 70 669 44 4°859° 60). os. she sas Town, 75c. per mo.; Co. $1 per 
| mo ; outside, $1.60 per mo. 
9 7,000 00 ASE AW de eke eae Se 1,988 25 9,183 02 30 06 Co., $10; others $14. 
LO SCOS2BF EHO He) Ban ee 5 95 718 85 6,009 30} 1,493 31 Co., $6, $8, $10 ; re ann $7, $10 ; 
a | non-res., $3, $10, ¢ 
11 5,758 00 244 46 96 03; 1,490 95 7,589 44| 188 68| Res., free ; ; non-res , $20. 
12 17,148 00 Bou OO aes ie 14,518 28 32,321 ESI a neds s Pp EOS, ” $2.50, Form L. ; others, $10; 
: non-res., $20. 
13. 4,725 00 18 75, 214 00° 615 08 5,572 83 111 43 re 
14 10,349 99 287 64 126 75) 1,707 22 12,471 60 83 67) Res., $ ee ; non-res., $20, $25 ; 
| com’! 9) 
15 6,570 29 189 47 107 18} 1,134 45 8,001 39 6 26 $7.50; $10 ; $20. 
16 22,530 00 1 ,267 39 294 69! 5,774 35 29,866 43 623 71) Free, Form l., city ; city and Co. 
y $10 ; outside Vos., $30. 
17 4,688 54 636 84 7 00 497 56 5,829 94] 2,628 29' Res., free ; others $6. 
18 5.240 45 247 52)- 4 32; 1,023 59 6,515 88} 1,000 18 Res., free 3 ; non-res., $10. 
19 5,031 00 361 02 19 83} 1,292 98 6,704 83} 1,942 72 Free. 
20 15,360 00 300 33 335 10, 3,075 12! : 19,070 55} 1,359 01 Res., Forms I, II., $20; non-res., 
| $30 ; res., Forms III., 1V., $25 ; 
non-res,, 835, 
21 8,760 00 46 58 157 51. 1,431 22 10,395 31 299 39| Free, Form L; ; res., Forms II.-IV., 
| $3 to $12; Co., "10 ; non-res., 
$10 to $15, 
22 4,771 00 Doe ELI wehbe, bets 806 44 5,630 85 830 22| Res., free ; non-res , $16; Co., $10, 
23 7,723 50] 1,100 00 20 00} 1,564 80; 10,408 30 212 73| Res., $10; non-res., $25. 
24 4,485 35 98 80 44 75| 1,170 78 5,799 68 86 54] Res., $6 ; non-res., $10 ; Co., $10. 
est OO as Abe cs bY Aceh ik be 1,561 84 6,731 84| 1,472 85} Free. 
26 4,831 65 29 17 42 43 881 84 5,785 09} 1,289 10) $6, FormT. ; $8, Form II. ; $10, 
| Form III., IV. 
27 97,296 95 588 24 57 46] 1,556 46 9,499 11 431 34| #10. 
28 5,290 00 45 20 60 50; 1,095 50 6,491 20 15 28] $10 ; town pupils, Form I., free. 
29 7,252 79 15S LOL ee ee 1,211 66 8,632 57 8 23! Res., free ; outsiders $16 
30 4,500 00 361 72 45 74 702 37 5,609 83 189 19, Town, $5 ; Co., $10; outside, $15. 
31 7,870 00 20 70 10 00; 1,520 26 DEAPOL OG et ee eate ae Co., $10; other Cos., $30; city, 
; | | Worms II., IIL, 1V., $10. 
2 17,3°8 00, 329 22 244 77} 4,829 84 22,761 83!.... $6 to $32. 
3 14,076 00: 682 43 156 40, 4,109 93 19,024 76).......... Form I, $6 to $13 ; Form ah $7 to 
$23 ; Form IIL, Tye $32 
34 15,798 00 427 87 234 80} 4,485 75 20,946 42).......... $16 ; $23 ; $32 ; with reduction for 
pupils not taking languages. 
BD 4,580: 30)./. 20-3. 10 95 796 48 5,187 73 75 47 TOP $6; Co., $7.50; outsiders $10. 
36 6,534 41 437 75 301 95; 1,420 14 8,694 25] . Fre 
37 7,100 00 797 66 32 96' 1,093 99 9,024 61 1,201. 84 Res. $7.50; non-res., $10; Co., $7.50. 
1 288,888 97) 11,351 a1 8,307 91] 83,696 “| 387,245 = 19,210 37 a Hate 
: 
2 289,231 94] 29,621 85; 3,829 01; 77,575 53, 400,258 33° 18,225 30 ie ire 
2 SBN Bae Ae Se SGA | Se meee 67120 (1 eee aes 85 07 
4 342 97| 18,269 94 rerun Latte ee ei TS ORSON sc. 
74 | 


| 3 | 1 | 22 ) 
ee ato 

oe BS VOR RED DRGs ea a NOR a DM Na ad eh LEE hs OR eer Teo Pr eS be eh 
Grants re Ontario Normal College. : 
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hi EE 
Receipts. 
* Mm 
Te 2 Z 2 
s a 3 6 J 
High Schools. zB Bo bo iE x 
: ah aon 2 oe 5 
G S58 | ar) | ee a: 
Tn 5 = O e Bley eo 
= a9 ae! a] oe 3 
So So oan ee g@ iS 
A a | = 225 preg = 
. $ Cc $ ¢.| $ 6 | $ Cc $ Cc $ Cc 
PPAICX ANCL Ain <5 ot scans aes Dees 605 27 605 27 DOs 00) oprecon wate 1,147 07 4,491 61 
BEAUBORCE UH Lite toate os eee ines 679 05 679 05 2,337 84 292 06 269 07 4,257 OL 
DEAL OPELOL Sues cle oeeeec hs si we 566 13 556 13 2,128 44 318 75 276 56 3,636 O01 
BSA TIMUN ay cease foe eee ote eee 599 05 599 05 375 00) 715 60 492 65 2,781 35 
BN thers ere en Ota Dias 704 15| 1,677 621 —:1,300 00 84 00] 1,410 91] 5.176 68 
DeAMIIOF AM cot aiin hea se ete e 599 61 700 00 750 00 571 00 224 68 2,845 29 
TP UOOMINIAN LLIN, Bites Me) octane supine ers 477 38 477 38 825 00 33 00, 1,731 64 3,544 40 
BEN ON TILE ot hfe. osc ee eile Sate tel 842 57 424 00 3,478 66 28: OO] Sein wae 4,973 23 
Wal BC bY eect RN a ei 2 De i A aca 771 08} 1,630 538 7,500 00} 1,048 75 618 82 11,569 18 
10O0Dowmanvulle o. 0. ak 774 74 774 74 1,160 00 477 a 1,445 23 4,631 71 
WA RISCACIOLG st seeks va vie cle ee ree 600 30] 1,035 30 500 00 526 00} 1,983 53 4.645 13 
eA PAINDUON's a5) sic et lebe cc epee ee os 829 This S759 1 1,700 00) 1,455 00 86 04 5,829 26 
ES MISTI RTON corse oe ws os hehe ee 457 72 457 72 1,400 00 12 ‘0 286 27]. 2,714 11 
p EBLE TS eke 0) ote ck ae Arr 574 11} 1,074 11 600 00 495 00} 1,052 55 3,795 77 
TOMS OIG PDECLILOTO. ct. a sted 6 oo tie ots 5 677 25 577 25 1,747 06 563 85, 2,033 12 5,698 53 
16.;Carleton’ Place ss 58.04 ovat. 679 00 679 00 1,500 00 314 00) 2,057 04 5,229 04 
DLS GUO ec ihe alt eee be sh ectees 2 559 34) 1,234 96 500 00 303 00 740 30 3,337 60 
HU OLOOLNO Mai yt ste sro. o's «tele « 449 14 448 58 900 00 173 25) 1.604 13 3,575 10 
DO ZC CEM ALLA Eh S 2 oreo ler eldg aoe 847 06] 1,665 60 2,815 96 105 00; 2,450 13 7.883 75 
BOs DanGrOntON Ni. ie" dg tiie tose « 621 22 621 22 2,100 00 249 50 360 30 3,952 24 
BES WUMAAG Na ibe 4 cen St erie bic 641 83] 1,848 44 739 17 617 00 187 61 4,429 05 
IPN UAV ILL Ue Paseo ante te Sa ees 620 79) 1,645 58 1,400 00 309 00) Sates 4,035 37 
BS PIVUCLOD SD 0 hu tet Scere Sa ; 514 93 778 32| Rt ener 689 05| 1,807 24 3,2°9 54 
PE IOFAK «3s ca eo aah errats ho nerd eed 545 75 702 75 850 00) 509 00 58 06 2,665 56 
BOSTIRSGR ALA Gin De GN Sone elses 728 941 1,715 93 300 00 13 00 624 28 3,382 15 
CRUE 0 1 A eR SAGA Aes 614 41 807 66; 1,100 00 68 00} | 650 36 3,240 43 
(PROPER: Slate Ls Reet tees 560 04; 1,198 73 500 00 249 00 824 43) 3,332 20 
PATEL ATION UO) sc bent h nes cs ene 6 649 13 £49 13 1.719 43 43 53, 46 75 3,307 97 
BOVEOTROtOWN «5 eee Pals wee ay > ods 653 92 711 80 1,118 31 Gos) ke seats 3,246 55 
BU atON COC) 0c oyu edad aes ¥ cae 667 76; 1,088 05 $00 00} 701 50! 73 31 3,380 62 
31 Gravenhurst ......+......+. .. g72 galt bee bes | 1,183 32) 458501 26201 23590 26 
DA TIGISDY, SSeS cles eh eee | 427 30 505 53 350 00 44 00) 203 98 1,530 81 
ab TERA RETAVILLG . ois sich la'd 0 3 e vy do's Be 629° 86) 1,312 05 550 00 194 00} 1,032 00 3,717 91 
peerierriston- St 4.3.20). tee eee 683 43 683 43 1,500 00} 1,027 00 458 99 4,352 85 
DIMI WROSDULY sv yok is ved oc nets 561 93} 1,161 93 1,100 00 39 00 122 62 2,985 48 
MSMPEOG MOIS 245 '.5 bate o0y settee ga § 725 54| 1,493 47 1,282 a0 526 00 995 38\e 5,022 89 
BG MK emptville.... ss: beeen eth oven 702 97| 902 97| —-1,250 89] —-850 00 5 00] 3.711 88 
RA NIGATOIINGS £56075 ssi b)e's Sk ok ate are 8 794 .17| 1,456 94 2,1C0 00 775 50 166 82 5,293 43- 
BO TLeamiington.. oD s./radeadtek oe 666 36] 1,204 96] 1,460 00 6400, 378 65) 3.773 97 
PE TAIRUOWOL Ske 2e. xs Salie sa kee ats, 631 26 800 00 800 00 743 00 124 13 3,098 39 
AMLMIOATY 02 52 ses Pov x ste eee aes 621 17} 1,010 46 300 00 831 09 247 951 3,010 58 
Ree Re ec l.  5 hie vhs eter ee 481 17 803 15 500 00! 691 48 495 47 2,971 27 
Mv the R08, 5.05, huis hee ee ae oes **) 903° 48) ~1;292 (28 400 €0| 1,302 00, 290 31 8,988 07 
44° Meaford ...... ae eke 768 60}. 1,316 35 1,150 60 802 00! 140 08 4,177 03 
POMMITCCHOIL His coe dv sleras «i eth ases 634 16 800 00 1,850 00 306 00 645 88 4,236 04 
MU SNLGUNG AE OPOSt. 7) os ayes tle ee ee 707 44 657 44 1,400 00 674 50) 578 35 4,017 73 
Be APG DUPON uw. . sas ocledae oe bane’ 528 98; 1,650 00 346 50 66 00 126 51 2,717 99 
BNE WORAHO yok. hs erase eee 463 28 463 28 1,000 00 1) SOU) Kaas saree 2,007 56 . 
BAP INRWIDATICOG 6S 6% poh vaste ee 646 24 700 00 1,100 00 592 00| 1,480 99 4,519 23 
PRES IBCRES RG US es ces ye haeee ska ks 435 97 435 97 550 00, ie ue eters | 120 30 1,542 24 
5l Niagara.Falls South ......... ¢: 594 30 594 30 439 58 43 00, 1,194 43 2,865 61 
EEUU bie GM e's «aie a oe 620 41 737 98 265463) 25 ae 952 48 4,145 49 
ea EEOGE Pat ine ee vn! oss Yau.s ea ee 482 93 104 70 1,286 81 276 00| 721 94 2,872 38 
OG TCT an Se I Pee oreo 432 72 BY By > Seeerey © 268 00 620 67 1,754 11 
ey APPROVING 2. ha. Osco. fou elects 786 59} 1,050 00 1,400 00! 1,278 00 358 72 4,873 31 
Pe AOE ree ts oe ie os ve adiaeih a's « 847 80 847 80 3,400 00 951 25 133 07 6,179 92 
RAT MTN Dh pice ha Lc Rohe 5 on Se eee Ye 717 88) 1,238 16 2,365 00 855 50 193 79 5,370 33 e 
Ee hey | ee Ce ete s hick ches 636 14 654 96 1,866 20 314 49 3,615 79 
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Expenditure. 
A a} ie) o 
g a 4 a E 
as = S ae eS 
S D a3 : “ a FI Charges per year. 
E: be | fee | 32 e Z 
o aeuae o ie 2 o 
3) 3 &, os € oa me = 
g as) | ene | 8 E | & 
© BH oc 5° } 3S 
HH ea) = ca BS eq 
; $4 $ ¢ $ «.| $ ¢ $ «. $ oc. 
1 2,776 00 57 48 70 35)' 1,117 14 4,020 02 470 69) Free. 
PSG TAs oo | velile. 769.88] 4,021 62) 935 39) Res., $1-; non-res. and Co.; $10, 
Selec 40 hee. 3 52 540 92 2,916 &9 719 a Res,, free ; nen-res., $10. 
4 2,157 80. 112 36 109 10 402 09 PW eo} bs 13) Bi rae a Ma $10. 
5 3,085 00 SOM ee 1,800 96| 4,890 46/286 22 Res. frees non-res., $10; Co., $2.50. 
6 2,126 55 20 53 36 95 363 72 2,547 75 297 54 $10. 
7 1,850 00) 1,057 87 87 00 316 17 2,811 64 733 36 Free. 
8 4,283 40 246 30 8 00 435 53 4,973 23]..........| $26. 
9 4,066 36] 5,623 12 102 12) 743 09 10,534 69, 1,034 49 Res. and Co., $10; non-res., $15. 
10 3,600 00 72 30 7 00 952 41 4,631 71, Sey ares | Form I., $4; ¥orm II., $6; Forms 
| | TII., IV., $7.50. 
emer cUS LOOIah ose veh oc. oa. 2,427 93 4,635 93 9 20 $10 ; Form I. free to res. 
12 4,570 09 225 44 81 75) 680 59 5,557 78 271 48| $10. 
13° «1,599 96 60 37 36 26 343 77 2,040 36 673 75| City pupils 75c. per mo. 
: 14 2,250 01 274 05 20 90! 307 58 2.852 54 943 23) $4.50. 
15 3,159 54 4 70 49 15) 2,485 14 5,698 53] .... .- Res , $6; non-res., $10; Co, $7.50. 
16 3,165 00} 1,161 27 4 00 492 11| 4,822 38 406 66} Res., frea ; non-res., $10; Co., $10. 
17 2,295 00 78 10 105 80 849 55 3.328 15 9 15) $4.50. 
18 1,525 00; 107 65 53 60 365 73 2,051 98' 1,523 12 75c. per mo. 
19. 4,216 58) career os 25 00 878 71 5,120 29; 2,763 46° Free. 
20 2,399 35 ABZ ISS ts eee 910 82 3,463 05 489 19 Res., free ; non-res., $10; Co, $10. 
21 2,600 00 35 39 66 00 438 22 3,139 6L 889 44/ $10 ; $9.50 ; Form I. free for town, 
Dee, O37. 73 101 89 17 40} 1,133 41 3,890 45 144 92) $4.50. 
23 1,948 44 24 30 24 60 343 94 2,341 28 948 26) $10. 
24 2,200 00 18 95| 52 83 344 04 2,615 82 49 74) Kes., $5; non-res. and Co., $10. 
25 2,345 57 53 77 4 50 235 40, 2,619 24 762 91| Free ; non-res., 
26 2,235 00 435 54 46 97 511 63 3,229 14 11 29] Free ; Co., $10. 
- 27 2,225 00 86 09 23 00 221 24 2,505 33 826 87| $1 per mo 
28 2,491 03 99 05 10 36 707 53 Soe OU eee a's $2 50, 
29 2,550 00 52 63 5 40 638 52 3,246 55 ....| Form I., $7 ; others $10. 
30 2,560 00 GOO) Lae nue nees (Qs 3,367 35 13 27 Res., $1 per mo. ; non-res., $2, 
31 1,633 86 124 64).. 495 93 2,254 -43 335 83| $10. 
32 1,300 00 12 20, 6 11 179 34 1,497 65 33 16] Co., free ; other Cos., $12. 
Sod ea. Gno Lots nhs ete ¢ | 5 63 504 56 2,898 35 519 56, $4.50. 
34 3,268 20) 70 86. 13 60 987 18 4,339 84 13 01 Res. and Co., $10 ; non-res., $15. 
35 2,100 00 200 00: 84 75 364 91 2,749 66 235 82| Free to Co. pupils. 
36 3,020 83 106 35} 32 00 726 93 3,886 11} 1,186 78) $6. 
37 © 3,037 62 130 63 90 46 453 12! SPL Sar.', eats oes | Shek ; Co., $10; outside Co., 
L5. 
38 3,809 76; 16 89 19 58 764 91 4,611 14 682 29! H.S district, $8 ; Co., $10. 
39 3,000 00 92 47 76 33) 307 92 3,476 72 297 25} Res., free ; others $10 
BO 2.520 OO: you s,s | 40 93! 646 28 8,007 21 91 18 Townand Cu., $10; outside Co., $12. 
41 2,290 00 482 89 14 53: 12:20 2,799 62 210 96] #10. ; 
42 1,970 82/ 78 89 98 451 505 40| 2,653 56 317 71| H. S. District, $7 ; Co., $10. 
43 3,220 00 63 61 31 84, 417 24} 3,732 69 255 38, $10. 
44 3,490 48 Teg Gs ees. 1 BORO), ade 77 OSM ree a | Res, $8 ; Co. and non-res., $10. 
45 2,650 00 617 05 fe 6a 831 98 4,106 71 129 33 Rvs., $6 ; non-res., $10, 
46 2,518 55 265 34! 51 23) 1,070 09 3,905 21! 112 52 $0; Form I. free to res. 
47 2,100 00 25 67 9\91' 271 00) 2,406 58 311 41 Free. 
48 1,225 00 150 00 47 43 308 00! 1,730 43 277 13 Free ; outsiders $7.50. 
49 2,209 68 84 74 161 03] 1,836 55 4,292 00} .. 227 23] $10. 
50 1,250 00 15 54 9 25! 178 61 1,453 40 88 84| Free. 
51 °2;205. 19 150 00 53 12 457 30! QSGOnGline. wees Free. | 
52 2,127 93 750 00 5 75 486 00 3,369 68 775 81! Non-res., $15 ; all others, $6. 
53 1,800 00 36 58| 21 20 227 85 2,085 63| 786 75) $5 ; $8. 
B40 3340000) 2. os..- | 33 30 275 16 1,708 46 45 65 Res., $5; others, $10. 
55 3,492 00 525 97 104 42! 526 78 4,649 17 224 14| Town, $9 ; others, $10. 
BB 4,001 96 129) 20ers, oe 718 49 4,859 65} 1,320 27; Town, $5 ; Co. and non-res., $10. 
57 4,008 00 522 1 ee te BAS 840 22 BSTORSS te eee vas $7.50, all forms except I. (Div. A.). 
58 2,800 00! 41 97 39 90 663 05 3,544 92 70 87| Free ; Co. and non-res., $1 per mo. 
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59 Parkhill 


60 Pembroke 


61 Petrolea 


Picton 


6é 


G6 


66 


Prescott 
Renfrew 


Simcoe 
Smith’s 


Stirling 


Port Arthur 


Richmond Hill 


Smithville 


were ee ee ewes ereweseoe 
eo meter wens eeeseee- cere 
Sees vreecesece - reer 
eee ere eer ee eees eee 
see cee rr aewee ranean ee 


ers, ee oees ereoewmes 


GE ie TOE A Pees 
oH Wah det aract ake Peta ae ds 
Atak ey Ye Gt 
SESE OE ae ear re ED ae 
Ve eR ay OPN ot ne oa 
Peet a Se an 
O54 ba: Mor Case. Mma od cle 
Wadls Al bles Gee eee 
Malet Ack nk ke SME Cay 


Coeerareeosereesre eri eerseesece 


76 Streetsville........ 


77 
78 


Sydenha 
Thorold 


79 Tilsonburg” 


80 Toronto 
81 Trenton 
82 Uxb idg 
83 Vanklee 
84 Vienna. 
85 Walkert 


86 Wardsville.. 
87 Waterdown 


88 Waterfno 


89 Watford 
90 Welland 


91 Weston 


92 Wiarton 


66 


2 


m 


Cece eceosteeoeese ie Cetneace 


cree seeeeoreevrseevrersece 


Junction 


er eeeereseeeesre te eeesee 


Ce 


Ova fas. ate fu eee eee 
RDM) Se Sei ce, 1a ee 
10) Mee iad Pee ee hc Sirona 
BO cc As oem aee 


eee e tee ee ee ewteeseaneos 


ee er wer eee eersreereoeereses 


3 Increase ... 


4 Decrease 


5 Percentage 


6 Cost per pupil 


+7 ee ee 


se eer ee eet eee eee reasons 


eee e see ee «ce eens 


eee ce eee reer r eevee 


ee ewer eer ere ereeeerene 


ee eer reeves e reese e renee 


eee eee er ewes eer eer ee 


osegmeeceevne 869.8 
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2 2 
E | 3 
2 te -S 
a ue 
a6 Be 
] = 
$ « Se. 
581 40/581 40) 
681 26} 757 62 
799 01] 1,279 88 
800 20] 1,972 20 
1,035 60]... y: 
458 431 470 00 
599 46 770 02 
809 13] 1,609 77 
682 5C| 1,263 58 
408 71) 673 11 
600 19 400 00 
655 69] 1,472 85 
479 46| 784 56) 
786 60! 1,970 00 
672 06] 672 06 
453 97| 464 24! 
457 07 Ate 
450 79| 912 67 
549 30/ 1,600 00 
573 O11 572 30 
619 041 635 04 
876 131 885 68 
G04. 4515, Ce ee 
637 02} 842 11 
668 98! 1,718 98 
487 92| 487 92 
781 95} 1,415 06 
433 68| 433 68 
496 31| . 896 3 
604 61| 1,499 18 
668 05} 1,559 07 
658 86] - 1.572°75 
476 42| 700 00 
582 60, 865 16 
516 76| 516 76 


ee ee | ee 


58,681 72] 85,582 70 
58,279 41| 87,660 35 


402-31) Laan. 3 
Rater on. | 2,077 65 
16 | 23 

$30 4 


| 
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VIII.—TABLE H.—The 


Receipts. 
a 
‘=| 
3c 
bo 
s. 
ca 
oO 
= fy 
ees $ oc. 
865 00 452 00 
2,359 16 119 80 
2,000 00 108 00 
2,600 00] 141 06| 
1,050 00 v9 00 
630 14 46 00 
1,100 00 506 50 
1,938 32: 985 75 
1,389 56 459 50 
352 48 23 00 
1,917 00 34 50 
2.926 81! 161 45 
250 00 619 75 
1,498 97 7 00 
1,954 40 299 00 
715 00 32 00 
isa 'eek | 203 27 
320 00 196 00 
Bed) beet | 443 50 
1,550 00 53 00 
1300 00 348 75 
3,565 00, 1,697 50 
2,359 66 153 44 
1,240 00|  .407 00 
1,200 00 168 00 
465 OGlawte ee 
1,450 00 806 00 
345 00| 226. 00 
450 00, 183 00 
700 00 57 00 
800 00; 397 00 
1,650 00 76 CO 
400 00 367 00 
1,000 00 380 00 
2.647 69 54 09 


122,083 4 


116,870 28' 37,897 86 
BAls INi lave ase 
te | 1,887 66 
sake LAS oa 

33 10 


Balances and other 
sources. 


$ 
716 18 


5,207 07 
2,275 83 

314 73 
i 2,187 39 
122 25 
49 25 


128 00 
165 00 


i 


75 71 
30 00 
291 50 
75 00 


| $80 27 
1,385 41 
Q17 29 
86 00 
787 52 
27 43 
1,056 51! 
"506.73 
67 22 
3,434 36 
354 45 


144 37 
9,051 11 


—_——————_ ———_ - 


60,259 03 


| 8,270 65| 


[ No. 12 5; | 


—_—— 


Total receipts. 


$ 
3,195 98 


9,124 91 
6,462 72 
5,828 
4,251 
1,726 
3,025 


5,470 
3,960 
1,457 
3,027 
5,246 
2,425 27 
4,337 


3,597 
1,995 
1,995 
2,096 


Cc. 


—————s ee 


wee a oe 


2,972 13 
12,786 32 


36,010 20, 68,529 68) 370,887 73 


360,966 93 


9,920 80 


o's ©.” se ea Sa 
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High Schools. 


Expenditure. 
; er che 
Poe | a8 g 
a = 3 22 3 
& Fs qe nn a = 5. 
r 8b aso | § de 
© 28 235 es 
3 Se | ges | gee 
5 "BR sam | 386 
B m0 = Fy 
$ oc $ Cc $ oc $ Cc 
BUMICESD, Ole coer So 575 58 
60 3,250 00] 4082 79 3159' 618 12 
61 4,000 00} 285 48 sieve 54884 
62 4,364.99} 119 44| 44200 901 76 
63 2.217 65| 1,456 89|..... .... | 479 70) 
64 1,317 82 38 75| 112 25| 258 ou 
65 2,550 00 29.80, 34 00) 361 43 
66 4,280 00] 383 62 100) 806 35 
672109. 960 64)>) < 217 16)... 2 175 00 
68 1,230 19 12 70 36 56| 177 80 
69 2,983 291 98 74 59 45] 572 00 
70 3,608 30! 320 92 36 65| 971 17| 
71 1,588 39 16 00 63 47| 485 25) 
72 3,818 19 44 04] 113 63} — 361 80 
73 3,100 00 20 75| 11278] 368 99 
74 1,670 00 37 21 22 60] 203 61 
75 1,600 00 48)52| ofc cn 347 23 
76 1,450 00 a ee “ 211 67 
77 2,300 00 8 12 7 06| 387 60) 
78 2,130 00 97 62 45 33] 767 19, 
79 2.165 20 92 07 58 62) 589 22. 
80 4.82000} 72000) 17395! 1,119 56 
81 2,450 08 14 61 43 34’ 558 52 
82 2,700 00 17 50 4812 425 53 
83 2.600 00] 2,329 99] 481 54) 452 56 
84 1,225 00 5 70 90| 181 68 
85 3,866 50 78 45 1750/ 406 17 
86 1,325 00 29 22 7 50| 446 00) 
87 1.950 00 ¢v..2..21. 11 50| ~~ 210 59 
88 2,200 00; 110 25 1550 448 19 
89 2,650 00 1425, 4207|/ 994 28 
90 2,930 00! 33028 14856 622 87 
91 1,396 00} 121 84 55 01/ 251 68 
92 216000} 101 97 56 28, 377 03 
93 2,470 50! 5,650 00/ 56 a 4,208 89 
1 239,725 a 31,860 67| 4,445 59] 58,962 nal 
i 
2 242,654 ia 22,644 17, 3,519 52| 59,932 06 
: ——— 
Qe SN 9,216 60 926 O7].......... | 
Bee DORI TH ana se : Ss 56 Ae | 969 59 
Bee 72 9 1 | 18 
4 E 


Total expenditure. 


$ c 
2,464 58 


7,927 50 
4,784 27 
5,828 19! 
4,154 24| 
1,726 82 
2,975 23 


5,470 97 
3,742 80 


a ie) en 


3,013 48 
4,937 04 
2,153 11 
4,337 B7 


3,597 52! 
1,933 32 
1,995 75 
1,669 62 
2,652 78 
3,040 14 
2,905 11 
6,833 51 
3,066 55 
3,191 15 
5,864 09 
1,413 28 
4,368 62 
1,807 72 
2,172 09 
2,773 94 
3,700 55 
4,031 71 
1,824 53 
2,685 28 
12,386 33 


334,993 _ 35,893 78) | 54 free 
328,750 68| 32,216 25] 


6,243 27 


eee eee eo eel rose reereene 


ee ee 


Charges per year. 


q 
3 
3s 
AQ 
$ oc. 
731 40| Form I., $6; Form II., $6; Form 
III., $8 ; Co. -» $10. 
1,197 41| Free. 
1,678 45| Free. 
me eT Free to Co. ; outside Co., $1 per mo. 
97 75| Free. 
Fe Ge oe ors Free. 
50 00] Form I., Res., $3.50; Forms IL, 
ITI. , $6. 50; Co. and non- res., $10. 
RE a A Town, $9; Co., $7.50 ; non- res., $9. 
217 34| Res. and Co. ey. 50 ; "non-res., $10. 
. | Free. 
13 92| Res., free ; non-res., $2.50. 
309 76| Free. 
272 16} $10. 
eae Ries Town and Co,, free; non-res., $1 
per mo. 


UE AgS stead Town, free ; Co. and non-res., $10. 
62 16 aa Form IV. $2 per mo. 


Kes. of Co., $5 ; non-res, 
Free. 

$6. 

$10 ; $15. 

Co., $25 ; outside Co., 
Res., $5 ; Co., $7.50, 
$10. 


26 02 , $10, 
495 69 
55 15 
1,197 21 
557 73 
2 20 
1,326 23 
382 01} Free. 
667 43} $10. 
4 71 re $3 ; non-res. 
515 35} Vill. and Co., free; outside Co., $36, 
1,176 42) $10. 
993 91] Res., 
137 77| $10. 
286 85] Res., 
399 99; Free. 


$15. 


, $10 ; Co., $10. 


free ; non-res., $1 per mo. 


$5 ; others, $10. 


37 free. 


42 free. 
51 fee. 


3,677 53) 5 fee. 
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IX.—TABLE I —The 


Pupils. Number of pupils in the 
ae 
. om 
= tm 
be =| 
2 ma 
7 A 
oe bo 
3 di “2 
Collegiate Institutes. 8 = 2 r 3 
A 2 =] 
s @ Po 
: Reale es eal ee 
= Aas Peal fom eee 
3 < a) Oo bal 3 3 
Nae) Rt bie eee dee RC 
m m a ba — Level ee om 
Pa = BS © 3S o0 4 @ ou 
4 > a al 
a & a “ ee is 3 & | a 
EEN VIDED <5 ch se'sn starve vis 79 76 155 93 114 114 155 155 151 
BISAITIO eV hvede ss sip © 137 101 238 141 170 131 231 231 231 
3 Brantford ....¢.... : 161 163 324 209 238 230 313 313 313 
4 Brockville .......... 150 185 335 220 261 261 335 335 335 
UO MOMGLHAMI GS cet wircle ve ote 154 181 335 196 335 270 835 335 335 
SB OMNGO. yovaiie’ seats 102 93 195 11t 110 110 193 193 114 
AX CODOUIE Ooo he's etd wee sie 65 77 142 | 92 92 142 | 142 142 142 
8 Collingwood ........ 78 97 175 89 119 129 175 175 175 
OLGAIE yo cvdsals'x ened See 133 117 250 151 186 |} 191 250 250 250 
10 Goderich ........ .. : 127 107 234 150 160 225 232 232 232 
1) Guelph > .....a5... tee 112 139 251 149 163 251 251 251 251 
12) Hamilton 3.20 60 001 323 403 726 430 257 463 719 | 719 719 
LSinpersoll 52S Win ss <s 86 63 149 90 123 123 135 | 135 135 
14. \Kanipaton sees es ¢ cease 206 268 474 278 359 429 469 469 469 
1S dbindaay 3.05.60. .8 148 106 254 142 184 248 254 254 254 
BG UroMOON je eta: cee ee 466 476 942 560 754 754 927 832 832 
17 Morrisburg ......... 97 92 189 127 133 137 189 189 189 
18 Napanee ............ 105 | 115 | 220 153 152 152 220 220 220 
19 Niagara Falls ....... 118 131 249 140 190 190 249 | 249 249 
20 Ottawa........ seoee 265 199 464 277 346 346 464 464 464 
21 Owen Sound ........ 172 187 359 214 194 204 359 359 317 
BRECELGIN: Vio in(ns oe 4 wets é 93 115 208 135 177 177 207 207 207 
23 Peterborough........ 138 142 280 180 223 223 | ° 275 275 | 275 
24 Ridgetown .......... 104 122 226 125 178 178 226 226 226 
BOT SALDIA Pc ste iss va cle bles 129 135 264 149 245 242 264 264 | 259 
26 Seaforth .5....c.00. 89 96 185 119 126 126 185 185 126 
27 Stratiord....)..cecces 155 148 303 168 216 | - 240 302 302 302 
ZELETAGDIOY 05 2s ols:s ce oss 95 99 194 121 177 130 192 192 192 
29 St. Catharines ...... 133 169 302 166 230 230 802 302 302 
SOLS Mary's . 3. «cewsee 86 115 201 120 140 142 190 196 196 
BL St, Thomas ......... 193 198 391 233 295 295 391 391 391 
32 Toronto (Harbord)... 259 275 534 | 303 | 347 347 533 533 533 
33 aS (Jameson)... 173 174 347 208 283 283 347 347 347 
84 * (Jarvis) ..... 228 | 213 441 | 235 | 294° 304 441 441 441 
ODN HIGOY 2 fe crlss veces 60 99 159 | 100 69 115 159 159 159 
BOOVANOBOY 2), cles ces ses 151 164 315 170 264 264 315 310 310 
87 Wocdstock .....,.... 158 147 305 171 170 170 | 300 304 300 
it Motel, 899 << 5,528 | 5,787 | 11,315 6,715 8,074 8,566 ; 11,226 | 11,136 | 10,948 
I 
2 Reet B82 s..% wale 5,722 |} 5,889 | 11,611 7,033 8,350 8,606 | 11,327 | 11,456 | 11,263 
LAGS ECM eee AD Pete iia) (Prgen, el" Seaton Ea er Sela pico ves thsi oe ORS Onion Sa ee 
ACDOcrease 2.2 s 8 eb es 104 102 296 318 276 40 101 820 320 
5 Percentage ........... 49 SN vie kee eet 71 76 99 98 97 
6 Percentage of average | 
attendance to total | 
attendance ......... DD {sr 8kb seas pte 4 ot Sok eme kh epeee ekeere nia eer | oe-a'e'e'eb ol ss ca a'e Sa are ee ° 
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_ Oollegiate Institutes. 
re 
__ different branches of instruction. 

I 


bye? 


2 
pty 
S . 
5 
FS 
Bs S 
be e td 
2 | Pm 4 i) 
2 8 8 a 
2 ee ES a a 5 
8 ee) = = 3S I PD 4 b> 
= a + o q é 8 ° ra = : 
ko} a ® a) = a aS oot bay 
s = = be a 7) 8 So a | a 
2 2 z Cha Hehe: | be TA ee tea apenas 
5 rs < | o 4 a o a By 5 es 
1 114 114 47 114s? 114 148 102 6 101 50 70 
2 172 182 103 87, 180 230 188 10 162 93 101 
8 230 248 100 152 230 313 310 14 150 89 154 
4 261 | 282 67 169 261 335 166 24 23 6 172 
5 335 | 335 85 133 230 256 182 17 216 108 181 
6 110 | 83 83 193 110 193 167 10 83 71 115 
7 120 | 142 22 92 120 142 99 6 |. 50 29 25 
8 133 101 B4 64 121 175 lil Gy BY 86 95 
9 186 199 64 184 186 250 250 16 63 52 153 
10 145 184 96 230 170 239 150 20 145 17 140 
11 163 192 59 163 229 246 152 29 11 61 106 
12 411 527 305 313 463 700 501 102 247 185 247 
13 123 118 34 15 123 138 63 10 B7 30 112 
14 197 166 97 192 391 408 177 6 117 80 70 
15 184 254 100 184 248 193 163 16 127 90 90 
16 754 794 175 441 754 836} 367 | 53 453 170 266 
17 133 154 91 78 133 189 161 29 118 62 88 
18 1R7 172 68 83 157; 218 218 | 18 23 53 91 
19 190 209 59 190 190 249 205 19 97 40 102 
20 137 233 108 266 346 464 327 | 40 144 82 119 
21 194 246 165 104 204 395 255 38 203 153 204 
29 177 184 55 129 177 208 107 16 101 Bl 111 
93 234 234 62 152 293 276 170 13 96 53 166 
24 178 206 78 100 186 223 166 16 154 74 92 
25 245 250 66 173 249 264 126 7 109 31 129 
26 86 40 50 86 126 184 184 8 92 56 109 
27 96 237 67 216 240 233 166 16 | 150 68 220 
28 130 145 88 60 130 180 | 150 13} 90 75 78 
29 230 256 72 168 230 302 155 16 49 40 144 
30 140 166 76 68 144 198 166 30 137 39 72 
31 295 393 96, 236 296 391 304 24 117 74 130 
32 364 399 184 | 206 380 534 469 64 241 129 194 
33 104 347 84} 169 980 | 845 229 22 182 64 165 
34 441 441 147 441 304 441 441 52 219 | 104 139 
35 115 126 44 74 115 159 126 8 41 25 74 
36 259 O74 Bail wa 284 310 220 16 139 46 299 
37 170 204 135 119 169 305 247 27 178 130 177 


{ 1 7,713 8,767 3,382 | 6,118 | 8,478 | 10,791 7,740 830 | 4,889 | 2,719 | 4,923 


2. 8,038 9,434 3,246 | 6,973 | 8,669 | 11,828} 8,041 | 906 | 4108 2,517 | 5,605 
RES a ee PRG ate Nea ae caal hig’. ¢ Marga <i RE On 123 (ang eee 
4 330 Bara ean wile oe i9i |. £33°|""" 301 PS EET Cia ae 682 
= “68 77 4 ie te mee 95 68 7 43 24 43 
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eeeceeecearves 


4 Brockville ........ 
SO Chathani'e.. wes fe 
6 Clinton Ateee so i. se 
q Dobos: v..e8 sess 
8 Collingwood 
9 Galt 


Collegiate Institutes, 


ft SGnolphis cee tsp boss 


12 Hamilton ......... 
18 Ingersoll .......... | 
14 Kingston.......... 
15 Lindsay 


16 London .... 


17 Morrisburg........ 
18 Napanee 
19 Niagara Falls...... : 


ceoceoeeeeeee 


20. Atbawa..c. ci. cee 


21 Owen Sound ...... 
TAPAS! tel grt Gam Meee eR DS 
23 Peterborough...... 
24 Ridgetown 


iY) 
WROWh & crw ts 


ereeeeeen 


VOwmeETIA Coc e ily ek ee ese ee 


26 Seaforth 
27 Stratford 
28 Strathroy ......... 
29 St. Catharines..... 
80 St. Mary’s ........ 
81-St.- Thomas... 5... 
32 Toronto (Harbord). 
33 id (Jameson). 


oe eer eens 


84 66 


OMY DIGDY “ck. +. «15. 
36 Windsor 


eevee rts eee 


COM COC OS fh Pw Oro 


ores ef 


229 


eee eeecreeereereteereeece 


seeeersreveeeoleeerece 


181 


48 


9,328 


9,395 


67 


eres eee, 


835 


139 


7,332 


248 


63 


Number of pupils in the different branches 


3,081 


696 | 7,084 | 2,896 | 4,165 | 5,346 |1,974 | 4,882 


4,284 


ee 


Book-keeping and Commercial 


Ree age - 
ied ee >) 
5 | E 
s 
Bt Sb esas 
mo) Qo |e 
9S) 1088 |r OBE ent 
re meets a! Ban ar gee a 
161; 483 || ogo ee? 
160} eet sas 1695hsc. 38 
133) |0> Ob do gent es 
ob) ABS Gact agent 
ie ee Ode... 
94 | ‘69. }-1 88 [seam 
173! | 7271) LAO ee : 
108 | 15] 108/..... 
177 | 77 | 168 }..... 
226 | 75} 296 |..... 
751! SB) hag Noes 
198/11) sé:te moat ten! 
85), 723i), cSt lees 
453 | 180) 249 ]...... 
76nd 761, Ten) eee 
B3E |) 601s B8eh came 
166 | 122] 95]...... 
266 | 97; 266]...... 
1g | 46| 104]...... 
nye aa gb tak 
152° |). 38 | 152° |aaheae 
96.'| "26 | 96 Los 
1787 Very 173 Hee 
a aed 86. yueas 
171 | 65} 478 | as. : 
60 | 60 |. “60ers 
198 |) 35.1 ed B8eleaeene 
73h) 84] VBR a eee 
236 | 114+] 9964) .o.ces 
248 | 127] 191 
165; 1b 64 age 
168 | 61] 184 
s9 | 69] a9l..... 
200 | 28! 290]...... 
107 | 29] 108 |...... 


5,652 11,715 5,528 | 30 


seer eeleweeee 


eevee er eraser eo Fetes eerenes FFF we eel eFeseeeeeleoseseeoeertleeoeesesne aoe eeeeeeuese @sceeesiweeee ss siata-t 6.62608 > . 
nn 
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"6681 ‘A9e100g wey ‘aotneU 
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APPENDIX B.—PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1900 


I. ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


(1) Orillia High School to rank as a Oollegiate Institute: (Approved, 17th January, — 
1900.) , 
(2) Appointment of Mr, W. C. Robertson as caretaker of London Normal School. — 
(Approved, 26th January, 1900.) ‘ 

(3) Appointments to the staff of the London Normal School: Mr. Stephen Kelso — 
Davidson, Teacher of Drawing; Mr. Ernest F. R, Oopeman, Physical Instructor ; Miss — 
Agnes MacKenzie, Teacher of Kindergarten Principles : and Miss Nellie Betti se ‘Steno- 
grapher. (Approved, 16th February, 1900.) } 

(4) Appointment of Mr..Wm. Houston, M.A., as Inspector of Public Schools for | 
Manitoulin Island, etc.; also granting of a Public School Inspector's Certificate to Mr. — 
Houston. (Approved, 3rd March, 1900.) 

(5) Appointment of Mr. Telesphore Rochon, B.A., as Inspector of Bilingual Train- 
ing and Elementary Schools. (Approved, 25th J une, 1900, ) . 

(6). Agreements with the Canada Publishing Company, Limited, respecting The — 
Public School Grammar, The Public School Geography, The Public School Drawing 
Course, and The High School Grammar. (Approved, 8th June, 1900.) 

(7 High School established at Fort William. (Approved, 16th August, 1900.) 

(8) Agreement with The Oopp Olark Company, Limited, respecting The High School 
French Grammar and Reader. (Approved, 16th August, 1900. ) 

(9) Appointment of Mr. Arthur Heeney as Engineer of the Ottawa Normal School. 
(Approved, 26th September, 1900. 

(10) Appointment of Mr. Michael O’Brien as Inspector of Separate Schools. (Aps 4 
proved, 16th November, 1900.) 


a 


Il. MINUTES OF DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Granting of Second Class Professional Certificate to Miss Lucy Eleanor Potter, 
B.A., McGill. (Approved, 2nd May, 1900.) 

(2) Granting of certificates to the following students of the Ontario Normal School 
of Domestic ° Science and Art, Hamilton: Miss N. C. Ross, B.A., Miss C. E, Fleming, 
B.A., Mises I. M. Hunter, Miss F. K. Bowdiich, graduates in Domest Science and 
Educational Sewing ; and Miss G. Sutherland, graduate in Domestic Science. A PPEW Ss 
31st July, 1900.) 

(3) Granting of a Second Class Professional Certificate to Mr. Arthur Martin, B. A, 
Manitoba. (Approved, 14th August, 1900.) 

(4) Text book regulations. (Approved, 21st August, 1900. 

(5) Granting of a Public School Inspector’s Certificate to Mr. David Chenay, valid 
for the inspectorate of N. Essex (No.1). (Approved, 9th November, 1900.) 

(6) Granting of a Second Class Professional Oertificate to Mr. George Hindle, B.A. 
(Approved 20th Decemher, 1900.) 


III, OIRCULARS FROM THE MINISTER. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PresIDING Examiners, 1900. 


KGS" The Presiding Examiners are requested to peruse carefully the following instruc- 
tions and see that they are fully carried out : 

(1) Hach Inspector, or such other person as may be appointed by the Minister, shall 
himself, in person, receive from the Department or the Inspector, the examination papers, 
and shall thereupon be responsible for the safe keeping of the parcel containing the she 
unopened, until the morning of the first day of the examination. 
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Riehc-< (2) On the receipt of the bag containing the question papers the Presiding Examiner 


puters 

Ey will see that the seal is intact. . The bag can be opened by breaking the wire close to the 

seal, and when opened on the first day of the examination, the names and numbers of the 

envelopes containing question-papers should be verified with the time-table. 

A (3) The Presiding Examiner will satisfy himself that all necessary arrangements are 

made by the School Board in due time for the examination. If the trustees have not 

_ placed a clock in each room used for examination purposes the Presiding Examiner 

_ shall have power to hire the use of one for each room during the time required for the 

examination, and charge the same as part of the expenses of the examination. 

-- (4) The Presiding Examiner shall, if there is sufficient accommodation and if a 

_ sufficient number of papers has been received, admit candidates that through some over. 

sight did not send their applications to the Inspector. The names of such candidates are 

to be entered in the report. blank specially provided, with such information as is required 
of the other candidates. This report-blank and the required part of the fee, with one 
dollar additional as provided, should be sent by the Presiding Examiner to the Education 

Department. The balance of the fee should be sent to the Board that bears the expense 

of the examination, 

(5) The Presiding Examiner shall exercise necessary viligance at all times while the 
candidates are engaged, and he shall not give his attention to any work other than that 
which pertains to his duties as Presiding Examiner. He shall take all necessary care to 
render it impossible for the instructions to candidates to be violated without his know- 
ledge. This instruction (5) is to be observed however small may be the number of candi-— 
dates. ' 

(6) It is imperative that the regulations be enforced by the Presiding Examiner and 

strictly observed by the candidates. In particular, the examination papers shall be dis- 

tributed, and the answer papers collected punctwally at the time indicated in the time- 
table. The Presiding Examiner has no authority to deviate from the official time-table. 

(7) In the examination room candidates, whether writing on the same subject or on 
different subjects, shall be seated at least five feet apart. All diagrams or maps having 
reference to the subject of examination shall be removed from the room, and books, 
papers, etc., removed from the desks ; all arrangements shall be completed, and the nec- 
essary stationery distributed at least fifteen menutes before the time appointed for the 
commencement of the first subject of the examination, and at least jive minutes before 

each other subject is begun. 

(8) No person except the Examiners and any necessary attendants: shall be present 
with the candidates in any room at the examination ; and at least one Examiner shall be 
present during the whole time of the examination in each room occupied by the can- 
didates. 

_ (9) The Presiding Examiner shall, as indicated on the time-table, read to the candi- 
dates their duties, shall draw attention to any feature of them that may require special 
care during the examination, and shall be explicit in giving instructions to the candidates 
as to the manner in which the slips are to be att.ched to the envelopes. Great care 
should be taken in distributing the proper number of envelopes and in accounting 
for such envelopes as have been distributed. The instructions (5), (6) and (7) for can- 

___ didates are also instructions to Presiding Examiners. 

(10) Punctwally at the time appointed for the commencement of each examination, 
the Presiding Examiner shall, in the examination room and in the presence of the candi- 
dates and other examiners (if any), break the seal of the envelopes containing the 
examination papers, and give them to the other Examiners and the candidates. The 
papers of only the subject or subjects required shall be opened at one time. Until the 
examination in the subject is over, no examination papers, other than those which the 

_ candidates receive, shall be taken out of the room. 

(11) Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed, the Exarasiner shall direct 
the candidates to stop writing, and cause them to hand in their answer papers immeduate- 

ly duly fastened in the envelopes. ; : 

(12) The Examiner shall keep upon his desk the tally-list (check-list of candidates 

and subjects) and as each paper in any subject is handed in, (and the Examiner should 
carefully note’the superscription of the envelope—the subject and the candidate’s name), 
he shall check the same by entering the figure “1” opposite the name of the candidate. 
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After the papers are handed in the Examiner shall not allow the envelopes to be opened, 


and he shal! be responsible for their safe keeping until transmitted to the Education De- 
partment, or placed in the hands of the Presiding Examiner. 

(13) For special instructions re the examinations in Botany, Stenography, Chemis- 
try, Biology, etc , see the confidential circulars, which are forwarded to each Presiding 
Examiner prior to the examinations. 


Reports, Erc. 


(14) The Presiding Examiner shall report to the Education Department at the close 
of the examination in the “ Remarks” column of the Diagram Blank, any particulars in 
which the Instructions, etc., were not observed and he shall mention any facts regarding 
the examination that he deems expedient to have brought before the Board of Examiners. 
The Presiding Examiner and his Assistants shall sign a declaration that in all other re- 
spects the Instructions and Regulations were fully complied with. 

(15) The Presiding Examiner as part of his report to the Department shall send a 
diagram of each room on the forms provided, showing the position occupied by each can- 

-didate and Presiding Examiner during each Examination. 

(16) The Presiding Examiner shall not arrange the answer papers according to sub- 
jects, but shall arrange them so that all the answers of each candidate for each Examina- 
tion shall be sent altogether and an the order that their names appear on the list of candi- 
dates for that examination. To facilitate this, élastic bands have been supplied, one for 
each candidate’s set of answers. 

(17) The prompt return to the Education Department of the answers at the close of 

the respective Examinations is essential, and may be greatly facilitated if the answers 
- are sorted at the close of each day’s examination. All diagrams and reports (except the 
tally-lists) should be forwarded to the Department by post on the respective days that the 
answers are forwarded. The tally-list of each Examination should be returned in its 
respective bag with the candidates’ answer envelopes. | / 

(18)—-(a) The answers of the candidates taking the (a) Part I. Junior Leaving 
(Public School Leaving), (6) the Part I. Junior Matriculation and (c) the Part II. 
Commercial Diploma Examinations, together with the corresponding tally-list, shall be 
returned in separate parcels, at the close of those examinations, in one of the bags pro- 
vided. 

(6) The answers of the candidates for (a) the Part II. Junior Leaving (b) the Part 
II. Junior Matriculation and (c) the Senior Leaving or Honor Matriculation Examina- 
tions, (d) the Commercial Specialist Examination, together with the corresponding tally- 
lists, shall be returned, in separate parcels, at the close of those examinations, in one of 
the bags provided. 

(c) The answers of scholarship candidates, in the Part-I., Part II., or Honor papers. 
shall be enclosed in the envelopes specially provided, shall be made up in a separate par- 
cel.and shall be returned to the Department in the same bag as the Part II. Matricula- 
tion answers. 

(d) Each bag shall be so folded and tied that the words “The property of the 
Education Department ” will be outwards. The shipping tag should be securely attached 
to the strap on each bag. 

(e) All express charges must be prepaid, and no commercial value should be placed 
upon the bags and contents. 

(4) All surplus examination papers may be given at the close of the examination to 
the Principal of the school. 


EXPENSES OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The Treasurer of the High School Board or of the Public School Board of the school 
where the examination is held shall pay on the certificate of the Public School Inspector, 
all the expenses of the examination which shall include the following :— 

(1) For preparing the list of candidates, the Inspector shall be entitled to the rem- 
uneration of $2.00, provided that the number of candidates writing does not exceed 
twenty. For each additional twenty candidates or fraction of that number, the Inspector 
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Ontario Normal School of Domestic Science and Art. 
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shall be entitled to an additional dollar. It is to be understood that the number of appli- 
cations received, and not the Examinations on which candidates write, will determine the 
amount paid for this service. 
(2) For conducting the Examination each Presiding Examiner shall be entitled to$4.00 
a day and actual travelling expenses, which shall include railway fare or the ordinary 


cost of their conveyances, — 


(3) For meeting the incidental expenses of the examination, the cost of stationery, 
etc., and the payment for any additional services required during the examination. 


INSTRUCTIONS To CANDIDATES 


(1) Each candidate shall satisfy the Presiding Examiner as to his personal identity 
before the commencement of the second day’s examination, and any person detected in 
attempting to personate a candidate shall be reported to the Department. 

(2) Candidates shal! be in their allotted places before the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the examination. If a candidate be not present till after the appoin- 


_ ted time, he shall not be allowed any additional time. No candidate shall be permitted, 


on any pretence whatever, to enter the room after the expiration of an hour from the 
commencement of the examination. | | 

(3) No candidate shall leave the room within one hour after the distribution of the 
examination papers in any subject ; and if he then leave he shall not be permitted to re- 


turn during the examination on such subject. 


(4) Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict accordance with the regulations. 
Should he give or receive any aid or extraneous assistance of any kind, in answering the 
examination questions, or should he leave his answer exposed so that any candidate may 
copy from him he will forfeit any certificate he may have obtained. He shall also be 


-debarred for two years from writing at any examination conducted by the Education De- 


partment. 
(5) Candidates are reminded that should any candidate be detected in talking or 


ss whispering, or making signs to another candidate, or, in copying from another, or allowing 
_ another to copy from him, or in having in his possession, when in the room, any book, 


notes, or anything from which he might derive assistance in the examination, it shall be 
the duty of the Examiner if he obtain clear evidence of the fact at the time of the occur- 
rence, to cause such candidate at once to leave the room ; and such candidate shall not be 
permitted to enter during the remaining part of the examination, and his name shall be 
struck off the list. If, however, the evidence be not clear at the time, or be obtained | 
after the close of the examination, the Examiner shall report the case to the Department. 

(6) Candidates are also reminded that the Presiding Examiner is not allowed to make 
any explanation or other statement regarding the probable meaning of any question or to 
give any advice as to what questions should be undertaken by the candidates or how any 
question should be answered. 

(7) Should any error appear to have been made in any question paper mo attention. 
shall be drawn to it during the time of the.examination by either the Presiding Examiner 


or any of the candidates. Candidates may, however, at the end of the examination period 


submit the matter to the Presiding Examiner who, if he considers it necessary, will report 
on the matter to the Department at the cloie of the examination. 
(8) Every candidate shall write the subject of examination very distinctly at the top 


-of each page of his answer paper, in the middle. If a candidate write his name or initials, 


or any distinguised sign or mark on his answer papers or use any other paper or ink than 
that provided by which his identity might be disclosed or insert in the envelope any 
matter not pertinent to the examination, his examination will be cancelled. | 
(9) Each candidate, in preparing his answers, shall write on one side only of each 
sheet, shall page the sheets in each subject, shall write distinctly, on the last sheet, the 
total number of sheets enclosed in the envelope, shall fold them once across, place them in 
the envelope provided by the Department, seal the envelope, write on the outside of the 
envelope the subject of examination only, and on the slip provided, his name in full (sur- 
name preceding), and then securely fasten the slip to the envelope, as instructed by the 


_ Presiding Examiner. : 
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EXTRACTS FROM INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANTS AND INSPECTORS. 


Fees. 


_ Part I. Junior Leaving (Public School Leaving) Examination, $2. Part I. Junior | 
Matriculation Examination, $2. Part II. Junior Leaving or Part II. Junior Matricula- 


tion Examination, $5. Senior Leaving Examination, Part I. and II, each $3; taken 
together, $5. Commercial Diploma Examination, Part II., $2. For candidates for 
examination in the additional suvjects (not to exceed four) for Matriculation into any 
University or Learned Profession, the fee shall be $2. If the fees for a candidate amount 
to more than $5, only $5 will be required. 

Attention is directed to the scale of fees to be paid by candidates. When the fee is 
$5, $4, $3, or $2, the amount to be sent to the Department is $3, $2, $2, or $1, respectively. 
The balance of fees received is to be forwarded to the High School Board or other body ~ 
that bears the expenses of the examination. 

Applications will not be received by the Inspector after the date baadtiouad and 
candidates are reminded that they should in no case forward their applications to the 
Education Department. If the candidate should, through an oversight, neglect to have 
his application duly sent to the Inspector, he may present himself at the examination, 
when the Presiding Examiner is at liberty to admit him, provided there is the necessary 
accommedation, and that a sufficient number of examination papers has been forwarded. 
An additional fee of $1 will be exacted by the Presiding Examiner from a candidate who 
presents himself in this way. 

Toronto, January lst, 1900. 


CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS. 
Empire Day. 


GENTLEMEN,—I earnestly invite your co-operation in having ‘“‘ Empire Day” duly 


celebrated this year in all our schools. In the other Provinces of Canada, as well as in | 


Ontario, the 23rd of May, 1899, inaugurated an important event in the cultivation of 
British patriotism among the Canadian people. As intimated, last year the Education 
Department of Ontario, on the Ist of March, 1899, adopted the following Minute : 

‘‘ The school day immediately preceding the 24th of May shall be devoted specially 
to the study of the history of Canada in its relation to the British Empire, and to such 
other exercises as might tend to increase the interest of the pupils in the history of their 
own country and strengthen their attachment to the Empire to which they belong—such 
day to be known as ‘ Empire Day.’ ” 

According to this Minute, ‘‘ Empire Day” this year falls on Wednesday, the 23rd 
of May, and it is desirable that every suitable means should be adopted to foster among 
the youth of our country a high rational sentiment. This subject is specially important 
this year, since the struggle in which: England is now engaged, and in which Oanada is 


taking a prominent part, will call forth increased love for British institutions. Canada ~ 


is helping to make history, and the youth of our country should be taught fully to appre- 
ciate their positions as citizens of the British Empire. It should be understood that true 
patriotism does not consist in empty shouts of acclaim, in mere professions of loyalty or 
in any spirit of national boasting. The patriotism to be cultivated among the children 
of our schools should be that which results from a just appreciation of what the nation 
has become because of its spirit of freedom, its laws, its customs, its form of government 
and its triumphant onward march as a great civilizing agency. For the children of our 
schools to appreciate rightly what they owe to the British Empire it is necessary for them 
to know something of its traditions, its perils, its stages of growth, its sources of power 
and its many glorious achievements, In other words, the patriotism to be cultivated in 
our schools should be broad, and marked by intelligence and high moral principle. 
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By Re s it is not necessary that the manner in which “ Empire Day” is to be observed 
should be indicated in detail. As was done last year, some intimation of tke following 
nature might guide the teachers and trustees : 


Br ‘ The Forenoon. 


_ In each of the classes, part of the forenoon might be occupied by the teacher. tak- 
_ ing as his subject the British Empire, and discussing in a general way, for example :— 
its extent and resources ; its history and institutions; its literature and distinguished 
_ statesmen, authors, soldiers, etc.; the excellence of the British form of government, and 
__ the privileges which all British subjects enjoy ; the great extent and magnificent resources 
of Canada, together with some account of iis system of government— Dominion, Provin- 
cial, Municipal, Educational ; historical incidents in connection with the development of — 
_ the Dominion ; and the part it has taken in the unity of the Empire. An historical 
_. reference to the Union Jack, explaining when and how it became the national emblem, 
_ would be opportune. It should be understood that the aim of the teacher, in any out- 
ae. line he may give to his pupils, will be to cultivate that spirit of Canadian patriotism 
__ which will be marked by intelligence and the highest moral sentiment, and which will be 
adapted to the age and attainment of the pupils. . 


iP 
et 


Ze The Afternoon. 


A suitable programme can easily be arranged for the afternoon, the exercises com- 
_ mencing at 230 p.m. These might consist of patriotic recitations, songs, readings by the 
_ pupils, and addresses by trustees, clergymen, and such other persons whose 
‘services may be available. At the afternoon exercises, the trustees and public generally 
_ should be invited to be present, and during both forenoon and afternoon the British flag 
- or Canadian ensign should be hoisted over the school building. With these objects in 
_ view, you will kindly give the necessary directions to the teachers of schools under your 
_ supervision, in order that throughout the entire Province ‘‘Empire Day,” in the closing 
year of the century, may be duly celebrated, pn 


s Toronto, March, 1900. 

q 

4 p | DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
= Hien Scuoot Entrance Examination, 1901. 

: General. 
2 _ 1. The High School Entrance examination for 1901 will begin Wednesday, the 26th 


oe: ‘of June, at 8.45 am., and will be conducted under the provisions of Section 38 of the 
a High Schools Act and Sections 23-27 of the Regulations, subject to the instructions 
herein contained. Ps ; 
eS 2. Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify the Public School 
Inspector before the 1st of May. vot 
Be 3. No teacher, who has pupils writing at the High School Entrance examination, 
__ ghall be eligible as Examiner where such pupils are writing. aes 
Bee 4, When the County Council recommends the holding of an examination at any 
place other than the High School, the presiding examiner shall be paid the sum of $3 per 
diem, and travelling expenses, for conducting such examination, and the examiners shall 
be allowed the sum of $1 per candidate for reading the examination papers, It shall be 
_ lawful for the Oounty Treasurer to pay all the expenses of such examination on the certi- 
Inspector. 
Oe re bata sais prescribed is that given in the Revised Regulations of 1896. 
_ The paper in Arithmetic will include such questions as will specially test the accuracy 
of the candidates in the simple rules, as well as their knowledge of the subject ; and the 
paper in Dictation will call for the study of the authorized Spelling Book. 
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6. The following selections in Literature from the Fourth Book have been preseribed 
for the examination of 1901. 

I. Tom Brown ; V. Pictures of Memory ; X. The Barefoot Boy ; X VIII. The Vision 
of Mirza—First Reading ; XX. The Vision of Mirza—Second Reading ; X XIII. On His 
Own Blindness ; XX VI. From ‘The Deserted Village”; XXXII. Flow Gently, Sweet 
Aiton; XX XVII, The Bell of Atri; XLII. Lady Clare; LXVIII. The Heroine of 
Vercheres ; LX X VI. Landing of the Pilgrims ; LX X XIX. After Death in Arabia ; XCI. 
Robert Burns ; XCIV. The Ride from Ghent to Aix; XCVI. Canada and the United 
States ; XCVIII. National Morality ; OI. Scene from ‘‘ King John.” : 


The following selections from the Fourth Reader for Memorization : 


XIII. The Bells of Shandon; XXXI. To Mary in Heaven; XL. Ring out, Wild 
Bells ; XLII. Lady Clare; XLVI. Lead, Kindly Light; LX VI. Before Sedan ; LX XIII. 
The Thee Fishers ; CII]. To a Skylark ; OV. Elegy, Written in a Country Churchyard. 

7. The following selections from the Fourth reader of the Canadian Catholic Series 
may be substituted for the preceding :— 


VIII. Hunting the Deer; XVII. My Playmate; XX. The Exile of Erin; X XIII- 

The Destruction of Sennacherib ; XX XI. The Death of Paul Dombey; X XXIII. Dickens 
in Camp; XXXVI, An April Day; XLI. Yarrow Visited; LIX. Ye Mariners of 
England; LX. Wolfe at Quebec; LXIV. The Water Fowl; LXV. The Journey to 
Bethlehem; LX VII. Macarius the Monk ; LX XIII. Our New Neighbors; LX XIX. Alec 
Yeaton’s Son; LXXXV. A Psalm of Life; XCI. May-Day; XOVI. The dae 


For memorization :— 


VI. Lead, Kindly Light; XVIII. Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel; XX VIT. Under 
the Violets; XLVII. Love of Country; XCIII. God the Oomforter; OJ. Inscription for 
a Spring; CX. Our Lady in Italy; OX V. The Bells of Shandon; OXVIII. Blesy: Written 
in a Country Churchyard. 


Duties of Inspector, 


8. The Inspector shall notify the Department not later than the 3rd day of May in 
each year, of the number of persons desiring to be examined at any High School or other 
authorized place within his jurisdiction. 

9. In any city or town forming a separate inspectoral division, the Inspector or 
Inspectors of such city or town shall preside at the examinations, and in conjunction 
with the Board of Examiners for such city or town, shall read the papers and report to 
the Department. 

10. In counties in which more High Schools than one are situated, the Inspector 
for the county shall elect at which High School he will preside, and shall notify the 
Department of the choice he makes, and in each of the other High Schools the Principal 
of the High School shall preside. 

11. In the case of examinations affiliated with a High School, the Inspector, within 
whose district such affiliated examinations are held, shall appoint presiding examiners, 
who shall be teachers in actual service, notice of which shall be sent to the Education 
Department ; and such Inspector, together with the examiners of the High School with 
which the examination is affiliated, s1all be the Board of Examiners in all such cases. 

12. Where, from the number of candidates, or any other cause, additional presiding 
examiners are required, the Inspector shall make such appointments as are necessary, 
preference being given to the other members of the Board of Examiners. The Inspector 
shall not appoint as presiding examiner any teacher who has taken part in the instruc- 
tion of any of the candidates in the room where he presides, or who is not in actual ser- 
vice. ) 
13. Where more examinations than one are held in an inspectoral division, the 
papers will be sent by the Education Department to the Inspector or the presiding ex- 
aminer, as the case may be. 

14. The parcel containing the examination papers shall not be opened till the morn- 
ing of the examination day, nor shall any envelope containing the papers in any subject 
be opened until the time appointed in the time-table for the examination in such subject, 


\ 
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Duties of Presiding Examiners. 


15. To be in attendance at the place appointed for the examination at least fifteen 


4 ; minutes before the time fixed for the first subject, and to see that the candidates are sup- 
_ plied with the necessary stationery, and seated so far apart as to afford reasonable security 
_ against copying. 


16. To open the envelope containing the papers in each subject in full view of the 


i 4 candidates, at the time prescribed, and to place one paper on each candidate’s desk. 


17. To exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to prevent copying and to allow 


_ no candidate to communicate with another, nor permit any person except & co-examiner, 


_ to enter the room during examination. 


18. To see that the candidates promptly cease writing at the proper time, fold and 


endorse their papers properly, and in every respect comply with the instructions herein. 


contained. 


19. To submit the answers of the candidates to the examiners, according to the | 


instructions from the Board. 


Duties of Candidates. 


20. Every candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes before the time 


at which the examination is to begin, and shall occupy the seat allotted by the presiding 


examiner. Any candidate desiring to move from his allotted place or to leave the room, 


_ shall first obtain permission from the presiding examiner to do so. Any candidate leay- 


t 


indicated in regulation 25, and on the question papers. 


School Entrance examination. 
_-—-—s (e) The names of all candidate 
published immediately after (but not before) 
_ Education Department. : 

ao | 


sis 


4 ing shall not return during the examination of the subject then in hand. 


21. Every candidate shall write his answers on one side only of the paper, and shall 


number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numerically, according to the questions, 


and fold them once crosswise, endorsing them with his name, the name of the subject, 


and the name of the place at which he is examined. No paper shall be returned to a 
_ candidate after being placed in the hands of the presiding examiner. 


22. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing another to copy 


_ from him or who brings into the examination room any book, note, or paper having any 
reference to the subject, on which he is writing, shall be required by the presiding 
examiner to leave the room and his paper and the papers of all the guilty parties shall 
be cancelled. — . 


Duties of Examiners. 


23. The papers of the different candidates shall be so distributed that the same 
examiner shall read and value the answers in the same subject throughout. 
24, Marks are to be deducted for mis-spelt words and for want of neatness as 


e 


25. Each examiner shall mark distinctly, in the left hand margin, the value as #.gned 


eS by him to each answer or partial answer, shall sum up the total on each page at th® foot 


of the margin, and shall place the general total on the back of the outside sheet, indicat- 
ing the deductions for mis-spelt words, and the deductions for want of neatness thus ¢. g. 


- History, 60—5sp—3n—52, and initialing each set of papers examined. 


- 26—(a) The reports of the examiners are to be sent (by mail) to the Education — 
Department,. on or before the 20th day of July, by the Public School Inspector. 


* (5) The bag which contains the question papers is to bo returned to the Dapartment 
(charges prepaid) at the same time as the reports are sent. 


(c) The answer papers of candidates, unless when specially requested, are not to be 


- forwarded to the Department, but are to be retained by the Inspector until October Ist, 


_-after which no case is to be re- considered. 
peo 


(a) The Inspector shall issue a certificate to each candidate who passes the High 
s admitted by the Board of Examiners may be 
the reports have been transmitted to the 
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TIME TABLE. 
Hiegu Scoot ENTRANCE. 
First Day. 4 
. j 
POO NEeS 45 cea, RE ae OA fey J Reading Regalations. 
9,00 OCs Fae eee A English Grammar. 
LT LOS Bas Te aie at lees ee Geography. 
MeL, 50 eae WOO ar ete vam aula, el aat Composition. 
A Oe EO ne cae Setulee e Dictation. 


Second Day. 


ALM = 900-1500. 5 3c i cethh. Lh ees eee Arithmetic. 
DLO 0 Bash Liewe tee ears Sara Wine 
Bee Med DU iO 00, oS coy die gs «ede. 7 tat TACOOYe 
Third Day. 
NOB aay SECO Oe EM 0 0 nr ese a .. English Literature. 
EOD S11 AOA tons ia Neve Writing. 
pegs Few BGs) | Bato tO) Opens oie Rela 2 Physiology and Temperance. 


<2 Reading may be taken on the above days at such hours as may suit the con- 
venience of the examiners. 


MEMORANDA. 


The Pablic School Leaving examination, which will correspond to the examination 
for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing, will begin Tuesday, the 2nd day of July, 1901, 
at 8.45 a.m. All candidates for this examination must, as provided by * Regulation 28, 
make application on forms to be obtained any time in April from the Public School 
Inspector. The application forms, duly filled up, must be returned to the Inspector not 
later than the 24th day of May. The answer papers of candidates will be examined as 
provided by Regulations 82 and 83. Oandidates who fail at this examination may, 
under provisions of Regulation 29, be awarded High School Entrance certificates. 
The following are the amended Regulations regarding the examination : 


Pusuic Scuoot LEAVING EXAMINATION. 


The Public School Leaving examination will hereafter be identical with the 
examination prescribed for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing. Public School 
Leaving Certificates will be issued by the Public School Inspector to all pupils of Pablic 
Schools in his inspectorate who pass the examination of Part I of Junior Leaving Stand- 
ing. The present holders of Public School Laaving certificates will be entitled to certifi- 
cates of having passed the examination of Part I, Junior Leaving Standing, by passing the 
examinations in Arithmetic, and Mensuration, Grammar and History, the prescribed 
percentage on the total of these subjects being also exacted. 


Part I, Junionk LEAVING STANDING. 


The subjects prescribed for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing are the following: 
Reading, Drawing, Geograpby, Botany (or Agriculture), Writing with Book-keeping 
and Commercial Transactions, English Grammar, English Literature, Arithmetic and 
Mensuration, English Composition and History. The course in Agriculture will include 
what is taken up in the authorized text book as faras page 73. The course in the other 


v'* *A copy of the High and Public Schools Acts, including the Regulations, was sent in 1896 to each 
High, Public and Separate School Board ; to each Principal of a Collegiate Institute or High School ; to 
each Principal of a County Model School, and to each Public School Inspector. As only a limited supply 
of the Regulations can be furnished, reference should be made to copies already sent as above mentioned, — 
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subjects will be based as heretofore upon the work prescribed in the Regulations for 
_ Forms I and IJ, subject to requirements for examinations hereinafter mentioned. No 
_ examination will be held in Reading, English Literature, Drawing, Book-keeping, 
Botany, or Agriculture, but no name of a student who has not given due attention to 
_ these subjects is to be included in the confidential report of the Principal. — 
a No grant to a High School or to. a Continuation Class will be paid until the Princi- 
____ pal and Chairman of the School Board report that each obligatory subject of the course 
__- whether prescribed for examination or not, has, in their judgment, received due attention 
__ on the part of the pupils while attending the school. 
oe It is expected that throughout the course, until pupils have completed what is 
____ required for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing, at least two half-hour periods per week 
_ hall be given regularly to Reading, and an equal time to English Literature. Regard- 
ing Drawing, Book-keeping, Botany or Agriculture, at least two half-hour periods per 
_ week for each of these subjects are to be given regularly to pupils enrolled in Form I of 
_ the High School or Form V of the Public School; that is practically during the first 
year of the course in preparation for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing. . 


EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS. 


(Part I, Junior Leaving Standing.) 
Geography. 


% The building up of the earth ; its land surface ; the ocean ; comparison of contin- 
ents as to physical features, natural products and inhabitants; relation of physical 
conditions to animal and vegetable products; and of natural products and geographical 
condition to the occupations of the people and national progress. Form, sizo and motions 
_._ of the earth ; lines drawn on the map, with reasons for their position ; relation of the 
_ positions of the earth with respect to the sun, light and temperature ; the air; its move- 
_ ments; causes effecting climate. Natural and manufactured products of the countries of 
the world, with their exports and imports ; transcontinental commercial highways and 
their relation to centres of population ; internal commercial highways of Canada and the 
_ chiefinternal commercial highways of the United States; commercial relations of 
_ GreatBritain and her colonies. Forms of governments in the countries of the world 
and their relation to civilization. One examination paper. 


Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


me: Proofs of elementary rules in Arithmetic; fractions (theory and proofs); commer 
cial Arithmetic; mental Arithmetic; Mensuration of rectilinear figures. One 
examination paper. (The questions will call for accuracy and will have special reference 
___ to the requirements of ordinary life. ) ® - 


English Grammar. 


Etymology and Syntax, including the inflection, classification, and elementary 
analysis of words and the logical structure of the sentence and paragraph ; exercise 
chiefly on passages from authors not prescribed. One examination paper. (The questions 
will call for such an elementary knowledge of the subject as will be of special value in 


_the ordinary use of the language.) 

| English Composition. 

4 For examination purposes an essay of about two pages of foolscap on one of the 
themes prescribed by the examiners will be required. The penmanship, spelling, punctu- 
ation, construction of sentences, the logical arrangement of the thought, the literary 


accuracy and aptness of the language and the general plan or scope of the whole essay 
will be especially considered by the examiners. One examination paper. 


History of Great Britain and Canada. 


. “ig Great Britain and Canada from 1763 to 1885, with the outlines of the preceding 
__. .periods of British History. 


ay 
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The Geopraphy relating to the History prescribed. One examination paper. 
The following modifications are also made in the Rovised Regulations, which came 
into force in October, 1896 :— . 


*PuBLIc ScHooL CouRSsE OF STUDY. 


The Public School course of study is amended so as to include Agriculture among 
the obligatory subjects in all rural schools for Forms IV and V; for the latter form the 
text-books are to be used by the pupils, but for the former {ihe instruction is to be by 


conversation only. Agriculture will remain optional for all Pablic Schools in urban — 


municipalities. Needlework, Domestic Economy, and Manual Training may be taken up 
in urban schools with the opproval of the trustees. In Poetical Literature the course 
for Form V will embrace such selections from the High Schocl Reader as are recom- 
mended by the teacher. No special selections are prescribed by the Department. Where 
the trustees have provided books for Supplementary Reading, such works as are 
recommended by the teacher, under the direction of the Inspector, may also be read. 


CONTINUATION COLASSES. 


Under the provisions of the Amendment of 1899 to the Public Schools Act, the 
course of study(Regulation 20) for the Continuation Classes is extended to include the 
subjects prescribed for Form 1I of the High School course. More advanced work of the 
High School may be taken up if requested by the trustees and approved by the Public 
School Inspector In class (a) the Principal must give regular instructions only to pupils 


in Form V or to those doing higher work. In the other classes, the teachers must have © 


such qualifications as are approved by the Public School Inspector. 

Hereafter (Regulation 21) there will be four grades of Continuation Olasses, viz : 
(a) Schools in which the Principal holds a First Olass Certificate (unless occupying the 
position since April, 1899), and gives regular instruction only to pupils of Form V, or to 
those doing higher work. (b) Schools in which there are at least two teachers, and a 
class in regular attendance of at least ten pupils who have passed the High School 
Entrance examination. (c) Schools in which there are at least five; and (d) in which 
there are at least three, who have passed the High School Entrance examination and ar 
in reguiar attendance. 

No grant will be paid for Continuation Classes unless the Inspector (who shall 
examine the statements signed, as above mentioned, by the Principals and Chairmen of 
the Boards) reports that the obligatory subjects whether prescribed for examination 
purposes or not, have received proper attention. The grant will be paid according to the 
nature and extent of the work done, and not on the results of examinations.; In order 
that a school may obtain the grant, it will be necessary that the minimum number of 
pupils be enrolled during each month of the fall academic year ending in June. 


*See Schedule A.— Public School Course of Study of the Revised Regulations of 1896. It should be 
remembered that Algebra and Geometry are obligatory subjects of Form V. The time to be devoted to 
these subjects as well as to Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, English Grammar, English Composi- 
tion, History of Great Britain and Canada, is left to the discretion of the teacher, who should be guided 
by the Inspector (Regulation 17). Regarding Reading, English Literature, Drawing, Bookkeeping, 


Botany or Agriculture, the minimum amount of time, as specified herein for Part 1 Junior Leaving 
Standing, must be given. 


tIt should be understood that no pupil, unless he intends to become a teacher, is required to write at 
the examination for Part I Junior Leaving Standing (Public School Leaving). No grant will hereafter be 
paid to a school on account of the suceess of the pupils at the Public School Leaving examination, and a 
school entitled to rank in one of the grades for Continuation Classes, will receive its share of the appropri- 
ation for such classes, even if no pupils from the school should become candidates at any examination. 
Forms of reports for Continuation Classes may be obtained from the Inspector in April. These should be 
duly tilled up and returned to the Inspector the Ist of July. The Legislative Grant for a Continuation 
Class will depend upon the number of the different grades in the Province, and cannot be determined until 
the County Inspectors make their reports for Continuation Classes to the Education Department. The 
report of the Inspectors will be due at the Department July the 10th, and if promptness is observed by 
teachers in making the necessary returns to the Inspector, the grants for Continuation Classes may be paid 
in August. It should be recollected that the success of pupils at the High School Entrance examination 
in June wil] in no way effect the question of whether or not a school is entitled to be placed in any of the 
grades for the academic year ending the same month. 
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HicH Scuoot Entrance Examinations Literature Lessons—-1902, 1903, 19048 | 


- After 1901 the following provisions are to be observed respecting the High School 
__ Entrance examination in Literature :— 

oc ‘ I, Exclusive of the quotation question, each paper will consist of two parts; (a) one 
aa containing questions on a passage from the prescribed selections ; and (0) the other, 
i: questions on one or more passages from the rest of the reader; end 
_ 2, ‘The max. number of marks for (a) will be 25, and for the quotation question, 10; 
the other marks being assigned to the questions in the rest of the paper. 


Reh) Se 
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LITERATURE SELECTIONS, 


Fourth Ontario Reader. 


_ The Skylark ; XXXIX. A Psalm of Life; L. The Prairies; LI. The Heroes of The 
Long Sault ; LIII. Scene from ‘‘Ivanhoe”; LXXI. The Heritage ; LX XIV. Song of 
_ the River; LXXVI. Landing of the Pilgrims; LXXIX. The Oapture of Quebec; 
_ LXXXIl. The Ocean; LXXXV. Marmion and Douglas; XC. Mercy. 

st -1903.—X. The Barefoot Boy ; XVIII and XX. The Vision of Mirza; XXIV. The 
_ Face against the Pane; XXXVII. The Bell of Atri; XXXVIII. The Discovery of 
_ America; XL. Ring Out, Wild Bells; XLIII. The Gulf Stream; LXI. She was a 
_ Phantom of Delight ; LXIV. Ye Mariners of England; LXXXVII. The Song of the 
» Shirt; LXXXIX. After Death in Arabia; XCV. A Forced Recrait at Solferino ; 
-  XCVIIL. National Morality. 

i” 1904.---VIII. The Battle of Hastings; XXIII. On His Own Blindness; XX VI, 
_ ‘From “The Deserted Village”; XXXIV. Death of Little Nell; LXII. Lady Olare ; 
- LIX. Yarrow Unvisited; LX. To a Skylark; LXIX. The Changeling; LX XVIII. 


1902.—X V. Clouds, Rains and Rivers ; XIX. The Death of the Flowers PD. DGG 9 | 


Riding Together ; LX XX. Waterloo; LX XXIV and LXXXVI. King Richard and the as 


Nubian; XOII. Edinburgh after Flodden. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZATION. 


1902.—II. Vl Find a Way or Make It; XI. The Evening Cloud; XXI. Oft, in the 
Bx ‘Stilly Night ; XXXI.To Mary in Heaven; XLVII. Rock of Ages; LXVI. Before 
Bs Sedan; XOLV, The Ride from Ghent to Aix; OV. Elegy, Written in a Country 
Churchyard. 
Te 1903.—V. Pictures of Memory; XIII. The Bells of Shandon; XXII. ’Tis the 
_ Last Rose of Summer ; “ Breathes there a man with soul, etc.” (page 79); XXXII. Flow 
i Gently, Sweet rete aN Cartier ; LX XIIL. The Three Fishers; CV. Elegy, 
__ -Written in a Country Churchyard. | 
vis i en —VIT. seadieae: XLV. Lament of the Irish Emigrant ; XXIX. For A’That 
and A’That; XLVI. Lead, Kindly Light ; LIV. Lochinvar ; LXXXIII. The Influence 
of Beauty ; Sonnet—Night (page 302) ; CV. Elegy, Written in a Country Churchyard. 
Bee | | 


oe Be Pige LITERATURE SELECTIONS 


ee | Canadian Catholic Fourth Reader, 
ee : . ; : -Maying ; 

~ 1902.—VI. Lead, Kindly Light ; 1X. The Barefoot Boy ; XXV. Going A-Maying ; 
XXXIII. Dickens in Candy XXXVIII. Song of the Camp ; XLII. Free- Will and 
Habit; LXVIII. The Reaper ;-LXIX. voyage of Colombus ; LX XII. King Robert of 
- Sicily ER OK, The Psalm of Life; XCLV. The Combat; XOV. Joan of Arc: C. 


vr 
a i - OVILI. The Church of God. . i 
0 903 -XLIE The Deserted Village ; XXI. Excelsior; XXIX, In the Great Fur 


Land: XLI. Yarrow Visited; LIV. The Ballad of Baby Bell; LIX, Ye Mariners of 


Spek ag, 
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England ; LX. Wolfe at Quebec; LXIII. My Garden Acquaintance ; LX VII. Macarius, - 


the Monk ; LX XVII. Lines on My Mother’s Picture: XCVI. The Virgin ; CIII. Con- 
version of England ; CXIV. A Bell’s Biograpany ; CX VI. Veni Creator. 

1904 — XX. The Exile of Erin; XXIII. The Destruction of Sennacherib; XLVI. 
The Chase; LVI. The Heritage ; LVII. Paradise and the Peri; LXV. The Journey to 
Bethlehem : LX XI. The Air and Water; LX XIII. Our New Neighbors ; LX XXI. The 
Angelus; LXX XVI. Discovery of Lake Champlain ; CIV. On His Blindness; OV, The 
Crusader and the Saracen; CVI, A Day in June; CXII. Ode to Autamn ; OXIX. The 
Greatness of God. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZATION. 


1902.—XII. Give Freely ; XVIII. Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel ; XX XIX. In 
Memory of My Brother ; XLVII. Love of Oountry ; LXIV. The Waterfowl; LXXXTI. 
The Angelas ; OII. To the Night: OX VIII. Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 

1903.—I. The Maple; IIT. The Four leaved Shamrock; VII. The Daffodils ; 
XXVIII. The Fig Merchant; XLII. Home Thoughts from Abroad ; XOIII. God, the 
Comforter; OX. Our Lady in Italy ; CX VIII. Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 

1904.—VI. Lead, Kindly Light; X. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton ; X XXV. Step by 
Step ; LI. Song of the River; LIII. As I Came Down from Lebanon ; CI. Inscription for 
a Spring ; CX V. The Bells of Shandon; CX VIII. Elegy, Written in a Country Church- 
yard, 


Toronto, August, 1900, 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS, 
Approven, Aveust, 1900. 


Text-books authorized for use in Public Schools, High Schools and Training Schools. 


1. The text books named in Schedule “ A” shall be the authorized text-books for 
Public Schools. Pupils taking any optional subject in the Public School course may use 
the text-book authorized in such optional subject. The text-books in French and German 
are authorized only for schools where the French or German language prevails and where 
the Trustees, with the approval of the Inspector, require French or German to be taught 
in addition to English. Text-books marked “ optional” shall be introduced in the Public 
Schools only by resolution of the Board of Trustees. Books authorized in Forms I. and 
II. of the High School course may be used by pupils taking the corresponding subjects of 
Continuation classes. 

2. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘B” shall be the only authorized text-books 
in High Schools and Oollegiate Institutes for the course of study prescribed in Forms I., 
II., and III. Books authorized for use in the Public Schools may be used in Forms I. 
and II. 

3. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘O” shall be the authorized text-books for 
Model Schools, Normal Schools and the Ontario Normal College. Only such books shall 
be used by the teachers-in-training as may be ordered by the Principal. 

4, Any text-books used jn any school on the lst July, 1900, and recommended by 
resolution of the Trustees to be continued in use, shall be deemed as authorized in such 
school until further notice. The vertical or slanting copy books heretofore authorized, 
and published by the Rose Pablishing Oompany, may be used in any Public School. 

5. For religious instruction, either the Sacred Scriptures, or the Scripture Readings 
adopted by the Education Department, shall be used as prescribed by the Regulations of 
the Education Department. 
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iN SE sol TEE Noho 1 6 Oe a a OL cole G $0 10 


Meerrueteenuctmmare lea ye. wc Oe ow 0 15 
Be ener fer hac ISS i ol ois i ek 0 20 
Me Pe ye ee a) 0 30 
y BO ERUOT eg ek 2 es Mere Ry! eh Baits, 0 40 
: Peer ectioolfoades os 02) ee ee ee 
a Bere monool TATION MOU. i. ects hoes yok ee ceo... eee 0 25 
Meee obloischool’ Algebra'and Buclid. 2.0.2.0... ie cee cee eee ee 0 25 
fee cool G cography: isc. sais Senc< oss Kozo so. yl ne 0 75 
oe MIG ICHSC HOO MG MAMMAL We 0 ek os eae ecco eee og oe en QO 25 
ee Public School History of England and Oanada...................... 0 30 
Be: History of the Dominion of Canada, Clement (for Fifth Form)........ 0 50 
BS. Pablic School: Drawing Course, each number............... Gusta apne 0 05 
oy Pablic School Physiology and Temperance............ aS aie atau oe toe *0 25 
wg Public School Oopy Book—Oasselman...........0.. ec. cece ceca ce 0.07 
Bek prcapticaln Spellen Gare. cus eran bys ee OUR UE Ov eaters Ste a OD 
Bt Baplic  ocnool, bookkeeping’ (# Black) ich... welds ccc ces ce ehak eas 0 25 
a Public School Agriculture........ Aone PL A He SAR aha aes ae ps: 0 30 
a Public School Domestic Science (optional).............. 0... 000 oe 0 50 
s French—English Readers 
m - First Reader, Part-I ...... LOPE DE EERO CRIA MIRE ae Moaaiac $0 10 
oo First Reader, Part II..... sh cath py. ke A INE i WD Ease Sh ania tara ph eh 0 15 
ME COUCMINCROGT oi oie cies ede bes ese esl ynl badly wis dle iene U4 ta eee 0 25 
a Mr FUCA eR. Eons tovccie es there pees ane | Be crapeccueswel sets any alae topes am 0 35 
German—LEnglish Keaders. 
Ahn’s First German Book................ Be Sens MOST Rag Bi $0 25 
: Bee SSO CON UT CLIN A OOK ess 4 daligrt, dior bee apslo esa clay oni Sie alberta y-maae 0 45 
Sue son ai Third German Book... 0.) 0 Coc bee ie ee elvis Dae se Ou 0 45 
eee Anns Bourth German Book... ee fe ee tee ae does 0 50 
| Ahn’s First German Reader............ 0.66.0 e cee eee eee eee ‘:5 @ORIe 
q ahs. Hien ScHoors anp Coxueciats Institutes. (ScHEDULE B ) 
a English. 
oe TIPS OH OOMEUCAD OT iy. i o\c ite lee vie aint: de vega ales Ue eee $0 50 
& High School English Grammar.......... 00... see cere eee eee eeees 0 75 
High School English Composition.... 2.0.0.2... ec c eee ee eee eee eees 0 50 
High Schosl Composition from Models............. 6. eee e eee nee 0 75 
History and Geography. 
Ba High School Geography .........6.2 02. se eee eee tent e nes $1 00° 
____._ High School History of England and Canada...........-.---+++-+005 0 65 
High School History of Greece and Rome............+-++++ sees 0 75 
___—_—— History of the Dominion of Canada—Clement............- +e eee eee «0 50 
Bs : Mathematics. 
- Bligh School Arithmetic... ........eeee erect eres eens ea ae $0 60 
Meee High School Algebra... ... 1.0260 ow seen e see tenn ess teens sete 0 75 
_—-—s Blements of Algebra, McLellan.... 0... 0ee see ee eerste ete 0 75 
Be. High School Euclid (Books I, If, 1If., 50 OETIER YN rep ney aaa eer atels Neder nee 0 75 
oie 
Classics. 
Pi First Latin Book and Reader.... 0+. 61.+ see ce cen ern eeteseeecces $1 00 
 _—-~Primary Latin Book and Reader........- +++ -esseerrerrrtersts tees ; a 


Be _ High School Beginner’s Greek Book........++-++: so rasa Mestalla eeteewtae 


(hen bio = : ; 5 ° 
_.—- * Thebook of forms, prepared by the same author to accompany this work, is not compulsory but optional 


only. 
ae 
So 
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Moderns. 
High School French Grammar and Reader.....................05. 
High School German Grammar and Reader.................. 00-00 
Science. ; 
High School Physical Science, Part I., 50 cents ; SS Ea bens? Sfdghe aes $0 75 
Hoh School Botany, Pacvenh ice... 2s ink eee on a ey es een ee 0 60 | 
Migh-“School, Chemristey:.. ogo os). stele see ates ede ene 0 50 
Bookkeeping and Drawing. 
High. School.):Bookkeeping®? .i..00gyeey air oe sy ns be oe es gene rae ree $0 60 
High School Drawing Course, each number...... Te vsicsseqslevel sae age er ene 0 10 
Cadet Drill. : 
High, School Cadet: Drill (optional) <). is. e0.7: ore ee pee walt $0 40 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. (SCHEDULE C.) 


® 


County Model Schools. 


School Management, Millar. sey cle Rh Chanda RoR eieuaree roar tein 2a $1 00 
Methods in Teaching, Edited by Tilley. Re Sneath BR ohn AUR 1 50 
Public School Physiology and Temperance...............0 eee eee eee 0 25: 


Psychology applied to Teaching, Baldwin......................-... 1 50 
Steps in the Phonic System, Cullen & Niven....................... 0 50 


Elementary: Phonetics, Burts): sk OC ee ei aan vee a eee) eee 0 35 
Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, Taylor................. 0008. hes HO 4G 
Mental Arithmetic, McLellan & Ames............. 0.00 cece ecrees 0 30: 
Algebraical Exercises; Barnes.) n2. vc Geter teil s tee tae ee ree nee eae 0 30 
Entroductory Geometry, ‘Machean’.2'..00 0.5.2 es ee oh seen wee en ena 0 50 
Normal Schools. 
ectureson “leaching; Witches?) 2. UM Wea ee care eles em ane ene $1 00 
school: Management, Millar y.4"72, +7 ete 6 tcp eet cee eee Loe hace OOO ; 
Educational Reformers,“ Quicky $0. - Saat, Ok ee ae ee ae 1 50 
Applied. Psychology, MeLellan Ss0\ 05 fete ot hie a) Annee ng aay cree 1 00 
Firat Year at School, Sinclair.......... Mn Ss Re nate ce Bh A Oe ne ae 0 50 
High:School \Cadéb Drill Manual: “an fa an ars Mee reuters me een etree 0 40 
Hints‘on Teaching Arithmetic; (McLean 1). hie bie a ela Se ee 0 50 
Pablic School Domestic sScieneds ase. ot pa eres eo Ceres 0 50 
Ontario Normal College. 

Applied: Psychology, Mchellan so 2. skp wnlt ol ets pate andi en Ue $1 00 - 
Hdwéation, Spencer). 75k TMM Sie oe eo ewe tase ec en aes een Rance cn VU 50 
School Management, Millar xen MOL Soon eee i Sieh ohare Nes TOO" 
School Management, Dandon................ FD ae rn A le. a, 1 50 
Educational Reforinérs, Q aick’/ocn00 4 Shea ey i ee eee 1.58 
High SchooliCadet: Drill: Mannaliss ly ctG. cil ae oe el eee 0 40. 
Physical Culture; Houghton 32/5 )0.. F2 tae apes bint ane iat caer 0 50 
Physical Education, McLaren, Part II., sections II. and III...2...... 2 00 


TEeacuErS READING OoursE FoR 1901. (ScuEpute D.) 


Intellectual and Moral renee of the Child, (Compayré) .. ..- $1 50 
History. of Education, (Seeley) ii... oy me otk lial ohh wie Mel Ae 1 25 
Anglo Saxons and Others, (Aline Gorren)........ 2.0.2... 0ce ce eeeeee 1 50 


Nots.—Oandidates for admission to the Normal Schools in August, 1901, and in 
January. 1902, will be examined on the Books in the Teachers’ Reading Course as above, 


Toronto, August, 1900. 
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FRENCH-ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
Hints on TEACHING ENGLISH To JunioR Frencu OLassxs. 
| 1. Oral Work. 
‘S The teaching of Oral English should begin with the child’s first week in school, and 


_ the object of making it serviceable and accurate should be kept steadily in view. in the 
a beginning teach wholly through objects, choosing at first those most familiar to the child. 
_ The endeavor to teach by translation has never proved satisfactory with children, when a 
” knowledge of the spoken language is aimed at. In the junior classes the answers of 
_ individuals, when correct, should be repeated in concert by all, also separately by some 
pupils, especially the dull or backward. In all language or object lessons lead pupils to 
__use, as freely as possible, all the English they may have learned, to form their own state- 
_ ments, to vary the form of phrases or sentences, to ask questions, etc, encouraging all 
_ such attempts, however imperfect they may at first be. With young pupils, correct all 
_ mistakes instantly, in a kindly way, and have the proper form repeated, and if necessary 
drilled upon. The teacher should take special care to endeavor to secure correct pronun- 
ciation by setting a good example for imitation, and by giving thorough drill on the diffi. 
_ culties commonly met with, ¢ g. three, old man, etc., even exaggerating such sounds if 
necessary. Above all it should be remembered that much of the success in this teaching 
__-will depend upon thorougk and frequent drills and reviews. For this purpose the teacher 
_ should keep a list of all words, phrases or sentences gone over, especially with the junior | 
_ elass. The order in teaching should be as follows :— 
_ 1. Holding an object in plain view of the class, the teacher gives its name plainly 
_ and slowly ; then the pupils pronounce its name (a) in concert after the teacher, (bd) 
together without the teacher’s help, (c) individually. Other objects are similarly treated, 
_ the number depending upon the ability of the class. : 
er 2. The teacher pronounces the name and the pupils show or hold up the object. 

* 3. The teacher shows the object and the name is given by the pupils (a) together (b) 
* separately. Do not rest content with class or concert answers; test every individual 
pupil very frequently. | 
Ss Not too many objects should be given in each lesson, but the teacher should make 
gure that every child knows (a) the object when named, (b) the name when the object is 
given, the latter presenting the greater difficulty. Among the names to be first taken up 
_ are—(i) things in the school, (ii) familiar things of the home, (ili) parts of the body, (iv) 
articles of clothing worn by the children, (v) other common objects, ¢g.; ‘apple, watch, 
. stone, leaf,’ etc. Later, pictures should be used to teach the names of common animals, 
vegetables, etc., etc. Pupils should learn about 150 words in the first three or four 
months of school life. Their progress later should be more rapid in proportion, 
5, When the pupil has a fair stock of names, teach simple descriptive words, still by 
means objects, e.g. ; a short pencil, a long stick ; a small book, a large slate; a red dress. 
a black hat, etc. Related or contrasted terms are more easily taught in the same lesson, 
6. Simple acts should be performed (a) by the teacher, (b) by the pupils, and 
— described in full statements ; ¢.g. the teacher, doing the act as he describes it, says: “IT 
open the book, I raise the window, I tear the paper, I sit down,” etc. Then the class is 
~~ told to open the book, to raise the window, to tear the paper, to sit down, etc., to show 
their understanding of the English sentence. A further step is to have them tell, cee 
_ (English) statements, what they do. Afterwards the application of boos woe oF i 
be extended by such requests as: ‘‘Open the door; open the window ; open the desk ; 
etc. ; ‘Raise the slate; raise the chair ;” etc., the pupil describing in English what he is 
doing. : | 
7, The use of the simple pronou 
simple language lessons, ¢.g.: ‘his 8 


ca. * 
ae, 
* ieee 
‘ 


ns, ‘he, we, hers, they,’ etc., should be taught through 
late; my book; he cleans the board; you hold the 


box ; they close the door,’ etc. fo 
He °8, Tak somewhat similiar way the simple prepositions may Pe pace e.g. te 
book is on the chair ; under the desk ; beside the slate,” etc.—the objects being placed mn 
such positions. 
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9, When some little advance has been made, the question and the negative forms 
should be used ; also the plural and the possessive forms, the simple past tense and the 


common auxiliaries. These should not be taught from a book, or by rules, but should © 


come from proper questioning, ¢.g., ‘Tell me what he does. (He wretes on his slate.) 
What is he doing? (He ts wrating, ete.) What did he do? (He wrote, ete.) What 
has he done ? (He has written, etc.) ” 

10. Pupils should learn by heart such lists as the days of the week, the months, the 
numbers (as their arithmetic progresses) ; also simple pieces in prose and verse, the 
meaning of which they understand. They should sing Kindergarten songs, performing 
the actions, etc. 

11. After teaching things as wholes, take up their parts, eg. knife—‘ handle, blade, 
spring,’ etc. ; chair —‘ back, legs, seat,’ etc. ' 


12. The spoken English and French words should be associated throughout the 


course, the teacher giving the word or sentence in one language, and the pupils in the 
other. The teacher should use English in communicating with the pupils, so far at least 
as the progress of the class will admit. All explanations or commands required to be 
given at first in French should afterwards be repeated in English. 

13. These oral lessons should be taken with each class at least twice a day, starting 
with ten minutes for each lesson, and lengthening the time as the class progresses. 


II, Written Work; READING AND TRANSLATION, 


1, When considerable progress has been made in the oral work, the names of objects, 
the description of simple actions, etc, should be written on the board, after having been 
given orally, and the pupils taught to recognize them in that form. Then they should be 
copied by the pupils and afterwards read to the teacher. Great care should be taken to 
secure, from the first, large, legible wuiting as it makes word recognition more easy. 

2. These blackboard exercises may be continued for some time before the pupil is 
required to read from a book. The teacher may use charts, made by himself of big sheets 
of strong paper, using crayon for writing the words in large hand. The lessons should 
contain the words and phrases already taught and some new ones, and should not be 
identical with the lessons in the primer. 

3. If the teacher understands the phonic method he should use it after the pupil can 
recognize readily a fair number of written words. 

4. But, even if the teacher is unacquainted with phonics, he may greatly facilitate 
the learning of a number of words by using the board to show their likeness in form, 
which will easily suggest their likeness in sound: ¢.g., from ‘book’ it will be easy to teach 
‘look, took, cook,’ etc. ; from ‘chatr,’ ‘ hair, fair, pair,’ etc. Similarly he might point out 
simple changes in sound dependent upon changes in form, ¢.g.: 

pin, hat, not, 

pine, hate, \ note, ete, 
Also he should thoroughly drill on forms ‘that might be confusing on account of their 
resemblance, ¢.g. : 


though, 
from, tool, through, etc 
form, toil, thought 


These words need not be especially sought out but should be used as the lesson supplies 
or suggests them. 

5. Before beginning reading from the book, take a series of objects or language 
lessons to make the pupils acquainted with the subjects of at least the earlier lessons. 
Knowing the written words from the board, and being familiar with the ideas, the pupils 
should find little difficulty in these first lessons, especially if the blackboard is freely used. 

6. It is most important that, before the reading, the teacher should talk about the 


lesson, explaining. with the pupils’ help, the meaning of each particular word or phrase © 


that might present difficulty, putting the new words into other constructions, giving the 
phrases a different form or using them in more familiar sentences that those in the Reader, 
paying special attention to idioms, etc., endeavoring in every way to give pupils a clear 
understanding of the meaning and construction. So far as the advancement of the class 
will admit of it, all such explanation should be in English. If the meaning has to be 
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_ given in French, it would be well to repeat it immediately afterwards in English so that — 
_ the pupils may grasp it in this language also. . 

_ + 7%. Where the Bi-lingual series are used, the French lesson may be taken first, as 
presenting fewer difficulties. 

cm 8. Atter the reading exercise, the substance of each lesson should be given in the 
best Roglish the pupil can command. It shouid be in a connected form, with but few 
_ questions from the teacher. Pupils may be encouraged to suggest other words or phrases 
that would be more suitable than those first given, or the teacher may supply them ; such 
- corrections should be employed in several different sentences till the pupils know their 
use. 

_ . 9. To the third form inclusive, the pupils should copy every English lesson, and the 
_ teacher should test their knowledge of such written work. | 

. 10, The teacher should write on the board lists of Engtish words or phrases, pre- 
_ viously taught, followed by their French equivalents.in parallel columns, to be copied and 
_ learned by heart. Asa test, the English or the French column may be erased, to be 
_ supplied by the pupils on their slates or exercise books. : 

_ s+. There should be English dictation every day, at first of such words as were 
__written on the board and learned by the class. The teacher should write the hard words 

_ on the board, directing particular attention to the difficulties each presénts, (silent letters, 
_ etc.) and have them copied on slates by the class. Then erase them from the board and 
_ slates and give in dictation. Afterwards phrases or sentences containing these words 
may be dictated. 
ee 12. All errors in such exercises should be written several timesin the correct form, 
and a list of those words most commonly missed, should be kept in review form. 

a 13, Each day the class should learn by heart a portion of the reading lesson, or of 
certain chosen lessons, or of other selections written on the board. The meaning of each 
_ should be made clear to the pupils before being committed to memory. 

4 14. As the class advances teach the written English forms of the plural, the posses- 
sive, the masculine and feminine, the past tense, etc. 

__~ 15, Sentences that the pupils have given in English describing actions, pictures, etc., 
should be written on the board and, with the help of the class, the translation, 
of each word put underneath it. In such sentences the order of the words should 
at first be the same in the two languages. Erase the sentences from the board, dictate 
_ the French, and have pupils wri'e on their slates the corresponding English from memory. 
b Sentences wherein the order of the words differs in the two languages, should come only 
after the pupil has had considerable practice. be 
-——s«$6.. With each reading lesson, whether French or English, there should be consider- 
‘a able oral translation, at first of the easier words and phrases, but gradually increasing in 
at difficulty as the pupil advances, until the whole lesson can be so rendered. In such exer- 
_ cises from the Bi-lingual series, either one side of the open book should be covered, or else 
the book be closed. If they convey the right meaning, the pupils’ own expressions should 

be preferred to those of the book. Frequently the teacher should give for translation 

sentences changed somewhat from those in the lesson though consisting for the most part 

_ of the same words, especially for the junior classes. 

E>. 17. For the young pupils the translation should be as liceral as possible so that they 
__ will have some definite meaning for each word. After considerable practice they may be 
taught to give a variety of expressions or forms, while preserving the meaning; and the. 
_. English idoms may be introduced gradually. 
~———«*~WX8. ‘Translation should not be confined to the reading lessons, but should include 
Dari i raphy, history and all school studies. | 
4 eG ed ch Nea ae interesting stories will be of great service. Ifthe teacher 
reads the story in French let the class relate the substance of it in English; if given in 
English let the pupils tell it in French first and afterwards in English. This reproduc- 
tion should be oral at first so that all mistakes may be corrected ; afterwards it should be 
wri i upil is able. : : | 
Be: Spee aa age a dictionary for assisting in translation should be explained in the 
senior second form, or earlier if the pupils can profit by it. They require instruction how 
F. to d how to tell the pronunciation. Each school should have a 

_ tochoose the proper word and how tot pronu 1 es French.Enclish 

(the Ooncise Imperial is good,) and a large Hrenc g 
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dictionary, as the smaller books commonly used by the pupils are not ene reliable or 
sufficiently complete. 

21. Regular written translation should begin at latest in the junior second form and 
should receive very careful attention in all classes. The first exercises should be short 
and simple. They may be taken from the Reader or may be suitable selections from other 
books. In the latter case they should be written on the board or dictated to the class. 
Especially in the early lessons it is very advisable to make free use of the board. to shew 
the correct form and to simplify all difficulties. Every written exercise should be care- 
fully examined, and be written again if many mistakes are found. There should be at 
least two such exercises in written translation each day. 

Where the Bi-lingual series are used the teacher should supply himself with other 
material suitable for translation. 


Text Books FOR FRENCH-ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


English. 
Public School Arithmetic. Forms III to V............ 0... ce cece wees 25c, 
Public School Geography. Forms III senr. to V................ 2.24: TOG. 
Public:School: Grammar.’ Forms! Vo Vi... wee ote alba «eee ea eins eee 
Public School ‘History. ;- Forms ~1V..V ws). sec tin one oe wens ela ee e 30c. 


French-English Readers. (For Public Schools.) 
Canadian Catholic Readers. (For Separate Schools.) 


French. 


Grammaire Ire Annéa Larousse. Forms III to V...........0 0000. s DC, 
French-English Readers. (For Pablic Schools.) 
Montpelit Readers. (For Separate Schools.) 


Toronto, August, 1900. 


BI-LINGUAL SCHOOLS. 
Corcular to Public and Separate School Inspectors. 


GENTLEMEN,— You will kindly bring to the attention of the teachers in your Inspec- 
torates, the special needs of the French Bi-Lingual Schools. 

For several years efforts have been made by the Educatiun Department to impreve 
the condition of the schools in parts of the Province where French is the language gener- 


ally spoken by the members of the community. It is well known that there was a strong. 


desire manifested by parents whose native language is French, to give their children a 
fair knowledge of the English language, which is yearly becoming more important from a 
commercial and national point of view. The establishment, some years ago of an Eng- 
lish French Training School at Plantagenet, did much towards i improving the condition 
of the schools in the eastern part of Ontario. Advancement, has not, however, been as 
rapid as would be desirable, owing to the difficulty of securing teachers who have the nec- 
essary knowledge of both the English and French languages. It is evident the pupils of 
the schools will receive better training if higher academic and professional attainments 
are required of the teachers, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS, 


Thus far it has been found necessary to combine the academic and professional 
training of the teachers, but the time has now come when it is desirable to separate these 
two parts of a teacher’s qualifications, as has long been the case in the training of Eng- 
lish speaking teachers. With this object in view, persons seeking to qualify for teachers 
of Bi-Lingual Schools, on and after September, 1900, will confine their attention during 


the academic year, ending in June, to the non- professional requirements which may be 
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taken at Plantagenet, or elsewhere. The examination will be on the same papers (the 

_ standard to be hereafter determined) as those prescribed for the Public School Leaving 

(Part I., Junior Leaving) examination together with question papers in French Gram- 
mar and French Composition. The candidates who pass this examination will be requir- 
ed to undertake subsequently, from September to December, a course of professional 
training, somewhat on the same lines as that now exacted of candidates for Provincial 
Third Class Certificates. This course is to be taken in Ottawa and arrangements made 
by which the candidates may have some of the advantages of the Normal School. It is 
also intended to have certificates obtained in this way, valid for any school in the Pro- 
vince where the Inspector may certify that a French Bi-Lingual teacher is required. 
The duration of such certificates will be three years, renewals under certain conditions to 

_ be granted on the recommendation of the Inspector. It is to be understood that these 
provisions will not affect the rights of teachers who have already obtained certificates 
under the present regulations. 


Meruops oF TEACHING, 


Teachers of French Bi-Lingual Schools should make it a special duty to render the 
‘pupils acquainted with the English language, and in ungraded schools’ should, therefore, 
devote about two hours daily to the teaching of English—reading, spelling, composition, 
oral English, &c. In graded schools each teacher should give, at least one hour daily— 
the time to be increased at the request of the Inspector. The regulation requiring that 
so far as possible, all communication between pupil and teacher shall be in English, must 
be carefully observed. There should be little teaching of English from books until the 
pupils have gained a fair knowledge of oral English. To this end the teachers should 
» follow the instructions in the circular prepared by the Education Department on the 
teaching of English. 


Toronto, August Ist, 1900. 


CIRCULAR FOR LIBRARIANS ON CLASSIFIOATION OF 
BOOKS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


In 1895 a departmental Oatalogue was published to assist Librarians in the classifi- 
cation of Books in Public Libraries. As cxplained in the preface it was not considered 
advisable to change the principal headings, or subjects, which have been in use in Me- 
chanics’ Institutes for over 25 years, viz..—History ; Biography ; Voyages; Adventure 
and Travel ; Science and Art; General Literature; Poetry and the Drama, Religious 
Literature ; Fiction ; Miscellaneous Books ; Reference Books. 

Under these headings, or subjects, all Libraries receiving a share of the Legislative 
Grant are required to send Annual Reports of Books purchased, loaned, etc., to the Edu- 
cation Department. 

In order to guide Librarians the following synopsis of classification, with principal 
and sub-headings from the departmental Catalogue (out of print) is now issued, with the 
request that Librarians of all Public Libraries receiving Government aid will conform to 
the regulations of this Department, so that we may have an uniform classification, 


HISTORY. i 


I. Ancient History. 


1. History of Egypt, Persia, etc., (including Historical Romances) Archaeology 


and Mythology. 
2, History of Rome (including Historical Romances), 
3. History cf Greece (including Historical Romances). 


II. Mepravaut History. 


History of the Crusades, (including Historical Romances). 


3 7 &. 
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III. Mopern History. 
A. Europe. 


. History of the World, Europe, etc., (including Historical Romances). 
. History of Great Britain and Ireland (including Historical Romances). 
. History of France (including Historical Romances). 
. History of Germany, Austria and Hungary, (including Historical Romances). 
History otf Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, (including Historical 
Romances ). 

6. History of Italy, Switzerland, etc., (including Historical Romances). 

7. History of Spain, Portugal, etc., (including Historical Romances), 

8. History of Russia, Poland and Turkey, (including Historical Romances). 


OU 09 bo rt 


B. Asia. 


1. History of Ohina, Japan, and Sandwich Islands. 
2. History of India, (including Historical Romances). 
3. Miscellaneous Asiatic History, (including Historical Romances). 


C. Africa, 


History of Africa, (including Historical Romances), 


D, America. 


1. History of North and South America, (including Historical Romances). 
2. History of British North America, New France, etc., (including Historical 
Romances). 
E, Australia. 


History of Australia, New Zealand, etc., (including Historical Romances) 


ITV. MiscELLANEOUS HIsToRIcAL Books. 


. Great Battles, Sieges, etc., (Ancient and Modern), 
2. Historical Tales. 


— 


BIOGRAPHY. 
JT, INDIVIDUAL BIOGRAPHIES, 


. English, Scottish, and Irish. 

. English, Scottish, and Irish, (published in series), 

. French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc. 

French, German. etc., (published in series). 

. American, (Canada and the United States). 

. American, (published in series). 

. Miscellaneous Individual Biography, (published in series). 


NOOR We 


II, OoLueEctTivk BioGRAPHY. 


. Classical. 

. Historical Characters. 

. Literary and Scientific Men and Women. 
. Artists and Musicians. 

. Celebrated Men, Women and Children. 


Cum © DD eH 


VOYAGES, ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 
T. VoyvAGES AROUND THE WORLD. 


Travel and Adventure round the World. 
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II. Evuropr. 


. Travel and Adventure in Europe, (various countries). 

. Travel and Adventure in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
. Travel and Adventure in France, Germany, Spain, etc. 

. Travel and Adventure in Italy, Greece, Russia, etc. 
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II], Asta. 


. Travel and Adventure in Egypt, Palestine, etc. 
. Travel and Adventure in China, India, Japan, etc. 


Nore 


| IV. AFRIcA. 
Travel and Adventure in Africa, Madagascar, etc. 
V. AMERICA, 
Travel and Adventure in North and South America. 
VI. TRaveL AND ADVENTURE IN THE ArcTIC REGIonN, WHALE FisHna, ETC, 
VII. Travan anp ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA, New ZEALAND, PaciFic OCEAN, ETC. 
VIII. Tot Ocs#an, Sea and SaILors. | 


IX. MiscgtLanrous TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE (INCLUDING TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE). 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
mi I. NATURAL SCIENCE. 


(a) Anthropology, Ethnography, Ethnology, Biology, etc. 
(b) Zoology—Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 
(c) Entomology. 

(d) Botany. 

(e) Geology and Mineralogy. 

(f) Natural Phenomena, Meteorology, etc. 

(g) Astronomy. 

(h) Chemistry. 

(i) Physics—Mechanice, Heat, Light, Sound, etc, 


II. Userunt Arts. 
A. Agriculture. 


. The Farm, Forests, Manures, etc. 

. Gardening, Fruit, Vegetables, etc. 

Horses—Breeding, Training, Riding, etc. 

. Cattle, Sheep and Pigs. 

The Dairy, Poultry, Pigeons and Bees. 

- Dogs, Rabbits and Domestic Pets. 

(b) Electric Arts, Steam, etc. 

(c) Microscope, Telescope, Phonography, etc, 

(d) Architecture and Engineering. 

(e) Carpentry, Painting and other Trades. 

(f) Miscellaneous Science and Manufactures for 
Young People and Amateurs. 

(g) General Science, Discoveries, Inventions, etc. 
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Ill. Fine Arts. 


. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, Heraldry, etc. 
. Music. 


‘IV. Domestic Arts. 


. Physiology, Medicine, Hygiene, etc. - 
. Home Life, Domestic Science, Sanitation, etc. 
. Amusements, Sports and Pastimes and Physical Culture, 


V. EneuisH Laneuacr, ART OF TEACHING, ETC. 


. English Language. 

. Art of Teaching. 

. International Education Series. 

. Education in Europe, America, etc. 
. Universities, etc. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


. Ancient Literature. 
. English, Irish and Scottish Literature. 
. American Literature. 


Kuropean and Foreign Literature. 


. Authors and Authorship. 


Law and Constitutional History. 


. Political Economy and Sociology. 

. Mental, Moral and Political Science. 
. Moral Tales, Essays, Romances, etc. 
. Temperance Literature. 

. Juvenile Literature. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


. English, Irish and Scottish Poets. 
. American Poetry—Oanada and the United States. 
. Miscellaneous Poetry—Ancient and Modern. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


. Biblical History and Bible Lands—History of the Jews, etc. 
. Early Ohurch History and Progress of Christianity. 
. Modern Church History. 


The Reformation, Martyrs, etc. 
Missionaries and Missions, 


. Religious Biography, Great Preachers, etc. 
. Natural Theology and Christian Ethics. 

. Religious Tales and Stories. 

. Non-Ohristian Religious Systems. 


FIOTION. 


European and American Novels. 


wo BD eS 


l 
2 


Toron 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Anecdotes and Short Stories. 


. Detective Stories. 


. Fairy Tales, Fables, etc. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
. Dictionaries and Encyclopedias—Biblica], Olassical, Biographical, English, etc. 


. Science and Art, Manufactures, etc. 
To, September, 1900. 
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CLIROULAR TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The following changes in the management of Public Libraries are authorized by the 
Act and Regulations of 1899. 7 


1. Termination of Business Year. 


- The business year of the Public Libraries will in future close on 31st Decomber, 
instead of 30th of April as formerly. Invoices not paid before the lst day of January, 
will not be allowed for until the’ following year. 


2. Annual Reports, ete. 


Annual Reports with invoices and vouchers showing payment for Books, Magazines, 
-and Newspapers, shall be sent to this Department not later than the lst of February. 


8. Annual Meeting. | 
Annual Meetings shall be held on the Second Monday in January in each year. 


Suggestions for Discontinuation of Reading Rooms in Rural Districts. 


This Department having been informed that Newspapers are very seldom read in 
some of the Reading Rooms, and that many Boards of Management have difficulty in 
paying expenses of Reading Rooms, purposes that after 31st of December, 1899, Libra. 
ries without Reading Rooms, may purchase Magazines, subject to the approval of the 
Department, payable out of the Legislative Grant for Libraries. 

As Magazines contain the current literature of the day, it is recommended that they 
be circulated the same as books, and at the end of each year, bound in volumes ; one-half 
the cost of binding will be allowed out of the grant for the purchase of books. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


In rural districts where Library Boards cannot conform to the departmental regula- 
tion requiring Libraries to be open three times a week, on request of Boards of Manage- 
ment, the Minister will consent that such Libraries may be open either once or twice a 
week only, on the following conditions : 


STC Heit eiie am thee Ge he Ue aes SLIP EGS cian oh recale ate tayo wide $100.00 
2. In Libraries open twice a week only, the Legislative Grant shall not 
@XCOOME LA ere Mite einai F ocs, slat dite Stele e = shale eee Broa tated oo Met ata as ta cae $150.C0 


‘Toronto, November, 1899. 


1. In Libraries open once a week only, the Legislative Grant shall not 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE PUBLIC JSOHOOL GRANT 
FOR 1900. 


The apportionment of the Grant to the several municipalities is based upon the 
latest Returns of Population for the year 1899, and the division between the Public and 
Separate Schools on the average attendance of that year, as reported by the Inspectors, 
Public School Boards, and Separate School Trustees respectively. 

While the Separate Schools will receive their portion of the Grant direct from the 
Departwent, that of the Public Schools will be paid, according to this Schedule, through 
the respective County, City, Town, and Village Treasurers. 

Under the provisions of Section 12 of ‘‘An Act to improve the Laws respecting 
Public Schools,” passed at the 1899 session of the Legislature, the Education Department 
is empowered “to appropriate out of moneys voted by the Legislature for Public and 
Separate Schools, a sum not exceeding $5.00 for every school in which the Regulations of 
the Department as to equipment, ventilation, heating, lighting, and the care of the prem- 


ises generally have been complied with.” 


Each County Inspector is therefore authorized to deduct from. the apportionment of 
each township such an amount as will provide the sum of $5.00 to be paid on his order 
to each Trustee Board that has complied with the requirements mentioned. 


Toronto, May, 1900. 


Pusiic ScHoot APPORTIONMENT TO CouNTIES FOR 1899. 


1. COUNTY OF BRANT. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
ranttords econ mld ist oA eth ree $626 00 
EXT Ce ite RAs ol BP ant 3 4 aks ok ROE ig 530 00 
BOM fLiOs; SOUP eee ces, fel «Sain ss ete 326 00 
So ehe TUT AW or Ree Ue hee aeyrsth bs. n\cbo is Fohaho = 90 00 
WM ONS PAT s.. ws Mew Je <coakt 143 00 

ROUBLE Mia atte oa hoe Sak $1,715 00 


PED OINGLIO Ce ND he's Ge ae ee ls ee hte mL 79.00 
PATROL Byte th Aly Camm anteetiaty he ore ahe 329 00 
PRM eras eo mr or Mra 1 nd ahead Mctgh Agr 302 00 
PORTE ten Re ad gs Ae Bo ee 474 00 
“BL VTS) RNS I OSS eesti 2 he hal ee Wer 374 00 
Carrick . 343 00 
ESE IRS ONS SS See MR oe SAO GA ctl eed NE te 259 00 
UME DIGIT hice fits occas sk ak PER ER 200 00 
BOIGOSG oy kot es ee ey ee ees, Nate 286 00 
SSROCNOGHY A. te atk! ah OR rae os ee: 274 00 
IPCI ao 5 Sa LN pe ae eek 390 00 
anicardine.! 4 3.5. ieee. ROIS, Pe Sa Po 480 00 
“TT EE Re ae Ope ele ati Ga TRO .. 298 00 
Lindsay and St. Edmunds......  ...... 88 00 
RIOR Pet UG oc Lig tic, 5 Seo ae es ade Si 2 179 00 

17 OR eet Be NY RPS PETS cee $4,450 00 


3. COUNTY OF CARLETON. 


Ligh nes SOU hn ns ce 
EES GOR OR AN Orn te, aaa mare nega he 495 00 
SPISCIRMATITIR GS gases 6d) Sac bh c's PREM A et kD 8 315 00 
eavirmar. PAU CUE Lic Sati 9'w Be amcle co tie ee 272 00 
ANU Sa Mk oy oe Saks ww lar chlntts w cs 275 00 
PEPMEECTAS EO pate oak 4 5c We ace cd eee ese 98 00 


8. COUNTY OF CARLETON.—Con. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
Marlborough \8h, Syma piees oo cen eeee 195 00 
SPCAR Ko cho abies TUEs vip eke ee Me Saltees 464 00 
OsgOGG 6% it te Wea esheets ate aaa tea 526 00 
Torbolton seve Des aoe ee ae ee 115 00 
SOUR tel 2 wie aan ete eee $3,073 00 


4. COUNTY OF DUFFERIN, 


Amatarnthss : 0 eae eee oe vere $317 00 
Charatraxa., fants cc o1. ect he ste tear tr cee chet 252 00 
Emther, o duane, oF Jo. ios Rie cee pe eee 227 00 
WielanGthon oe ynccs:4 oe rede key cee 449 00 
WV Fad Waste: ord oh av oa ate Ee Gils ABS ie ae 380 00 
Malbnar) 30. i oe aCe ee a eee 368 00 

Total, 24 35 Adee Ade tee ee $1,993 00 


Aldbdrough sews frases eee Ge teens $526 00 
ay hail. \4:) 2tsbee Ramp ve ated need See aie 430 00 
Dorstiaater. PApaLh > with. tate aa be One 186 00 
Dunwich Ps .i.aags ey se ab cee on 393 00 
Malahide |. 2 sie ttcaobis aueks gal < der feos 451 00 
Sdush wold). aeaswewy esc de Go de as ; 463 00 
Varmiouth i ogee ute teee ie fl. tnt ay este 605 00 
Total tea oat. ee ae oe ae $3,054 00 


6. COUNTY OF EoSEX., 


ADCEIGON ays ove ok slonie a Sea oe ee $160 00 
Colchester, oak So We ee Ra Ce? 155 00 

South.) Oa ced « oe ee 334 00 
Gosfield, Noth’ iden xg ae tees peewee 240 00 


“~ 
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6. COUNTY OF ESSEX. -— Con. 


Municipalities. 


Gosfield, Souchescen: .. 


Pelee Island ......... 


Rochester Pe earn 


OSU. Seti. 


Apportionment, 


Maieseia ee) fete Shas : oe 00 


POATELO MS 2 OS cela te cpele \ cate eho oe et erahs Slave slates $67 00 
| AEST 51) MRO Ne at Wg RRR at a 180 00 
Clarendon and Miller................... 48 00 
Hinchinbrooke ..... Spf op REN ea 168 00 

PWS TT ST AN se a oe eae ares aoa heh 
Kennebec ......... ANSP RE Se aren 1 ue Dae 155 CO 
BTR SE ON We a eee ah RY ORL Led ite . 284 00 
BEDUEPRHDOFOUBN \o\crn Cini choise eiale. ws cyele oe 170 00 
DOMME Gites. se nate soa Mis horns eee Le 112 00 
TON 10 TS GR BR RTA a Ra ae 125 00 
Palmerston and Canonto..............0. 130 00 
AD SOUT prev eel, Mike aes aati chee nalate le guale 260 00 
ROME PATTIE oa etre fo ac ae otal ara s scrn, Slop si'oi due 254 00 
SCO LTIB A LOU rw cls ci cc's Boks Saielewee aes Museo L.00 
“NOL ET 8 Co Pa ee A 136 00 
LOCRIVI, totes ee bc eet eee Ds $2,320 00 

8 COUNTY OF GREY. 

PATHOIACBIO Mri’ tela al vine 8c Sis b berenc $418 00 
MGNUINC Kalo oon ts +h ek oe e eis A Oo Saree 413 00 
COMA OOO cer 8 We ix le oboe co odie oes alas 447 00 
WD Seay teers ek eee eodAre sunt bee. 243 00 
PUISEOUNOUG Gee terri siecle a Sie Senin wk Soane eae oe" e 400 00 
TERS Ae eee Are sls athe ety oe a) eieke ol he iseee 389 00 
EEC) OU2 Tle Relpaltew ig ok CORON AA cao Vay ace ae an Cola 288 00 
1 GOSH AY NUR ALM a RCC) TU ESN 416 00 
TC OIOWON Ch eo seh vio ols a! op MUND wel iat» Lheneher ate 417 00 
PROPUNATIDY, <.2eg) da ta cAye cts ctlte aise is canis 517 00 
sprayers ts... PC anae elses othe ett one ene 405 00 
ZT OLOUWG IA | F.4d se cel oa din eTeneleta le 4 hatha 348 00 
RAM MCA IS) Ce Pes cic ciel wtcistce ecatete & hietare awe nty 167 00 
SS EaN LICOING: acts co, « sfclee a ole bck Soames 352 00 
Ber TAPER ia xvod, tur.t she tohete coe Sct ee eet ae ee 441 00 
RMEOIA AAI bins Neves cares oes baleP de tty si Meys 414 00 
AUS SAE RS Aiea SU aie A BR tle 86, 075 00 


9. COUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 


® Canborough ......... > 
Cayuga, North ....... 
South 


Seneca ..... Pin ten Hh 


otal, ; 


eeorere eee sr eeoeee 


fersreeerevecee se eses 


e@eeseeeeeeres eos 


“| 0. 0g GROOM Doe 198 00 


DUC rE 2 84 a8 00 


10, COUNTY OF HALIBURTON. 


Municipalities. Apportionment, 
Anson’and Hindon. . +2)... beeen). $33 00 
ALCL Manat ub gach coh oh e 71 00 
Dudley, Dysart, Harcourt, Harburn, 

Co UE TORS xs ole ea eee 123° 00 
GPamorgamt. 0). oo ncn. ¢ sh eh ee . 64 00 
PAVINGRGONO Li 4)! says) oe a tah ane ete 5 00 
Lutterworth io: so. 006) 0. chee 55 00 
McClintock) or da. ic. Soe ee 7 00 
WEG SIs. ec ee laa sists, 5) oS lat ae 150 00 
Monmouth? (S05 0.000. pisos tee 64 00 
Nightingale 3.0.2.0... ws Gola S eh aN 1 00 
HOT DOUENER ety ao ke cies sok ee Late 17 00 
SOW CONG eee oe hd i! Cis ag ean 98 00 
SLALHOPE estes oN b0 Leeks 8 oe eee 50 00 

VOGAL: iy eivcates bs «eno eee $738 00 


11, COUNTY OF HALTON. 


FES GVESTIRG 6. QUFT facatls ate adele depen) whe, rarer eee ee $460 00 
INASBARAWOY A jnc'die sala <jn'o die Slee ee tele a uae 294 00 
IN GISO Roo ctA tks otic ete Lt her aaa 347 00 
AP rat alo Abie ee Pom iol «ms roles A pas Riera aan 466 00 

SPOGa etree Ail a's otal chee orogens $1,567 00 


Carlow ati ey oie bar In Rec eee etna $77 00 
POMOC AONOM No fae. cotey oe 5 cw Rey eee 90 00 
Elzevir and Grimsthorpe.. 3a ee ae 161 00 
PAPA ayy fe. A ed teak ee Ph a alent 212 00 
Einngeriord, -) thie gs «oe on Ne eee 406 00 
FEU MEINO AON. . ccata tod edie 6 oa cule one 310 00 
McClure, Wicklow and Bangor ......... 111 00 
Herschel and Monteagle. ...: 0), cud ee a 218 00 
MiAdOG Mare. Se hoe aid oo ike ae Cok ae 325 00 
Marmora and Lake’. ... .3..-sccescess 280 00 
BV ORF d et te wie Lk ote ay theleld eens 67 00 
f 35:57 (0) SE ea Pron RIAG TS Ase 5 399 00 
PICMO Vite gic scan me's eid ashe pra: sie, grote ote MaERE 496 00 
TPUTIOW Fees Coes solv ake ae aoe 577 00 
udor and’ Cashel). os.2. 0008 cee eee ' 109 00 
PAMEPIGIE pers Lies ates Sek ce ores 53 00 
NV OLLASCOR So Fuels who's Sie aR oereteeeiee 90 00 
VON INAS ANC wile vs veld gaarhall wn gan aaa 386 00 
Ota ts ee eo ae eee $4,367 00 

13. COUNTY OF HURON. 
J NEON UNC Calc aget Ee POPE Fr A eke | $346 00 
Golborne! i. uty Mls coin Ccleie ee renee 209 00 
COU eriGh cit cede ire caatee av eo ae eee 306 00 
ME EOV aed ted & eters Sohal a dil nce wpa ae tee 398 00 
SNR Daher ie vi! ssid ota/ac cans alate ae ete ere oe 381 00 
POMC T Ale hd oa le'etett cone eeane cieda aye eiteetentege 475 00 
TRUCE oe ile ike oe Rae 4 ba ct cethibene a ere aerate 318 00 
Mek llopen. UNte $4 Ss cigs hee ute nee se ae 311 00 
WEGPIG) 2 ees ta ice sents sakes Sher ets 325 00 
PSEATELOV Fs: ct cie d terete ciate ehatetela ute ChPR arate cee 273 00 
ROP ON aie cv clea o ala ave eames seers CapMate Gen ame 460 00 
TPGk Breil thing ce dace ese acre ceae a etertaneia setae 300 00 
PUYNDOETY. 2h icy cs Hoh eee ee ee eae 277 0 
WV SDOTMO: Aare x sa Gpalstelnle were a obaa ake etatecalat ates 294 00 
Wawanosh, Hast cere sa nlewive Sethe oases 233 00 
Wests eect ies vetiacts - 4... 246 00 
POtalae (ora beatin 2 teak a ee aes $5,152 00 
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14. COUNTY OF KENT. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
UE TTL Ea een 6 Re SNe Mes eae Mee aie Ra ES 3. $307 00 
EOCSGLEE LT Ape gan SRC, da ate 99 ~ 692 00 
BORO A Os, « stctom RU ee es Bae te 510 00 
Re IOI ss ois. ba dio allen nae cae 527 00 
BPOWAEC)..3)\>:5'< » chews Merete Pope an 434 00 
PAPSORG oO ond chotiwe pee ee eae 326 00 
POY BIN 2.05", ght Aur edie BN Regret aaa eater rei ee 476 00 
LEG) NTE) Qi aM taeda SM Or ah ee PAY) 
Tilbury, Hast yee NA oes See 405 00 
ME OTIOR 51.0522 Wish s a RRO EAN Siete tee SR 159 00 


PSORATIIUGE ers ots ch ae te Aesth ne aly Nee $310 00 
OOK Ohta cere | ha en ete eee 402 00 
WPA Wh Feel err ae So kly Spcaey MGR eAL 425 00 
FENniski ten wee eres «aa. oem oles 623 00 
HUPHEMI Ale eso! Wy Alot his ede 271 00 
MOGTOM Rees coe Sea c a eel eae gy 586 00 
Legh g c0y6) (0) Cab a td RNA NOR Se pu 418 00 
ALIA Pe ae see ee eo aie oh ee ee ees 264 00 
BOMEIA COLAO ly A eR Mkt ee © 402 00 
NVA WICK ee cree ce eee CONTE L oh te hte 338 00 
GLA LSU. tas ae RG Seas $4,039 00 


16. COUNTY OF LANARK. 


Ratbursu wee sce aes cive Neue sea koben $287 00 
PSOCK WON Mnaae mena yack eae oy dae 207 00 
rOrcons NOLL we cect a cae acl E oe 47 00 
Dalhousie and Sherbrooke, North....... 219 00 
iarling Sogou ie fa cis A eee a NE 88 00 
MON HONIG “Lene n, oh eine c's 6 etc AOE Te 228 00 
Himsley, North <').4 64%. 23 Rf BESS AN es 130 00 
Bear bec r tamed wed Soe es n'k Ao oa 212 00 
SS eT UNA IDE ool CR eR IO ea ge 64 00 
PEGRUR DTIC 3.6 dey Cie eee er Re apes Jey 2800 
| ESV CLIP a4 RAMS CRE NIE A any Yea en 260 00 
LECT CS POR Vago ale ARTO a 264 00 
Sherbrooke, South; 3..0.022..4.0% ddetea ons 108 00 
otal sien) pat eke beaut: $2,282 00 
17. COUNTY OF LEEDS. 

Bastard and Burgess, South...... ...... $343 00 
Crosby, Nort be La ei oN ak tents eae 139 00 
IOUT SW os as wi Ma er eemeC meees aoe & 206 00 
MULZROOLOLGWH. oy af. ss 'g.oicacdstrre desde bee ', 373 Ov 
PBLOVs (OUULI tures «4 ctand Raabe tle bens 105 00 
POY ies oy eet eho Wh een 237 00 
Leeds and Lansdowne, Brontesie.2 nok - 333 00 
*Redr hap. oc hock 270 00 

Yonge and Escott, Rear .............26- 136 00 
Yonge, Front and Escott .............. 305 00 
DOA, .'<54%. chee ado sotiniee abe $2,447 00 


‘17 (a). COUNTY OF GRENVILLE. 


RA NEEGDE Be Peli lant, wisig at's abacgtre ee tan te $437 00 
Pea warenore o's .'s .s'/ dys tee oe Beans 449 00 
Pee OUGH.«'.% 8 Ws cate ewich ee cate wus 100 00 
EPZTOCG. TRIGOAT 4.3 we Ds ee ath alas el Nada 325 00 
Eee eae PS eS oe ee Ce eae 225 00 

OUR fb ob Soke c rate tae hae $1,536 00 


18; COUNTY* OF Ban AND ADDING- 
ON. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
Aduviphustowmee nec aeaesea re. tt sacs $50 00 
Am herstsialanG fsa teins Gc ie oye 106 OC 
Anglesea, Effingham and Kaladar ...... 143 00 
Gam en, Hint 56 Ae eae © pce ernst Oho te 644 00 
Denbigh, Abinger and Ashley .......... 135 00 
Hinesttown |. 1. ck te. dee eek oe ee 412 00 
Fredericksburg, Northye i + at 5) yt phe OU 
South tik eames . 1380 00 

AICUIRONA git.0s-< sata eeleay Care ee cea Same 259 00 
Sheaeld 32s 5307; Bok teeta «eins hae eee 222 00 
SP OOAL Tass Aes pice 0E4 eo madeken $2, 283 00 


19. COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 


Oaintor,.o.o."2 65.01 eas ek be as ee ee one 
Ol atOw LR Ase betas chk ee ee ee 238 00 
Gainsborough ........ Peay Baten Naan 2° 279 00 
Grantham ON. ieee oneeie nes a eee 222 00 
Grimsby, ENON GDGS: (cis Sra ahele cohen re cies ee eae 137 00 
rete UG ol ay Ay eg ee CORN ae 2 ccnenrs 173 00 

Tight weno co ccd eee tabs we ne ene 202 00 
INiagaranec. <a s oates oeaes ses Aer 215 00 
TOtAs ieee. SUE Ae «ade Serato $1,696 00 


20. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


A COAIAG a2 Fa. 3s sasha peers Metts Nil te ee $264 00 
Bidaotoh ices Ges Pe Rea te oes ited, 
Caradoen sec ea se WE ee ee ee eae 484 60 
Delaware cies el Seales ct ee ae .. 192-00 
Dorehester, North ..5. 5" (eu eee 434 00 
Ekfrid . SI SEL Ree” PRUE hy Nol ga: 332 00 
Tob Ome aie 6 eae 2 2 eit Dy Pe Oe ; 337 00 
LidnGGnack. ook oe ate antes tae I re aie 1,073 00 
MGC VPay irks. sha hoor nas + bc alee eat 352 00 
WMECECALEO : wb daw pene se eet en ee ae 193 00 
Micsaiar e205 sat Bae eran eat pe te aks 327 00 
WNiksouri: Westie 2" che a eee ee 324 00 
Wiss Gia BEOR oy. ani \os © accteeorene dR eae chee 487 00 
Withers “Hast Scat cee re oes oe 186 00 

‘§ W Oat 5) Coe Gh cee eee Jodie sek 160 00 


21. COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 


Charlottevilléy. : isto: ae eens ee ee $417 00 
ROBO NTOMA TAY 8). Wind senna nd haa afar eee 252 00 
Midaletones 136 ve... Vi tathe s nae Soe 331 00 
TowneGtid ae niet coals fe ae aa area 487 00 
Walsingham, North — wade lets mines Whee ee 
Sonths. oben co ieee eae 219 00 

Windhor5-vo4. ea oc aes os eee pees 432 00 
Woodhouse .24.)1.-<!8od eee ieee ne ae 246 00 
Potal sso es ewe: ture ene tras $2,654 00 


Alnwick. stereo Als seen ae sr oe tate $140 00° 
Brighten 2 ).thcs serena vee ss ae sane ees 311 00 
Crain ghar: Sie a. wie eta tine 5 see e eae 321 00 
Haldlimmid 23. acces at ee Sie s. 3 oe Paka 449 00 
Piss) tevek 6 no eis on sh ok oa 475 00 
Monhashan, 0utls so ya<c) «i a enwes cole Oe 104 00 
Marty at 2k a Ve ow nant oe iene sta ae oer 353 00 
Lt ee er er re Pee Trey ey 355 00 
S@YMOUL ..... ee eee e cece eens eeeece eee oe 344 00 
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22 (a), COUNTY OF DURUAM. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
GEN uid 8 i 0 a Ae a A $218 00 
RY GNM ears eC noc. civics claw Wits macs 314 00 
IRE ema eE Fit es roe Si ess gt heuaras 510 00 
By IMIG OM oe tires soo oclpe hk cece ee evie 522 00 
RA ORE ey hice. oss Fak OO alew ees owls 412 00 
EAU OER OA co's ud os suoen ealseleas bao'els 376 00 
NODE eer tc cts Give Pid ss web sid Sian $2,352 00 
23. COUNTY OF ONTARIO 
aC OIA 28 et as per ae tas $450 00 
erect cele re oN Rs TN ee 293 00 
PMereLilt ait its ies ote na eee eA od 666 00 
“DECI 20 2 CA ot Rak ages Se SSSA ny iL UNE “a Lea ge 163 00 
LE SPTG) hagas Sy Miata Seema AS AL SR na SRO 447 00 
POC OLL EMRE oe) RLY Si har MERI eho. a 273 00 
eur ogeslandis fest oe ENA a hae da ie 61 00 
CULDG SoS: aa ia aE a AS aN ee Beer 2 167 00 
RS Driloey Sens AeA ek ee ort el 331 00 
PUD Y hae et oot ots au ees. oe be lee ,~ 830 00 
IN Satter eels er vA Nigra ame RRM Rae 2 8 259 00 
EL Gball Sait Gade Ween Bees Gin ae $3,440 00 
24, COUNTY OF OXFORD. 
PAN GLOLOG Pony 2. ica og als ob eae en $199 00 
POM MOM oe. ur teu, alesse cea. 571 00 
LUCCA eRe Gea On edie Were ea RR 442 00 
INISROUTER MASE. o.oo tte es soe ead Me claw 319 00 
Norwich, INIOB GEL sta sce foal co feta hha 274 00 
OUT SS. oitu ee Ne aetoe ee tee 292 00 
Oxford, IN GED cr Ree nist e hehe one 161 00 
LOE: ci tdi ats eee ce Wen Sana eer eee, 297 00 
a WV CRU ih cir tee tei trate Ohi eas 251 00 
WOLVES MASA ONE sn aitat nese sce ne ne 490 00 
BaMEN VOR G Ls ns it comes estate io Ns okie ote 322 00 
MODAL SAI. Vi etree panels ahah . $3,618 OU 
25. COUNTY OF PEEL. 
PAOLO Mate ale Skee HO te 3 aes DN oe $332 00 
Caleconwe rma can nak sag cite oe 465 00 
CDI GUACOUBY, oti te so tits is Ssteice bale 44,3 492 00 
GOrerOber OLONGO i cs sis wie natok reas toe Se 109 00 
Toronto ....... FEES TAS POY SG Oe tes A Ryle 618 00 
otal asia deme cea ay aes $2,016 00 
26. COUNTY OF PERTH. 
Blanchard....... Bd ede Nats eee oe ec aite. Teter cle, $328 00 
MED ONMINIC i avictiches cote ce lao le ale oto ties nie Siaies 306 00 
Easthope, North .20 ub artes eae ce 272 00 
SHOU G IN sis che a's opkaie ol! sheet ake « 237 00 
SERPs Ra oe kta l ciate Slate glee) sells oie itbio:o-«, epede 377 00 
Teammate ee made go oe bine sade Go.6 erate 446 00 
| ETE 20) or na ae panini tae 277 00 
LED UES SYoTE hy, A yh a Pe Ne Se 248 00 
LTO) BS SNe RR pe ae 358 00 
PUGEDING LOU. oa derity Ss dies pts a ltt s0e Ber ak 346 00 
AWE U GSE A SGN ie Oe Ra RP a 347 00 
NN De ae a SS a a $3,542 00 
27. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH 
PATISEBLILNET eee citin ehMac ose tees $ 30 00 
FARDMOUEli or ireme TPR Ve cites 6 a Selle os 208 00 
seliOnt .': ccceup emt es Sevres ct eres 208 00 
PS UCPLOL ES orac, tite coMatc nar iad folnicte one 8: 9)6 03.6 52 00 
ROME IA aie e stele rela a tie in ota exeide sn. sis ea 18 00 
MANOS sain ol SOS: Wade a ae stoi nies ies eaters 99 00 
PNG TON ce Ne tak hale Bice abhi Hale tas eG Sot. e 251 00 


27. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH.—Con. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
Dummer’ sf hoes oad. wae eee $248 00 
EMWISMOne: . 543. ess oa. eae See 99 00 
Galway fo. £0568 tS ay cee 111 00 
BLAF VOY nic ocho a's, cose code oa oe Re 122 00 
Methtien’:. 025. bi. seice ofdt Dee 29 00 
Monaghan, North’ s3) 5.32200 739 Mane 136 00 
Otonabees er oo ous sae ok ee 409 00 
MIG sue seae eh loses canta bee See 340 00 
POOR. wi shunc) Sole en eee 2,360 00 

28. COUNTY OF PRESCOTT. 
Plined ss eters acca oc ddvace Seer $ 37 00 
CaledOnlas eo. et We Cek cc sen 186 00 
Hawkesbury, HOAS boy cists com meee ore . 312 00 
NW GS So. ee ale ens chee MC 324 00 
Gongueutl ian eae aes a eee 64 00 
Plantagenet, North i. ss2 sae. eee 358 00 
Souths tipere cee yee 224 00 
Patalis en eevee iho ont ote $1,455 00 

28 (a2) COUNTY OF RUSSELL. 
Oamoridvars dn iersaaty wees oh teen $165 00 
Olarence tii. ere ewes oats Secale eae 152 00 
Gumberland:.? jes cias cae fa ee 314 00 
RUBE Le cite scusiee Vics tind on ehnuletine Aenean 200 00 
BE OURIE ela) dee eral echoes tees meme $831, 00 

29. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Ameliasbure van cote ar oes fuk eee $372 00 
POTN OM ee es MME Mics coat cece a ci bce she: oe 139 00 
Hallowell. jos ire ase ie soiree ae ee 351 00 
PEM et fie oe ve ise be os tne shes Re ee 194 00 
Marysburg, INO Geo ie ais'es «ke ot racer ane 137 00 
SOuthine wi ses oun oes Jee LOaROU 
Sophiasburg...... APP e Peer! BO . 231 00 
Motel ee oo ciis sc8 aoe Cae ee $1,687 00 

80. COUNTY OF RENFREW. 
AAMasboii sce eke west + cnaie ee reeenaaeals $262 00 
Algona; Souths og.) i.e. Ge te eens 109 00 
Alice’and Frasers. 0. ik < oer verre eee 230 00 
Bagot.and\Blythfield)..': 2%: ...%\2. eee 169 00 
Broarhamy.s. oes ss anc cre oe ee omens 59 00: 
BSLOMIICY, Po hctehe ral ciel eie 8s oie.c/e/ ob aloe tea ramet 198 00 
Brudenell and Lyendoch................ 169 00 
GEEAUGATIN TOPE SS hae « clrrciele sree mmerenes 231 00 
Griffith and Matawatchan .............. 63 00 

Hagarty, Jones, Sherwood, Richards and 
BUTS ee oh Waa otet oar ce aeihereee 323 00 
Head, Clara and Maria ..............6.. 60 00 
FR OPEORS edides oo se = 0 vie «ahaa: Saree eee 178 00 
MioNab) on 220.500 sow <b.ois Se card enter rena 426 00 
PembOrokeu. cies o:tic'. tle si <.bistes bree eda te meee eae 80 00 
Petawawa. orc Behe Oa es 39 00 
Radcliffe and Raglan. .. ...........- 127 00: 
Rolph, Wylie, McKay, Buchanan ...... 186 00 
Rose. cakat haces Soak rae rae anne 344 00 
Sebastopol Baik ee Dee  F eS ee pe eerenere 89 00 
SS EAIONC is Siete, otek eee eacets A, ahaa ee OOs 
Westmeath. uc.) /asiccn. tanee ee iette stelan’s 423 00 
Wilberforce and Algona, North ......... 268 00 
MP Otal ep ceca ate cdake, oes ght ameter oe $4,095 00 

31. COUNTY OF SIMCOE 

TRIAS oaks, stehe-wieis te ee Ou alerts smn: ehemieaers ake $225 00 
ISSR ioaele td Six nk Della eae Moma otal eter 496 00 
Plott coasts ore ose anti ice tep BRS ted Weenl ore edie - 407 00 
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Pusuic ScHooL APPORTIONMENT TO CoUNTIES. 

31. COUNTY OF SIMCOE.—-Continued. 35. COUNTY OF WELLAND. 
Municipalities. , , Apportionment. M unicipalities. Apportionment. 
pealmbury, Went =. 2a eR asa e Bae $290 00 Bortleds be pee ejay yams tisha aaa. ere $369 00 
PERRIN RE es, 5 eco oRsa waa alate wel deetinee ta 473 00 CrowlaniGate uct vceer eee hee on tsk ee 129 00 
Mratchedash) 1. \... tkssutens Pe a ie 61 00 Humbérstones.. sina sccrinis wee la ve ete 343 00 
AB UOU EG Ge oso cine 5,00 b pane walter 493 00 Pollan. 0315. «ore ae ea Ae es 294 00 
IV OCLAWRSALS 1c « v-0.0's's,0 siahwlos Wie manee .-.. *663 00 MGaMITOTG. Ws gp ake) ae aterts whe ents 238 00 
BULLE ee dary Tawdic a nate in SORE ie hier aeS 445 00 THAPOID” gf cccr aig ce eee ee ae 214 00 
MPRA ee cece! Me tec ithe Sto led Pee en ae Pe 489 00 Wainteet obec. ee a eee ee 321 00 
MAGNIG ALO 2 2)5555 iki ce «Vipin de oleae eas, oe 272 00 Willonehbby 2.25. 2o ce ae ee eee cere 121 60 

BY ae Bee shale -c ociscaitk PeRaURO A eral ottiar elke 517 00 me 
Met. ©, ko RE ey steele bee eo caer ners 364 00 Total (33 he eee saa ee $2,035 00 
Tecumseth Cd Ge MER a OL Cie te  ha te As 417 00 apts 
Reet Sa eineth a @ alavtafere Aly cvs le ere euere * an ed | 36. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 

coon Avbhiraad thie s fe eee eee #301 00 
Totals eaeien oa rie pce es ee $6,192 00 HT AmniOBa: 4 libs G.0t Comes Eee nee ioe aie 319 00 
a POPES 5 NS ee AS Vs ee tea ee 428 00 
32. COUNTY OF STORMONT. Garatraxa, Wet 74.02 ,07.00 000 eee 326 00 
Gneliph see ayectce sees tne) a ome aes 285 00 
ROUEN OOL RA ae rae i mans ushers Westy. och eu a 256 00 
Osnabruck 72000 III, brooo | Maryborough --0-.-. bee ephedra be 367 00 
FUNK DOROUO Eea reine aso h ont A vuln’. Rpm Ne cans 310 00 Minto... 0.6.65 cee eects eee eee ee es 373 00 
ee ae a is tahal ogra Sake insti NTS ass te Cio Ae 183 00 
COS Bice aoa ieee UIE Ice eee a WG OL ir, POE me 450 00 
Totals... even pe wireceeescnr es PNT Ae Pilkinghom @ihe ie Oks cana. eee 179 00 
32 (a). COUNTY OF DUN DAS. Puslinch e-em ee © OH FOO H ere eeeeeereeeee ee 425 00 
15 Res WAM Aca aa et Oh SO re Re i I $158 00 LOU Ream N eid a ote IRR Me ey aah occ $3,892 00 
PVR G ATER) WEAF Ser sta ta nti, 53.6 acd Me ie Sg 407 00 en Ba 
Wistharcenee gees are og 87. COUNTY OF WENTWORTH. 
ne Aceater. al, 45! 3 4. csual fa cee meee $462 00 
MODAL oe ea Dos civ ee axe eee . $1,695 00 BaArGanWiict es s.0s0ee ith ee tel 2 aes cee 439 00 
a ESBVECRIV ROG sinc tidaedicta at a kay ade te «ee 499 00 
32 (6) COUNTY OF GLENGARRY. BinDrod ka) 7... Sirs, Pee ee a hha aie 202 00 
' Charlottenburg.....2...... NOH Rie Maske $519 00 Flamborough, East ............+.. +... 299 00 
STZ ES OR RMR ah SS oy Gy, SEEN age eg an Re 480 00 Glanford West ....ceee cere eee eeee. es ped 
SICA SEGT 1 costs RRR apereaie «gh ch a Rese ae Sage ei 415 00 g ORR ease Tae SNe eT meas ve ers a ae: 
_/ Seles Baie >. 2a an Sie aN “.. 473 00 Sf one BERR she. ears ANT bee wee! 
Total enn pak te vege in eet $1,887 00 Total gids si suka erarcn Vans Sascrtls Bh 
33. COUNTY OF VICTORIA. 38. COUNTY OF YORK 
2G EE AMT Th BRL le eae wh Sey RY $102 00 BICOMICOKG Jase fa vincs sain biel sic a'e aie oe aa $412 00 
ESCs ARMED BE SERA EG Rt 2 See Ae a 88 00 Georg ing 2 aS 7t a4 tara shes Sh pate p ene . 202 00 
OES) nail ARIE RRP EREOE ea SLU: RY a le Wier ge 61 00 (willimbury, Hastcis ed. reeks Sao ete 416 00 
CaN ANDO owas, Whe Degen eee putt 336 00 OPEN 4.03 cee ese eee 170 00 
ROY oko, Mlk ale A eee eh tbe eNOS. 248 00 ECID GT GRR AS hag, = oso Siem g weet emigealntranans 635 00 
THEO LOT 05 tend Hae eo ee PR RE ee Se 801 00 Marishara i s.2 i... vat oes toe ee 636 00 | 
Laxton, Digby and Longford ........... 94 00 SGALHOROUGN 541005 Hear cieee ates dee ee 463 00 
BUDLOS AC Mek ddlelirg <4 nine Gaines. aie Ss 478 00 NV ASDA Fee ot Lin tiaty 0) rae leet 536 00 

Hie eaten ke teal MeN Mae 278 00 W hitchirell (oc 32 oo is Coes aa ee 458 00 
BeNOR Val lOty Bk hob tal, ites oe ieee 231 00 DOT Dae ca es fd ECR a aman ene 967 00 
MIRAI a he'd wo, Cate sy soko ee eet es ees 221 00 , ree 

LAG Total 3.353%. s cdeeciags Deere ae $4,895 00 
PDOUBL «24 oth As Pact aa eeeeh ple oak $2,438 00 eae 
cots 39. DISTRICTS. 
84. COUNTY OF WATERLOO. : ‘ 
(Including rural) 
BPRS TAOR CIN OLD (4.4. 0% Be dasn urtaisteenaen ts, PLORSOD Algoma ........ | separate schools. | 
ERC PREOOT 1.4. ba Dordt He ae cel eee Cel od 805 00 Muskoka....°. J but not schools 35.000 00 
IRAE Ts hn Coe bs WORRRE Lad OB cate ee wk 479 00 Nipissing ...... }in towns and eee 
I ks GRUNT SLR. bir cewek OR ees 593 00 Parry Sound.... | villages named | 
I SUROED Leo Se G8 oc, bse cic Sued Le bis oe 521 00 Lin this list. J 
MGR Eis ccs eee ce a $2,661 00 Dota ae Oe fos ste: Catyp Parte $35,000 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO RomMAN CatTHouic SEPARATE ScHoots FoR 1900, PayvaBLe THROUGH 
THIS DEPARTMENT. 


School Sections. Apportionment. School Sections. Apportionment. 

Adjala tous. xe Poh idiars- 3's 10 $23 00 MOA WRIGI Ne eRe etre ae g $35 00 
VA Wren geste. ae os MP 3 23 00 aVerin cc teste ay Be 3 to be app’t’d. 
en Waldorf Khe 3 s's « 6 26 00 Belg isd acetters eels 7 to be app’t’d. 

ee West 7 (with 8, Plantagenet, South) 12 00 Dunnett and Rutter, 1 (Dist. of Nipissing) ..... 

ee” 9 a ad aa 7 29 00. Edwardsburg.......... 12 00 

PE oe SRD. eines eo 8 33 00 NIGGA Acie tds oe 7 17 00 

SS tk a a a 9 ~ sak 00 Borris.) 68 peo lua. 3 (District of Nipissing) ..... 

2) See 10 . 73 00 hay Banana sar a hah 4 r° BM igs Yon 

eR ee, a ws a ok 11 13 00 inches 438 ve cinate sass 5 39 00 

Oe TRE ee oop Oa 12 26 00 Flamborough, West... 2 11 00 

ST gee ik PRT a 13 28 00 Greenock ifn. s teh) is 2 3 (with 2 Brant) 55 00 

S53 Baars cabs et abe 14 21 00 Glenelg. ser ait eea's 5 18 00 

Te oy toa RE aioe a ae ae 15 24 00 en Fe ne CRS ak. art 7 27 00 

arisston YS tM oa 4 21 00 Gloucester ............ 1 (with 3 Osgoode) 12 00 

AnGgerdons hi h.05 5 6. 2, 5 and 8 27 00 “SADANG AHL foe ee NRA) 4, 5 and 12 9 00 

ear toh Pat ie A es EO 3 and 4 15 00 alah ae wee 3 14 30 00 

EMEC iter, cte nitca) Mace ses 6 40 00 SAM a ay ea Bw giie 15 74 00 

Be ties cra: ae 10 31 00 “ ee may 17 5 00 

PNBMIIOIC. 6 iat oe aot ot 2 57 00 FO eer amr le 20 26 00 

Asphodel®.ii.s..5....6.. 4 17 00 dg Un NE Bel ciety k 22 16 00 

BUI SUE ook tc araitt, di %s,0,8 15 20 00 Rd Hates i ay Be Sean 25 84 00 

BOALLOUY y stnhis oo’ so 5 1 (District of Algoma) ..... SPEAR: 1k Saks We Sees 26 26 00 

PP ICLCEUIN ver ea cod eae Se 6 23 00 Grifeh, C60. 4 Jaiee es es 3 8 00 

7 spt Ran edit 9 (with 1 MeGillivray) 10 00 Fag avoyin tic ee one es 4 24 00 

Bonfield. .1A, 1B, 2, 4 District of Nipissing ..... FHigidmand a4 age se 2 24 00 

Brant (with 3 Greenock) 2 8 00 ORuge ok Foote a's siete 14 16 00 

SIS T2140) 1 as Pan a 1 (15) 11 00 i Oh OMS Need 21 8 00 

Bromley cos cbc’. 4 23 00 El aE WiC cs ota fae ee 9 27 00 

eye os Bens ot oh 230g 6 22 00 Hawkesbury, East 2 47 00 

Say ale RR See, ae ge 7 to be app’t’d ag Arete 4 11 00 

POEOUQDOMY. oy. Weg:.% 2 «es 1 12 00 a # ekwass 6 21 00 

Burgess, North.,...... 2 30 00 ‘i ‘Crass 7 91 00 

he ae Ae 4 18 00 ie Late 10 50 00 

Uagad 2h a aaE RA e é 12 00 e: tate 11 25 00 

Caledonian: <. sins. 3s 3, 4 and 10 17 00 s ciate 12 14 00 

es a. ee o(with.¢ Bl aieawonlck: S.) 11 00 *s er. 15 24 00 

SY i erect Ge a 5t Sie 12 39 00 ay Eisele 16 8 00 

4d SC a 13 to be app’t’d. ee ae 41° 41 00 

Cambridge 7.3.4.0. .%2 3 25 00 PLA Yor ee sie s POe fscakute 1 41 00 

a eee ee. Mee 4 23 00 Hibbert Ay pete’ ONE At tL) vo 17 00 

a ee eels Co 5 30 00 Howe Island .......... 1 12 00 

PE TR AN ae 6 32 00 ne OIE St Rte 2 20 00 

TR ONC ae oa Geel 6 and 7 40 00 See ee tec aac oy tae 3 14 90 

Oarrick ....... 1 37 00 Holland, etc........... 3 9 00 

“(with 1 Culross) 1 69 00 Binlettic esa iosueelos 2 13 00 

BN Ae Sire ie a 2 18 00 Keewatin'...... 1 (see District of Algoma) .,..- 

‘¢ (with 2 Culross) 2 18 00 Kingston... suede case 8 16 00 

BOM oe eaae. 4 21 00 Pancaster th adscive oss 14 31 00 

EEA oh ar oR Toco esha 14 98 00 Lochiel ip Nie Or tr 12A 29 00 

Chaclottenburg ee Dae 15 SONA OG! Wi Mp ae tae curso Nesey Si std 12B 49 00 

ey aa 16 27 00 Longueuil, West ...... 2 17 00 

Chisholm and Boulter (District of Nipissing) ..... | . 9 “ = —  secoes 4A 18 00 

MPTATONOG Koi eis htae as 5 85 00 ie apie PS OY g 7 24 00 

Bee ee aah wh ead 6 52 00 Pouchboro'sisidecs 2). sh 2 16 90 

OO TE AA sh aioe Ra teh 8 40 00 Te NU Gracie Y i 20 00 

RoR ea fe 11 29 00 Maidstone ...........- 44 00 

ORS SG oa a 12 22 00 rf BHR nt a 4 (with 2 Rouheeten) 12 00 

in wh de ee Se! 13 17 00 IN EAST 1 4000 a gn Mtr 3A 27 50 

PN eee ey, | z 14 31 00 SETI RS ite Sab ve Sie he 3B 27 50 

Og ga ae ae 16 17 00 MAGS nee OF Cede hous. ot 3 69 00 

het ARS ot ee 17 19 00 INP avC DE tree as coy cate 3 39 00 

FA aacgsa gs, iar et ae 19 17 00 Marmora and Lake.... 1 6 00 

Ve TN ete: fo ee 20 19 00 Matawatchan ......... 3 14 00 

e aon Pera e ice. 21 28 00 Moore .....-. AMP eis Ty 3, 4 and 5 12 00 

Cornwallic <2 tae... 1 18 00 Mornington .........: 4 29 00 

OAS Waa ee eo ea nee 16 50 00 McGillivray ., ....... 1 (with 9 Biddulph) 9 00 

Crosby, North ........ 4 55 00 DPcKllopisswacuce Me's he 1 19 00 

NS ee 7 11 00 INGnGan! Jeu scocsa ones 7 34 00 

Culross (with 1 Carrick) al 71 00 aes Sein Ae 7 15 72 00 

‘¢ (with 2 Carrick) 2 19 00 INTOOLE Pers ula Mle cicete } 30.00 - 

Cumberland ....:..... 10 15 00 Normanby ..... eT a 5 20 00 

27 1 eee SE Ra ? 11 18 00 Pee aac are tes 10 16 00 

- ae) are 13 19°00: 4 ie Ospoade™ iii. .s sere aes 1 15 00 

shciere ine 14 36 00 % aS ware atieyC ae Oe 2 (15) 16 00 
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APPORTIONMENT OF Roman CaTHotic SEPARATE ScHOOLS FoR 1900, PayaBLE THROUGH 
THIS JEPARTMENT — Continued. 


School Sections. Apportionment. School Sections. Apportionment. 
DASOIAD rai eet ness gs unis on 3 (with 1 Gloucester)$15 00 S6yMOUr o.bae vases . 12 (with 12 Percy) 7 00 
Papineau ........ 1 (see Dist. of Nipissing) ..... Shemioeld -; A< cee ee 5 $28 00 
RRS Vhs bln eeiiv's 2 ES ape Tae MOMDIA, | socs so wlan ss 5 27 00 

AE hy SAR SARA 2B os ironds ahg chee ae Stanord=.. -.s. . sae 2 22 00 
ROL otek os aco ieee 8 3 00 Stephen h'. 2k. Suber 6 40 00 
ROME Fe fin Glee > cetera 12 17 00 DEINE OR, aaah eo 1 (Dist. of Nipissing) ..... 
Perey Vix. Ves. esta tials 5 8 00 FE a tee AO Bal 2 te Oe ae bles 
a ED nae 12 (with 12 Seymour) 5 00 mydenham = deca S. ook 7 11 00 
Plantagenet, North.... 4 “\22 00 ERY ah oa fis cs epontars 2 110 00 
a perio ers 7 17 00 Toronto Gore.......... 6 “16 00 

¥ jy 8 24 00 Tyendinaga ........... 18 15 00 

s s 9 26 00 NO" We a Bee nee 20 19 00 

ay te 3, 12 14 00 sett, CPN Serge Nee 24 22 00 

“ South.... 4 41 00 RTs Rs Doe a reas 28 8 00 

cs Oat os 7 38 0U ee oes gy atee es Neca ten 30 17 00 

és “¢ .... 7 (witb 6 Caledonia) 7 00 WOSPPAs tmaice cue hoes 7 5 00 

i Ree vats 8 10 00 NV aberlooyy 4.668 poe ye 13 62 00 

cs “  .... 8 (with 7 Alfred) 22 00 Wawanosh, West ..... e*d 22 00 
VOOM Coke che ee ia 6 16 00 Wellesley ............. 5 20 00 
Raleigh oi ccsd es vies 4 11 00 BOING a ee eet 9 and 10 26 00 
Lt ict 5 BE Ee 5 26 00 ae pe fed CR ee on 11 74 00: 

WR He Bs AE cay 6 18 00 Aha! Sipe sate ® ecuameeaks 12 7 00 
Bayside ope owen: 1 (District of Algoma) ..... Westminster .......... 13 9 00 
ARichMOnd Veins «os v'- 10 and 17 15 00 IWiddifieldLeoss See. 2 (Dist. of Nipissing) ..... 
Rochester 275°: oe d.ts 2 (with 4 Maidstone) 29 00 Williams, West ....... 10 21 00 
SAY ONG eta mae ok 7 to be app’t’d. Wilinabe Fs... kon ee 154 63 00 
TROXDOLOWvAEr at aastus 12 58 00 Winchester ........... 12 (with 1 Russell) 10 00 
SEAMEN Chain Racist ae 16 2100. ENV NGROTA SON ase Nes 8 46 00 
UUBRELL On, odes tee ve cate ss 1 8 00 Wolfe Island.. ....... 1 7 00 
pat b Lean nys ets inl oma 4 10 00 Sentry a Venere 2 20 00 

Sos RA A et nn ae 6 77 00 SL. SEE ier a 4 27 00 

aia» Iota eo a aie ‘ 18 00 Woolwich ............ 10 33 00 

BO SAS mien hae 8 32 00 Yonge and Escott R... 4 13 00 
Sandwich, Hast........ T 95 00 NV Ore Ket ce ee Apne 1 35 00 
anes POR Tape > eee 4 27 00 SS 
Sandwich, West ...... 6 and 9 1 09 $5,339 00 


yd 
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APPORTIONMENT TO CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES FOR 1900 


| | 
| 
Cities, Public | Separate Total. . ; Public | Separate 


Schools. | Schools. | Towns Schools. | Schools. Total. 
BU a ae muna hs. 7 | 
$  c. $C. $c. $ Cc c 
Belleville, .. 725. 981 00 271 00; 1,252 00, Oakville......... 187 00 20 00 207 00 
Brantford = 33/2), | 1,975 00 239 00! 2,214 00| Orangeville ...... 495. OO} eee ene 95 00 
Charnam?. ses). 918 00 182 00) 1,100 00| Orillia... ....... 459 00 104 00 563 00 
Ghelph cc oe. s 1,063 00 266 00} 1,829 00 Oshawa .......... 461 00 55 00 516 00 
Hamilton ........| 5,387 00 955 00} 6,342 00] Owen Sound ... 960 00 72 00; 1,032 00 
iMingston’ 2. .\....4. 1,790 00 509 00} 2,299 00|| Palmerston ..... 223; QO} ue see 223 00 
PiONGOW Mia. <5. 4,214 00 569 00} 4,783 00}} Parkhill.......... 145 00 34 00 179 00 
Ottawa ...s-26...| 3,421 .00|> 3,590 00) 7;011 00); Paris’ -......5.65. 361 00 42 00 403 00 
St. Catharines ....| 1,029 00) 236 00} 1,265 00! Parry Sound....... 365 00|..... Se WA SEBO. 
St. Thomas ...... 1,225 00 130.00; 1,355 00:| Preston ........:. 222 00 51 00 273 00 
POrBGLORd 23 bub Le 1,079 00 216 00; 1,295 00| Pembroke........ 347 00 275 00 622 00 
Toronto ........«.| 20,669 00) 3,056 00! 23,725 00]} Penetanguishene.. 27 E00 ae eee 277 00 
Windsor.:..... IS SOOM OUI dias ene eh ELOT8390/00}}, Perth 2. 2. 42 se: 327 00| 135 00 462 00 
—_|———- ——_|—- |! Peterborough .... 907 00 390 00} 1,297 00 
otal s. “ck. 45,141 00] 10,219 00; 55,360 00]| Petrolea.......... BET OOM ees 577 00 
; an 5 ce en ne | hee SS NEES Picton Pee S PN oe sete 407 00 29 00 436 00 
Towns Port Arthur... ;; 219 00 78.00; 297 00 
Hort: Hopes thks: Dd2¢ OO) Voss oe eee 532 00 
Alliston .......... 223 00 cee 223 00 : Prescothe css ce. 8S 276 00 146 00 422 00 
Almonte .....-... 281 00 103 00 384 00|; Rat Portage...... 606 00 192 00 798 00 
Ambherstburg..... 129 00 132 00 261 00 | INCHEFOWin oh oes es 226 00 155 09 381 '00 
Atnprioks i228... 290 00 176 00 466 00}! Ridgetown ....... 2702 00 Pa.) a cree ai 270 00 
PNUPODAR te viececs sc +s TS8E OO css eee 188 00|| Sandwich ........ 174: OOba. 3 here es 174 00 
AVANCE S22. ba oes DET MOM IG Pe See 201 OO!) Sarniac so... os... 740 00 102 el - 842 00 
Barnes 2.3005 6. 620 00 111 00 731 00||} Sault Ste. REanele -. 829 00 73-00! = 402 00 
SETI pies oo 2's es 912 00 233 00! 1,145 00]| Seaforth.......-.. 296" OO). 35 o2 Preah 296 00 
Blenheim......... QO OO) a dae 207 00]! Simcoe. ... <..-.. BOL OOM ode hae eon 351 00 
Bothwell 25. .°.... MZ OO Se Viewed ae 112 00|| Smith’s Falls ae iene 580 00|....... Sees 580 00 
Bowmanville ..... SOS COl Si. saoduds 353 00}| Stayner ... ...... TEL OOK sos iets 151 00 
Bracebridge ...... BOL OO eas dae 275 00]| Sturgeon Falls.... 48 00 61 00: 109 00 
_ Brampton........ SOO Eels sne.eta 367 00!! St. Mary’s........ 373 00 46 00t = 419 00 
Brockville ........ 834 00 255 00! 1,089 00'| Strathroy ........ DLs OOO. mares oh; 377 00 
Carleton Place.... DOS OObo ae datas oh 508 00|| Sudbury ......... 107 00 ‘90 00! - 197 00 
CUNGOD, Miiaisths ou as 318 00]... bee 318 00! Thessalon ......., 61,00! es oS eee OO 
COROur es a os 379 00 142 00 521 00.| Thornbury ..:.... 86: OO} 38. oes nie 86 00 
Collingwood ...... O69" OD ear aa Sas 2 669 00;) Theruld.. o2.~. 2% 194 00 68 00| 262 00 
Gornwall .....25:. 328 00 448 00 776 00 | Tilsonburg ....... * 281 00/....... hie 281 00 
Deseronto ........ 444 00}..... .... 444 00! Toronto Junction.!| 659 OOi......... 659 00 
Dresden. 30.5.0... ZOOTOONiR Ss cekises. 00 00)| Trenton .......... 343 00 164 00 507 00 
PD UMMAs Aevou. ss 3 283 00 100 00 383 00|}} Uxbridge..... Se OTE OO eae 214 00 
Darhams 00564 ¢ EDSCOU atone es 58 00)| Vankleekhill ..... 146 00 137 00}" 283 00 
Hspexps eke ticks te: pia EG [00L es ea nas 176 00\| Walkerton ...... 278 00/ ‘105 00}. 3838 00 
HOT OSE nck ose 's-0 e's 6% 2OG 300 sae et 206 00 | Walkerville ..... hd 143° 002.22 Sapa 142 00 
Fort William (in- | Wallaceburg ..... 9297 00 59 :00| 356 00 
cluding arrears | Waterlooy. sss aee: 362 00 61 00 423 00 
1899, $212). eee G46-00 be oa veo les 646 00} Welland.........- 299 O01 cess pai 222 00 
ALG Bion ese bys 865 00 58 00 O25. (007 Wott by vinzeee voles 248 00 32 00 280 00 
Gananoque Rash eee ANG OOP paa cs 416 00 ' Wiarton.......... 22-00 eae reer 252 00 
Goderich ......... 442 00 54 00 496 00|| Wingham ........ F715 00 eee 271 00 
Gore Bay......... 12500) cites stews 123 00|| Woodstock ....... 13120° 00}o. Sec aee _| 1,120 00 
Gravenhurst ...... 228: 00 eieavce 228 00 EMEM EWREE SRT ae 
Harriston ........ ZIGIOO enlace ae 216 00 MPotalen2 si. 34,168 00) 5,213 00 = 39,381 00 
Uineersolly. 3.55 502 00 66 00 568 00 SS | | 
Kincardine ...... ZG2 OO post aaa 262 00 Incorporated | 
-Leamington...... BY OAM E UIC ais coi Ae 372 00 Villages. 
Hindsay 3.680% 2. 612 00) 193 00 805 00 | 
Listowel ......... BU! COW ios notes 322° 00)| Acton >:-......¢ 174°00N Cena nes 174 00 
Little Current....| 80 00|...... TLV. $80)001} ‘Ailsa Graies fe... 85 00). 5. 5seeae | 85 00 
VE aba Wars, sik. ss 66 00 144 00 210 00}! Alexandria..... ue 43 00 167 00 210 00 
Meaford.........: PAD OO lak ccnctsct eae 19 00)| Alvinaton ........ 118 00! ae 118 00 
Midland .. ......| 300! O0|res ase | 300 00'] Arkona .......... 60; 00). ake 60 00 
Mitchells. 23020: 2G2 OOUS aioe sie a 262'00| |p Arthur ovis. oe cate 101 00 60 00 161 00 
Miltomer.s ) ts Bc, LOZSOD ES eos te ae 162 00|{ Athens of... 3.-5. TIO OOUSS. ae cee 119 00 
Mount Forest..... AGSTOOE Sen Fe PEO OOW MAY T ueeer can xs cre 106. 00/ oy ew | 105 00 
Napanee ......... 375 00)... Wats, 375 00 Reuben hi: havelicg 209-00] Son niet te 209 00 
Newmarket. ...... 219 00 42 00 2B OOH Baths ites. oaise 49) OO lee ea ue mas | 49 00 
NGAP ATA cies he oe BBS OO ec.) el ty 168 00| Bayfield .......... OSE 00h e < ale aan 68 00 
Niagara Falls.....| 337 00 $1 00] 418 00|| Beamsville ....... GOC001 aera | 99 00 
North Bay ....... 199 00 99 00 298 00| Beaverton ....... SOR00M: S Piette | 89 CO 
North Toronto.... LOSHOO le. See. , 198 00.| Beeton........... 945.00] sae ook 94 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO OiTIEs Towns aNnD VILLAGES FoR 1900. 
ger : 
Tncorporated Public | Separate Incorporated Public | Separate 
Villages.—Con. | Schools. | Schools, | Total. Villages. Schools. |’ Schools, | 1% 

$ c. $ $c. $ °c. 3 oc. $ oc. 
Belle River....... LO 0Or. ) tome ae 70 00]; Markham ........ TT ROD Se icra 127 00 
i ot Se ae ee LAS 200 ieee, Sate 115 00|} Maxville ......... BSC0O) oi bet i: 83 00 
Bobcaygeon ...... TOS 200) Seer ese arr 108 00]| Merrickville...... LOBHOO) (5 Seen s « 109 00 
BO DICOLNSS 2. bik Sic (EEL organs, | 79 00}; Merritton ........ 166 00 42 00 208 00 
MSPACTOTC., :-. .. 014° 20300 ae tea. 2 oe 120 00]; Millbrook ........ LTA OO ae eee. 111 00 
Bridgeburg . .... TO2ZCOOF Re es oe. 152 00/| Milverton ........ COQ Gace Mister « 75 00 
Brighson’.2.... 04, LG COUT tee cats 177 00]! Morrisburg ...... 203 OOS oie et 203 00 
PSTaISHOIG &% Wrah a’ tas M6 OOF Ate cee 146 00]| Newboro’......... 56 00| wee heat 56 00 
Burk’s Falls...... SACO cnt, wir 82 00;| Newburg ........ 19 OON Sse ts ae 79 00 
Burlington ...... OD WOOT cere be 370 159 00.| Newbury ........ 54 00 Bia § Ope re 54 00 
Caledonia ........ | IG WOOK ym cuens 116 00|| Newcastle ..... : en ese Ae ais 65 00 
Campbellford ....! 285 00).......... 285 00|| New Hamburg... | 149000 Kors 23. 142 00 
Cannington ...... | FESO) enn 5's 143 00|| Niagara Falls, 
Oardinal s shic cess! BTML GP WOOR SE tx ios, 161 00 Sout wees 165700) Sastre vs 165 00 
Casselman........ 21 00 95 00 116 00 | INOrwithw creo b semels LG OO| Loe erect ae 161 00 
WAGUEAL, «op cars tii LORD Re cke ain e #5, 137 00|| Norwood :........ 180, 00} eek ce * 185 00 
Chesley ...... one Me 210,00 th ae 210 00| Oil Springs ...... 192.00). coteoe ak 132 00 
Chesterville .... . OF OO) AE. eae eae 97 00,| Omemee.......... 66 00) Fe tates 66 00 
Chippawa ........ 79 MOON Motes re 29 00]| Ottawa, East .... 152 000). tea oe 132 00 
CHI Ord 25), Veins KB OO ES steer (8:00) | Paisley? os. i. aT oe 125 00 
Oolborne =), e20...8 Le OO ee ies one 127 00}| Point Edward .... LGO SOUT sa os 166 00 
Oreemore......... CD SOOT. Pakcta es 75 00!| Portsmouth ...... 48 00 34 00 82 00 
Delhi eter ese OG FOO) Oe ckr. ccetee 96 00| Port Carling. ..... Bp OO ei atari earec 33 00 
IDFAYUOD ys o's sie wie on LOO 00} Te severe. 100 00 | Port Colborne .... 121 00 18 00 139 00 
Dundalk ........- D4 OOS Se Preis 4 94 00]| Port Dalhousie ... 88 00 27 00 115 00 
Dunnville ........ 234 OO}. eee Oe 234 00|| Port Dover ...... 142/00[..3..55 < e 142 00 
Dutton ite. ce LUO 00) Aaron eres. 100 00]! Port Elgin........ Tee TOOLS ee once cee 172 00 
Kast Toronto ...: AOS OVC oe code, 168 00|| Port Perry ....... LBS S00 lone he oe 184 00 
Eganville......... 63 00 65 00 128 00}} Port Rowan...... 74 OOM esc ome ett 74-00 
TMB AG!) «tis oto vite 135 00 rie 135 00}| Port Stanley...... ADP OOl: comet ats 73 00 
Moran ty. oes eee 138 00 19 00 157 00}} Richmond ........ Ad-00)%. ies: kb 44 00 
HiMDro- sss eee as PO OU Acute boar 79 00}| Richmond Hill ... S000) 9 <1. oe 80 00 
BTA Ho dea a nes ewe OL AOO) csscsa lon 61 00]; Rockland......... 24 00 136 00 160 00 
Ketek eee B24 00S. sk vege 224 00|| Shelburne ...... ; GS 100) geo sites sere 165 00 
Fenelon Falls..... HS SOOM Mik caer 158 00|| Southampton .... ZOD S00N ae den cee 205 00 
erQUs sos oaan'ee 185 00 11 00 196 00|| Springfield ....... BG 00] Px icere ee 55 00 
Fort Erie. ........ 111 (00) Ssh Sears LID 000i) Stirling ject. Of S001 cee hes 97 00 
Garden Island.... BOLO0 cu de eet 35 00|| Stouffville ... ... 154 ay ealycte seatrte 154 00 
Georgetown ..... A780) Cheeks ie 178 00|| Streetsville ...... TAR00| N05 et | 74 00 
Glencos. .. +... .% SO SOO, 2 sete dye 130 00}; Sundridge ....... AAO Siocon 44 00 
Grand Valley..... LOAN UU AGRBE ya otea 82. 00|} Sutton ........... TE GUO DS © estes date 77 00 
STEER DY F015, cfeveeriee's LOS OOLS. steak Sh, 105 00|| Sturgeon Point... 40.00) 5. Sekroues 40 00 
Hagersville ...... TIO WOO Fie. ee TIS: OO Dara gers. of ae eke SD (00) ce opts aa 89 00 
Hastings ....... y 57 00 43 00 100 00|| Teeswater ....... LD 00 ash thie eens 112 00 
Hanover my 48 DO) Seah ga 26 ! 143 00/| Thamesville ...... 1 X06 SDOW Ei eccasa te 106 00 
Havelock ........ 1 ROD Uae a Sa LLOA00} ia Thedford 2. 2. 9100) 2%. 8 baer 81 00 
Hawkesbury...... 52 00 210 00 262200 ULI DULY nx betes oe «2 60 00 69 00 129 00 
Hensall .......... 106 OO} Gite he. 106 00|| Tiverton ......... B68 OO! eames | 56 00 
Hespeler ......... | STO (OORS. Gsiawa ey 310 00} Tottenham... ... Ut) MOU cn aces 70 00 
Hintonburg ...... 143 00 138 00 28100) |. Peed ane stoves as 96 00 29 00 125 00 
Holland Landing . 50 0 ak. oe 60 O0l! Vienna .......... BD \O0 tno terics sas 45 00 
Huntsville........ THs JOU bese ives 22 153 00|| Wardsville .......! 35 OUI che ea 38 00 
BPO UOIS is a's o)2 a 'eis « 157 OO eas hist, vate 157 00|| Waterdown ...... O8 (00) paola 98 00 
Kemptville ...... ATOR ra tks acs 176 00|| Waterford........ 138 00) 3a. 138 00 
Kingsville ... ... LOS Wie wee tes 158 00|| Watford .... .... 156 00) ss ate sas 156 00 
Wskeheld. ..\..2.:. 4. TAS OOles tee eh oe 143 00|| Wellington ...... TD OO > sels: 75 00 
LUCY ea LOB LOO wets. ® oc. os 103 00]! Weston .......... 115 00) 18 00 133 00 
Lancaster ......., Go MU ldoac oe. att ee 65 00|| Winchester ...... LEO OO eee 130 00 
L/Orignal-...... 115 00 33 00 148 00|| Woodbridge ...... BA OG Bier ey 82 00 
London, West.... CAT D0 Meee 241 00}| Woodville........ BOT a east ats 66 00 
PTUHRAINS dn Cc Ghd os GE OU ew 6 weve 98 00]! Wyoming ........ 100 AN ey. v8 106 00 
DIUDENOW, * 0.0 ics’ 182 00} at. .a outa, 182 00,| Wroxeter....... .3 SE PORM Soe ised By 53 00 
Rindoo, 15s bs. 162 DOR ein aes 152 00, | a | a | nn eet 
Markdale .. ..,. 101 OOM sae eee | 101 00 | TOUsl:* «ana | 15,638 00 1,214 00} 16,852 00 


1900 | . EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. \ lil 
SUMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT FoR 1900. 
cee ee i gE RE oS ey A Ne Ce A Gt 2 
Public Separate 
COUNTIES. Schools. Bchiools Total. 
$ C. $ «4 $ oc. 
MeL Gad ee aetrets ste ee als es Oa aha dig Clas Mite tetas CTL OFOO NL Woon ire sek ava 1,715 00 
ECO ety ee lhe Se TETAS olsMs, oy GS os See ee 4,450 00 434 00 4,864 00 
Be WOT CUOT Mer rane ee eaters foes o dS Ba ian. elecph wor Waene emo tee 3,073 00 473 00 - 3,546 00 
4, Dufferin Been ie bce gs ste MNT yo glue big Seka ote Meas EEIGSZ00 «bn. see eee 1,993 00 
RE SIN MNO OL Fe eu ese), able c. soidin a Aye wa.cee es Ria BOOS OO chet Paes tke aces 3,054 00 
OLY SELEY 2 0 sana int Ae Re ran) Ue RED, Gira tee ee i 3,699 00 _ 835 00 4,034 00 
SME COPGONACW ree sts sel cba atone salle shee tee ce els 2,320 00 152 00 2,472 00 
REV ters tees Mss a ep es Soto the eRe My eee 6,075 00 117 60 6,192 00 
PEL AICI ANG paul. sakes Cy ace Se cet eenh te St eee BS 1S, OO Gee ou eee Bees 1,818 00 
MOM ORUOMEGOT the. 6 /cionlate ler ity Geratend pita. Lietatel elas sie ioe: TOOL OO hese tere 8s 10 Hy 738 00 
4 ANS Halton BERT fag anor Sie bik ghey tra ORIENT BS ie Wiel DG (OU Bitar ey rece ou Mags, Saeed 1,567 00 
METABO Sr ry Soa crores Sone dae adiekte emacs wit 4,367 00 87 00 4,454 00 
PEP ILOR GPA oS a i os cardia os 3 Oe Retlsieesaeste Wee sea! bse 5,152 00 192 00 _ 56,344 00 
MemRC NUR Se oe ie en eC Sk viree ch Gusts lane bbe eteice os Rho ole ons 4,038 00 82 00 4,120 00 
BOE PLIMEIGORN he ge) 0! shs ie le 4. aed Sara cas ARE! s en OR Seas 4,039 00 39 00 4,078 00 
REP IAO AY Ky bc a acai ah deers daldads Bee ee ae 2,282 00 60 00 2,342 00 
A7s Leeds and Grenville i... oie cose dei sline ee ee vcle's : 3,983 00 112 00 4,095 00 
18, Lennox and Addington ae Ae se pO ae ht ia ied GRE AR 2,283 00 43 00 2,326 00 
OME OTCOUN. ernie eee se ar Naas a See log ba TGOG! OO eae ee COR 1,696 00 
20, Middlesex ............. et Va nia aiisoiratts Gus apanete eats il spate 5,396 00 72 00 5,468 60 
DIMM NOULOL RIN linar chi, an mibnen ok retin 6 ote awed Mok ne aieniey 2,654 00 46 00 2,700 00 
22. Northumberland and Durham ............ . ... 5,204 00 79 00 5,283 00 
CSO USIIO ferrive 2. 'id arse onan ewig As slag Deco oe eh aety 3,440 00 69 00 3,509 00 
APOE OE OY Sei sale cieeie «ce ee cie.e. 4) aaa ed Cibiledie die.aa's OeOLdeOO Etec ean ees 3,618 00 
Pa ROO UNS s iN e Sas ole Wet rnin: slut diets MtvolaWan ved weds 2,016 00 16 00 | _ 2,032 00 
PEO GUN tel o's tun 5.6 colts isle’ eeie 9'o'e, NE aN BES aarti 3,542 00 98 00 3,640 00 
TTT CBROLOOLOUGTY oe erelh ac atime ce ehthole iis ane slo cwielore {ale o's 2,360 00 17 00 2,377 00 
DemeL FesCOLtANG KUsSElL ar ie os Cec ose cog ck letoee ce 2,286 00 1,735 00 4,021 00 
29. Prince Edward. ......... AR OF A SAL SPREE oN DBS T OO i recueey en weal Sues 1,587 00 
WEL OIPOW Soi, Uo ora cnn oie pie ele bo wicid's ate tasty ators cdee Siar = 4,095 00 146 00 4,241 00 
Ls USEAETEYE CU 1S Soins Sey Seki SU A hag PRONG det ey ER 6,192 00 138 00 6,330 00 
832. Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry..... less Pe ae 5,369 00 364 00 5,733 00 
RE ICUGTIR 1 reg Con oh Ho Rees oieie oie ive Wea weeis wabieeie'c 2,488 OOM sie a iNoe ee sh 2,438 00 
BANE OLIOON Y.89.5 kis Oe. ciere wre Seo) Cpe siete utes «'o Sicimlpvela'n © 2,€61 00 285 00 2,946 00 
BURN OL LAIN e122 coe aye ask Ste che ole yf 6) oun! pie) oo, 600 ecangtn'd soe 2 OSD: OO ink cess lee Lanls 2,035 00 
BOMVWO LID CUON ra a2. chattas rickriie ead te cil she vlnee «cleat elas 3,892 00 122 00 4,014 00 
AMMEN NEUE WOE GIG clt orclscheis eiaicia cc oie slar'd ale eke Oosha'ai ace dik wt 2,808 00 11 00 2,819 00 
RAVI eee Red SA a Ah Mesyl a ase 5,0 Cate (hiniatorwiare" ae: ste Mele lace's ' 4,895 00 35 00 4,930 00 
POUR eRe ec ele cee keels eae te Shed Oe Ne 124,830 00 5,339 00 130,169 00 
BORPIDASLYACUS a Re ite patene: wilco BIE e's ora A wiih Ne ake Cuba's Rlorwrete #28 —— | OC 
(a)yeAlgoma 28. echoes Exclusive et the coves 
(6) Muskoka.......... and villages whic 
Nipissing...... ah appear in the general RS See Resa tee ha 
(d) Parry Sound ...... is Sarsn SaEr Taie SRM ET Ed UTM STMT. ee 
DGG eee ee ic teas Gai ie'e tale Siiote dole se cube tees 33,800 00 1,200 00 35,000 00 
GRAND TOTALS 
COOINT ES ere Rhee ake sik eke 8 totelt ote ele ate evans: «a aoe rota ose 124,830 00 5,339 00 130,169 00 
CRE TCR) SiO Gy iia a Meme AHS SEE SoC a OS ROY aA Oa Em 45,141 00 10,219 00 55,360 00 
ER VON ROE oh VR eas k urs Da aUEM aes A PERM PR tpl sain bs : 34,168 00 5,213 00 39,381 00 
WLAN OER as ap RR, as DPI LA iar rd tei ai IS Rar aae 15,638 00 1,214 00 16,852 00 
TCT aL s sodine oie cet ee Rte euniororina: s Seats ae Se 33,800 00 1,200 00 35,000 00 
STENOSES eu ts Meats nee Sten hee elo oa eae e Aust 253,577 00 23,185 00 | 276,762 00 
/ 
: 
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APPENDIX C©C.—ONTARIO NORMAL COLLEGE, PROVINCIAL NORMAL 
AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


TI. ONTARIO NORMAL COLLEGE. 
(1) Staff of Ontario Normal College, 1900. 


J. A. McLellan, M. A. LL.D, Professor of Psychology and History of Education, 
Principal. 

R. A. Thompson, B. AG Lecturer on School Management, Vice- Principal. 

J.T. Crawford, B. A., becturer on Methods in Mathematics. 

W. M. Logan, M. A., Lecturer on Methods in Classics. 

F, F. Macpherson, B. A., Lecturer on Methods in Literature and Composition. 

S. A. Morgan, B. A, B. Paed, Lecturer on Methods in English Grammar and 
Rhetoric. 

A. Paterson, M. A., Lecturer on Methods in History and Geography. 

E. 8. Hogarth, B. Ne Lecturer on Methods in Modern Languages. 

J. B. Turner, B. A,, Lecturer on Methods in Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. 

J. Gill, B. A, Lecturer on Methods in Physics. 

F, F. Macpherson, B. A., Lecturer on Reading and Elocution. 

J. B. Turner, B. A., Lecturer on School Hygiene and Sanitation. 


(2) Students in Ontario Normal College, 1900. 


| Male Female 
mamipted Session O00) oo \i 3 ou). « oh eee Dee Mem eames en yee anne ae en, 78  ~=66 


II, PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SOHOOLS. 


’ 1. Toronto NorMAt ScHOOL. 


(1) Staf of Toronto Normal School, 1900, 


ern eS DEE Te Ass v5 eae wins alse aa Principal. 

Dire Bae MULLEOEG, S.A, a ticta Gates t b's o's. singe gw alae gel «tis Vice Principal. 

BPH COBECLINAL. 7. sebeiae ratios «> Ls fs Eisen cera Drawing Masten and in aod) School. 
REI E VERGO |p aiocs nis cose, acest Rte acide ios = kee are PE Music 

Eugene Mason. ......2...0 00 eee eg eee nee ae French Teacher. 


(2) Students in Toronto Normal School, 1900. 
Male. Female. 


Admitted, First Session...... Sete e! wide a RD aeres ead peeves fee a aE Mente aR ear 14 +116 
Adiniteds Second Sessiowms'. . 5). 60a fs sve aehk tale alias le aE cea nga ae 17.106 
BE rbd fon eae to's ore Satan ta see ete oh Sein the ein aie td intel Boe vie wk eee ot 5328 


1900 | 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


2. Orrawa NorMAL ScHOOL. 


(1) Stag of Ottawa Normal School, 1900. 


John A, MacCabe, M.A., LL.D 
S. B. Sinclair, B.A 
J. A. Dobbie 


eeeoeceovevee ee eevee eereeeeee eee eeer eo @ 


eaee8 @e2e@ © © © @ @ 
erxreeee@eee? 8 @ © © @ @ 


eoeo0oeeeee#eeeveeeeeveeeeeeertrHeee 


e@eeeoeeoeteeoeeeetrerertveeeseeevneteeeteoe#eve~*ee 
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Principal. 
Vice-Principal. 
Drawing Master, and in pet School. 
Music RS 


French Teacher. 


(2) Students in Ottawa Normal School, 1900. 


PLC etOG, BursbsSesslON oii... cls oe oe ee eae ae iene 
PROMILCEG, SCCONG SESSION 2. oc ee Fk hice phe o's orale 


OVA is Seen asta line aie ota ait R ENG CMAs oe 


Male. Female. 


3. Lonpon NorMAL SCHOOL. 


(1) Staf ot London “ormal School, 1900, 


se@eeveeee eee 2 eo © © © © © © 8B © 8 wD ew © ® 
oeesoorve7e 8 @e eee eee see ee ee & © © © © © oO © oO 
ceoere cere eoeeexs eres eee vee eee © 8 & © © © © © © ® 


e@esoeeeeee > vPeeeeeeee eee ee ee & © © © © & 


RRL OOP OMIAT sel ead svat) aoe eeiain tes o's ecyens odes 
Miss Agnes Mackenzie 


eaeceeet eevee ereevee ee ee es Bee wo oO © 


A OLACRCE heath yak ene sy 29° 1D 
Bape iees phere inde Coad toe 17 72 
PA a ia Uae eth severe. -, fay yan aa Rag 
Principal. 

Vice-Principal. 


Drawing Master. 

Music Master. 

Physical Instructor. 

Teacher of Kindergarten Principles. 


(2) Students in London Normal School, 1900. 


Admitted, First Session. 
Admitted, Second Session 


ee eeeeveev ese wee © © eo we ew Be Oe 


Totalicy 


Male. Female. 
he Feta Mae on ee te Se 23 78 
REN? isos Bn BE) AONE A 24 va 
47 149 


4, Toronto MopEet ScHoot.. 


(1) Staf of Toronto Model School, 1900. 


Angus McIntosh............05+ 


.. Head Master Boys’ Bice) School, 


TOMMNV ROD LUTIAY v0. (eas. decanter ek earieic ala aie eae First Assistant 
Moma We OLtOL:S yO; siifs he ses, cela dd aead nein alee ccaners Second ‘“ ef 
BE Teg eV CANINTA W OO’: ss )oo0 sun's nie wes oF tori et afore « .. Third se bs 
emeriem aN ilis Be Als. ius hee el Seve tierenn, uke ae Fourth “ a 
“© Margaret T. Scott................ ......--Head Mistress Girls’ Model School. 
Baye MOAT ILON Cy, iia 0 ore sae 12 steep ingots First Assistant nee 
Pa CODA Taine ec iS ee sities 2 nie ovale ovaied wd lays Second ‘§ Gana | 6 
ORCL AU PECPON CG EWS ot A AAs a Pa oe A ere PS cP Third % ge 
SUE SAP RIMS LVORS Se lect (c's, a GG) «soi ee) are ale pees sR @ Fourth “ Seep hae oe 
SNL AR Vit Bie GNP ACUGY TOs "epic '« oj sic ok ob! aUtN bga ows Pap orren nn Teacher 
Rae Tabs PTI COC V Rinse late aia lois p's),0 epee, Gln As seid hig te Bs Assistant. 
PACS eh se) CATT OOINIOES oe at Ise! asic nfs Caio ve eee clas ses Instructor in Calisthenics, 
CASED? LINICEW IDM ee cates gt ula’ ahh ew oat esas 6s ‘ Domestic Science. 
PE UE Pe SLO arate sOn ctauhietaie at to tele ack ale, «leh Soot oe Drill Master. 


8 E. 
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(2) Mumber of pupils in 1900. 


ISOVE; 200 vale ath acs AE aps ee aaa CUNISAZD 0) cere ee cee a0 wis yoked Total, 514 
BRATICOLALGOD WF) Ss lg hose he eye A I eee oats ia PR eM enn ne eed oe Total, 58 


5. Orrawa Mopkgu ScHoo.. 


(1) Staff of Ottawa Model School, 1900. 


Bede in yD, (Parlowise et cnos\s hice ere era _...-Head Master Boys’ Model School. 
oa 8 EUR: Sg 00s Rea oe Se Groh Gh Las ale Came Rae RIP Toa ATRe) First Assistant : 
Bet SULT VAIN pice tees Seats ve aceite eee eae ete tebe ee ae Second ‘* . 
Miss HES. Walliams, (BOA. ofc. ee oe eee Third af as 

‘‘ Adeline Shenick, B.A., B, Sc................,.Head Mistress Girl’s Model School. 
en SO A CB GaN LI SOM Se ay laydracd cues eee aes ee Oe First Assistant ts 

as MS Ha Butterworth. sss se ad ne peers ee Second ‘“ t 

$4 oo LOFONCG. SLAHINGLON:, |, 5: 5 Wo -s et aeialveeniute siauats Third rs rf 

OR OLE: te! bt0] kif a) ae eet ea aM PEt cere Repel vi ngs orth Kindergarten Teacher. 

Fe i Dk POCA into Gis Batten tok, Sete eet ie ae Ldstve eo mietele by Assistant. 

es ia begn oH s GAY Gs. f. aaiiee ws. ogee). anes ate ee Teacher of Physical Culture. 


(2) Number of pupils, 1900. 


MOY CL areas Laity’ aU St HBR wt SG Girls, T28 0 ya ta nes states heme cats eitis Total, 266 
Kindergartens. 4). Asi. store Po ae Os PM i Sh iol ccehn. ls! o-opgtie gaia! Say a Soe Coe mee 
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APPENDIX D.—INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


J. List or INSPECTORS. 


Salary 
(travelling 

i pr teede expenses 
Posie Jurisdiction. | Post Office. | included 
in some 


$ «4 
M.J. Kelly, M.D., LL.B.) Brant ; City of Brantford; Town of Paris......... Brantford®. i 978 00 
W.S. Clendenning..... Bruce, East ; Towns of Walkerton, Wiarton; Vil- 
Jages: of Chesley, Tarale oo lan wee Walkerton ..... 1,356 25 
Alexander Campbell....| Bruce, West; Town of Kincardine; Villages of 
Lucknow, Paisley, Port Elgin, Southampton, 
Mees waters Tiverton. hos coc a gt Sas Kincardine ....| 1,385 00 
Robert H. Cowley, B.A.| Carleton; Villages of Hintonburg, Ottawa East, 
Richmond sao wrad auc eis oad ee vat ces Ottawa......... 1,637 50 
Nathaniel Gordon....... Dufferin ; Town of Orangeville; Villages of Grand 
Valery SORGIDMENOS: Weer vrei ctis acc duis wlgate’ chats wa Orangeville..... 1,100 00 
Arthur Brown.......... Dundas; Villages of Chesterville, Iroquois, Morris- 
burg. Wiechester sais Satege! .Sics wee ok acdc Morrisburg ....| 1,040 00 
W.E. Tilley, M.A.,Ph.D| Durham ; Towns vf Bowmanville, Port Hope; Vil- 
lages of Millbrook, Newcastle ................ Bowmanville...| 1,550 00 
Welbern Atkin......... Elgin ; Town of Aylmer ; ; Villages of Dutton, Port 
Stanley, Springfield). Vienna .... 2.2.....2+ 605. St. Thomas ..../ 1,525 00 
TP ORODRY 'c'c «se ce aie ws Essex, North (No. 1); Town of Sandwich ; Village 
of Bee River rae Crick ela e's S sites sin pints ccaut’e Sandwich ..... 1,000 00 
D. A. Maxwell, B.A., 
1b) hs} Se £2 cv DP Essex, South (No. 2); City of Windsor ; Towns of 
Amherstburg, Essex, Leamington, Walkerville; 
| Village! of Kingsville ios. So... abe) cee ees Windsor ....... 1,100 00 
Wm. Spankie, M.D..... Frontenac; Villages of Garden Island, Ports- 
AELOUEGA te epee ro oe ear cl eaten cies cota eas ..|Kingston ...... 1,520 00 
Don’ld McDiarmid, M.D} Glengarry; Villages of Alexandria, Lancaster, 
Wa xe All Olercree fosters asclefrs dint veteiale yo oar ochia a ireit veal oo Maxville ...... 840 00 
Andrew Grier .......... Grey, East ; Town of Thornbury..........06... 000. Thornbury ..... 965 00 
Thomas Gordon......... Grey, West ; Town of Owen Sound ............... Owen Sound...| | 1,252 50 
N. W. Campbell........ Grey, South; Towns of Durham, Meaford; Vil- 
lages of Dundalk, Markdale........ ......... Durham........ 1,262 00 
Clarke Moses.......... Haldimand ; Town of Dunnville; Villages of Cale- 
donia, Cayuga, FPARCrAVIlte ro oe ached 2 at claanees Caledonia ...... 1,210 00 
Sylvanus Phillips, B.A.. Haliburton and North East Muskoka, South Nipiss- 
ing, East Parry Sound ; Villages of Burk’s 
4 Falls, Huntsville, Sundridge See ces ames Minden., .. ..| 1,526 00 
id a IOACODS oi5.0 6 oc eno, 0i0 Halton; Towns of Milton, Oakville ; Villages of 
Acton, Burlington, Georgetown ............... Milton ...\...20.':,0)4,402025 
William Mackintosh ....} Hastings, North ; Villages of Madoc, Stirling...... Madoc). oats : 1,498 75 
John Johnston.......... Hastings, South ; City of Belleville ; ; Towns of 
7 Deseronto, Trenton ; Village of Tweed ........ Belleville...... .: 1,580 00 
Dawids Bopp eei..c.) sates. Huron, East (N.); Towns of Clinton, Seaforth, 
Wingham ; , alipere of Blyth, Brussels, Wrox- 
COVE RE Tae a Set eee Fe eae ce eats as ehebe Brussels........ > 15893 75 
P AMIGIN T OMe te sca v sie t « Huron, West (Ss. ); Town of Goderich ; Villages of 
Bayfield, Exeter, Pb enigal bw erase cere nite wew ets dee Goderich ...... 1,480 00 
Rev. W. H. G. Colles...| Kent, East ; Towns of Blenheim, Bothwell, Ridge- 
town ; Village of Thamesville...............-. Chatham ...... 1,050 00 
PO ert) Park’: Ais cs oc eens Kent, West ; Towns of Dresden, Wallaceburg ; Vil- 
lage of Tilbury E Abas ns eae oh .\Chatham ...... 1,140 00 
C. A. Barnes, M.A....,| Lambton, East (No. 1) ; Villages of Alvinston, ‘Ar- 
kona, Thedford, Watford, Wyoming. . /hondon «ss. es 1,270 00 
John Brebner...... eae ab Lambton, West (No. 2); Towns of Petrolea, Sarnia; 
Villages of Oil Springs, Point Edward :....... Sarhis dene ase 1,353 00 
F, L. Michell, M.A..... Lanark ; Towns of Almonte, Carleton Place, Perth, 
Smith’s Falls; Village of Wanark iy seins. Perth sack. eden 1,800 00 
Wm. st ohnston, M.A., 
DE e ar aie cha aee ter. Leeds and Grenville, No.1; Town of Gananoque ; 
Willage.of New lord. wear entaw wes oy alas ace aa Athens........ 1,150 00 
Robert Kinney, M.D...| Leeds and Grenville, No. 2: Village of Athens..../Brockville...... 1,050 00 
BD RA ORDER crite aici oes Leeds and Grenville, No. 3; Town of Prescott, 
Villages of Cardinal, Kemptville, Merrickville.|Kempville...... 1,050 00 
Frederick Burrows...... Lennox and Addineton; Town of Napanee ; Vil- 
lages of Bath» Newburghé.: o: seisc5 ese ss tes Napanee ....... 1,385 00 


* Appointed in 1900. 
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List oF INSPECTORS. 
Salary 
(travelling 
: expenses 
econ: Jurisdiction. Post Office. | included 
: In some 
cases) for 
1899, 
$3. 86: 
EE. MELOY “soe ce sue seis Lincoln ; City of St. Catharines ; Town of Niagara; 
Villages of Beamsville, Grimsby, Merritton, 
Port: Dalhonsiag os 2. nent ees 2 coe io eg ee St. Catharines..| 1,230 00 
*P, J. Thompson, B.A. .| Middlesex, East; Village of Lucan................ London =. 330. 1,300 00 
HD ODDO vere rere cte Middlesex, West; Towns of Parkhill, Strathroy ; ) 
Villages of Ailsa Craig, Glencoe, Newbury, 
Weardsvillo<... vsnavercsiera css nett. want eek Strathroy ...... 1,230 00 
J. J. Wadsworth, M.A... 
METS (asia sone aeacuaenes Norfolk ; Town of Simcoe; Villages of Delhi, Port 
Dover, Port Rowan, Waterford... ......... INGOs er stn at 1,500 00 
Albert Odell os: wins. +k), Northumberland; Town of Cobourg; Villages of 
Brighton, Campbel! ford, Colborne, Hastings...;|\Cobourg........ 1,550 00 
James McBrien ........ Ontario, North; Town of Uxbridge ; Villages of 
Beaverton, Cannington, POSG PORT Ys ctor ee ce at ones Prince Albert .. 970 00 
John Waugh, B.A., D. 
PAGUN ec ietele ae 'o.2:2 Ontario, South ; Towns of Oshawa, Whitby........ Whitby ........ 960 00 
William GELTV lOc. 3% 3) Oxford,: Towns of Ingersoll, Tilsonbatge Wood- 
atock ; Villages of Embro, INOEWICH: cre. Ge ee Woodstock ..... 1,280 00 
Allan Embury.......... Peel ; Town of Brampton; Villages of Bolton, 
Strootaville: oP ein Goa ea accuse team Brampton... 0: 1,200 00 
William Irwin, B.A ....| Perth ; Towns of Listowel, Mitchell, St. Mary’s ; 
: Village of Milverton.. ptratiord. 2 2 1,597 50 
de Ou DrOWN.L tec trees Peterborough ; Villages of Ashburnham, Havelock, 
Lakefield, N Sr wand wek ote ae ee elma, Peterborough...} 1,325 00 
W. J. Summerby ...... Prescott and Russell ; Towns of Hawkesbury, Vank- 
leekhill; Villages of Casselman, L’Orignal, 
Rockland: e765 o35.c5 ven steed nite teres ee Russell .os.eee 1,515 00 
G. D. Platt, B.A....... Prince Edward: Town of Picton; Village of Wel- 
ington: shen et ie eo are tele ees ane Panes oe Pictonewcc once 945 00 
hus Gr COLE ievekces ae. Renfrew ; Towns of Arnprior, Pembroke, Renfrew ; 
‘Village of Heaniville Sania cea ewes vcs ticle cee Pembroke ..... 2,115 00 
J.C. Morgan, M.A..... Simcoe, North ; Towns of Barrie, Midland, Orillia, 
Penetanguishene BSED oth 5 GRIP Gof Steps ene Berries. er eee 1,300 00 
Rey. Thomas McKee ...| Simcoe, South West ; Towns of Alliston, Stayner; 
Villages of Beeton, Bradford, Creemore, Totten- 
SENT NR hia Lh pei ehen Abe Yh Barrie .........| 1,860 00 
Isaac Day, B.A......... Secoee East, and West Muskoka ; Town of Graven- 
hurst; Village of Port Carling DAR aed a ae es Ovillins eee 1,317, 50 
Alexander McNaughton. Stormont : Townot-Comwallicn.” 44 tecn cues sean ee Cornwall ...... 990 00 
Sesh. OSDIE Hibsc divs Steyek 0 Victoria, East; Town of Lindsay; Villages of Bob- 
caygeon, Ometnedhiaer. iis ee. ban eee Taindsay cc.cheelck 781 00 
Henry Reazin.: ..,...6. Victoria, West, and South-East Muskoka ; Town of 
Bracebridge ; Villages of Fenelon Falls, Wood- ; 
VEU Slice n'y Seagate waa AE Sate OS Wied we fee ies Lindsay’. 5/4. 1,478 00 
Thomas Pearce........, Waterloo ; Towns of Berlin,’ Galt, Preston; Vil- 
lages of Ayr, Elmira, Hespeler, New Hamburg.|Berlin....... ..| 2,170 00 
ests, BLL A a Se Welland; Town of Thorold; Villages of Bridge- 
burg, Chippewa, Fort Erie, Niagara Falls South, 
PorteO ol borne. 2:5 a. Se ee ee Welland cac5 5 1,210 00 
David Clapp, B.A...... Wellington, North; “Towns of 'Harriston, Mount 
Forest, Palmerston ; ; Villages of Arthur, Clif- 
ford | Dray hn ’..)/2s), 8. ee aie kta oa oa ee eee ee Harriston 7% 2: <- 1,100 00 
Maoh. Craig, BAG. ceed Wellington, South ; Villages of Elora, Erin, Fergus|Fergus ........ 1,100 00 
SemET es SUETIGD.” Nate. 9 fee ek Sins Wentworth ; Town of Dundas; Village of Water- 
GOW elses (ittlacce salt Pee an ae eee Heamilton ws... 3: 1,260 00 
A. B. Davidson, B.A. ..| York, North ; Towns of Aurora, Newmarket; Vil- \ 
lages of Holland Landing, Richmond Hill, 
Srubbion o so oc oss aa ale we ne ne Newmarket ....} 1,060 00 
David Fotheringham ...} York, South; Towns of North Toronto, Toronto 
Junction ; Villages of East Toronto, Markham, 
Stoufiville, Weston, Woodbridge.............. Parone Aisa 1,222 50 
Donald McCaig ........ Districts of Algoma, Thunder Bay, Rainy River ; 
Towns of Fort William, Gore Bay, Little Cur- 
rent, Port Arthur, Rat Portage, Sault Ste. 
Martie; ‘Thessalon’ . 2 oo. ac ses ce mes seine ace © Collingwood ...| 1,966 09 


* Appointed in 1899. 
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List oF INSPECTORS 
Salary 
% (travelling 
. hepa expenses 
Public School Jurisdiction. Post Office. included 
Inspectors. f 
in some 
cases) for 
1899 
Rev. George Grant B.A.| Districts of North Nipissing and West Parry Sound; Silere 
Towns of Mattawa, North Bay, Parry Sound, 
Sturgeon Walls, Sudbury sa: 0.08. a2 Scere nade. Orillia, 5h staat 1,870 00 
Wm. Houston, M.A..... Manitoulin Islands eter focal eo ek, cacti teas Gore Bay 720 10 
Ree NEC OOH Ds Drie teil OF yecte eihiailc oon c ow the a bee rk eek ties ore eee iealens Chatham ..... 400 00 
Wm. Tytler, B.A. ..... Ch IN ae Se ge aed OI Pe oe Se eT Guelph. .4./J703 500 00 
W. H. Ballard, M.A.... POO Gres Stila ERIE kee atanE SEN meen HUAN PUNO L, Hamilton ...... 2,000 00 
yer IG. eins Gh AR os Mah is ick a te MO crn Ne aa el bunts Meee Md Kingston ...... 1,400 00 
BV ec Carson 3.0505... 3a SI Reg) Vane arte Gattrc, ama = ace We ies Gai eee et Ue ondon, ....J/ eae 1,570 00 
John C. Glashan, LL.D. pa ee NUAP MEM ter RPL aN Re AE, ey ee Ottawa... .c..eas 2,000 00 
*S. Silcox, B.A., B. Paed BoP iisen ee recta IR. Reel a nna Oo NM. SW etl se 4 St. Thomas..... 357 00 
RO EUOOLUALG SE Sve tpg os 2 PAI eae 2 Ea NY ale NM hed id gi ona roe Gl ce ge lS Base Stratford... .... 1,000 00 
James L. Hughes. ..... SEP Rc ka ec ate ort eee bene A Aa CMD ae ote See ume g Toronto): oscey. 3,000. 00 
W. F. Chapman ........ Era kis lita rclatetarstn ond sie atau ter te uiOee vans gg WHMIS Ud an rh lys eens 2,000 00 
HOUEERY VL OAdO, NLA ow bie OW DOF se os Fioricet tetas froin gids SITS al eivtaele)il he'd ais! one 0% Brockville...... 900 00 
Donald McCaig........ . A MO Prange Mar aaa asa weet N os Mla tes! a ote dyes Collingwood .... 175 00 
OC. W. Chadwick........ ‘¢ Forest swig tk OLOIGO! en ca teee 50 00 
Duncan Walker, B.A... PAL al PRS PR 20 9 ARERR PR Wh ANS PA A Peterborough...| 1,100 00 
Thomas Hilliard........ A YRC ens aap Ui ply ARN LATE gE CAP Ne AR A Waterloo....... 80 00 
James HH, Ball,’ M-A..|, Niagara:Walls, Welland. igi... eine feces occ Sees Welland ....... 160 00 
Total ..... 96,163 69 
Travelling 
ee Post Office. Pin expenses | Total. 
Pp R 1899. 
Separate School Inspectors : “ $B." | @s $ ¢ $. « 
“ETS Sie AND Ur ea se EY A Oi Ch OU a Toronto ........ 1,850 00; 650 00] 2,400 00 
MeNV Oi xc ONGOPT Ast, bs, Alo ais's pate ss eee sO Me Sa ole sep o's Porontonn.). -.0% 1,700 00 414 25} 2,114 25 
VEICO AOL AG HDSTIOIIG fee aleias ad Neve oi tiera'esin a oat oS Usa emp CLOT DOO os). oa. [Aas e's oie So | 2 0 ooo aoe eee eae eens 
Inspector of Bilingual Training and Elementary Schcols : 
+Telesphore Rochon, B.A... ........ SUL Panett ak QUEER WR EE ie were’. | 5 evn Bar oe. ol e-evaie suavererel Metate acimienatete 
Caunty Model School Inspector : 
DOnnaks Dalley icc oo eee eEe me Ramee eins etn cit ads Toronto ........ 1,850 00 569 85| 2,419 85 
High School Inspectors : 
abn eH Hodgson, MiaAct ets erccnla® papery Es Toronto . <<. <.-« 2,500 00) 450 00; 2,950 00 
TON B SCAH Is VA Hokies aaige f toeas s Eras s one ee Porontoe.. «<. + 2,500 00 417 70| 2,917 70 
RED ent ts Yes ic es aed caval Reta ie ve aoe EE Wea rete Ea eects tite ee | oh ce evel ade ale [iaea’e stpperenee 12,801 80 
CPR ACECOURL He. hf ie Sask OT ile Pele lee RE a ey Bethe La RL cake Poh 6) ids K «eat | eet Otay erates 108,965 49 


* Appointed in 1899, duties commenced in 1900. 


+ Appointed 


in 1900. 
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II. Diptomas FoR Ruraut ScHoot PrRemisss, 1900. 
8 5 
a a4 = ai 
m mm 
Name of Inspector. Jurisdiction. yet E Name of Inspector. Jurisdiction. ze) 5 
= |S a | & 
2 | 2 | 
ot Ne) oie 
A\|A Z2A\la 
Mev. Kelly 22.08: PAG 6 ciovs elena. 6 8. he BeGrey es eres Dintcoln’. v6 ests st 64/ 13 
A. Campbell ....... Wiernce, (4.04 Sae8 82) 31]! P. J. Thompson. ..|/E: Middlesex....... 100) 24 
He BEOWN 4. /0:4,5 Sah an Dundas es. 6.9 ee 76) 27 '| H. D. Johnson W. Middlesex ....| 79) 4 
W. E. Tilley........ Datham’ ..o.. 3 sees 1O2(2°7 4). J MeBrien. 2)... NP Ontario }ut..6 set 59} 8 
W. Svankie wos... Frontenac.. ...... 140). 64S. Waughs 6:0 e5 Ss Ontarion.<) <p. ini 55). 17 
D. McDiarmid ..... Glengarry ....../...% TEP 1G iW) Cartyle? of. she Oxtord ee tanktamen 106} 2 
Bei Grieg... svete ees TOG TOY oak oe 66h 20 W. tewin Ce aia. Perch os in aaa ees 110; 19 
Ny W. Campbell: .|8. Grey... .e...5..: 88} 17 || G. D. Platt Prince Edward. ....| 77; 18 
Se ee ITS hia Adsl Haliburton, N. HE. Isaac Day KE. Simcoe, W. Mus- 
Muskoka, 8S. Nip- koka cu. eeencees 94, 9 
issing and EH. Parry Ws eddy Ie Db te: E. Victoria......... 44, 1 
Mond: «Khaw ee LIGP PEs Beareers e uiehes Waterloo, 2/25 os: 82} 22 
J.S. Deacon ....... Halton si. reese Gh 1S ie Clamp es .atews one N. Wellington...... 68) 2 
DA Robbe iscdsc ets |. Huron wo. 2heek: | S2\- 1. Sibi sa MOC RIO. armen. ass S. Wellington ...... 64) 30 
J. Elgin Tom .,.... Wi Whuvon ss 6 oe 94; 14 |,J. H. Smith....... Wentworth......... Tor vaL 
Fae ark Mach see Ws Kents 2605 feins. 74| <.3b- 4) A. Be Davidson"... | N..Worke ct Piene 85; 4 
C. A. Barnes ...... No. 1, Lambton . 101 6 || D. Fotheringham...|S. York............ 66}, 3 
W. Johnston ....... Nov k, TLhendayken. .°.4 78| 22 || G. Grant.........%. W. Parry Scund and 
R. Kinney ......... No, 2. Leeds........ 83} 12 N. Nipissing...... 101; 13 


f 


\ 
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APPENDIX E.—SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS, 1900. 
(Continued from Report of 1899.) 
1, + ALLOWANCES GRANTED DuRING 1900. 
: Years 
ee Name. Age Post Office. of Allowance. 
; Service, 

Se ae | ee cn a ep a Fn 
$:° Cc 
1048 Rannie, Wael oe oo al hy al dk wees 52 Newmarket! fic. oe oes pees 32 224 00 
1049 Caswell, Thomas B............ 69." Carleton yRincey atlas. ey cas 38 259 00 
1050 Norton, Theophilus.... eO4 Lal hGlenyW iliams> sate ws belo ees 273 192 50 
Heol yor Shaw, SOND wer ia. evi ae aa ase [G2 Pecswaterivos tu cows oasis ire. 403 | 279 00 
1052 Davidson, Wm .... SR OO Te eN ITLL GOT C4 sere oii wens aa as 34 | 238 00 
1053 Pomeroy, Mrs. Maret. Ry mae wes 63 | Napanee ........ he og aaa 36 | 251 00 
1054 Hickson Witt ge eey ear 51 BOUCAY ZOOM olson vets celal t 24 | 166 00 
1055 Taylor, Chas. James .......... Ais MIRE GSEs Ua Saket che ae abel Ae 126 00 
1056 | Davis, Flavelle........... .... Bie i Alianburg satel) eal banenean 36 | 250 00 
1057 | Bell.) Helena ae se seo Hou Owen) Soundy oe. Cschivns. il eee Z 18 126 00 
1008 *}. Crawford. “Peter... 6.0 ocd 3a. Mritehell’s Bay ii) Slee ecloe bes 304 209 50 
1059, | Gibson, James ............ Lit DT dy WO MEPEY WVGALLEY) occ. ccc hehste Leehhis 13 91 00 
1060 ,*Lee, Breduete eee 52 Epamaritoniyeics: vo ee cer ae cee 16 96 00 
1061 *Wilson, Abraham.... ..... ; G2 PteV EDENOL Hy PES do eine Nain. piglets 16 96 00 
1062 \i*Mathewson, William .......... 60 allied Ok Peay ah tate eta one ie | 25 150 00 
1063 a Banks, Moltimore ...... ete OO eT JOrdan StaGion's 4 i Mode tae lees 26 176 00 
1064) "Grey; James Boi eo kale oe ss GON Sb. CASNALINER 0.20 tee oe : | 484 339 50 
1065 ,*Sutherland, PhilipMcK........ 54 | Arnprior ........ : 183 1J1 00 
1066 *MoHachren, Wain ee was GOrear, Garelpli eer on pe ete. coe eee y 354 233 00 
1067. |*Carnochan, Janet.............. Bika ANIGQ ALA le wie tara tee slong wetness 39 | 273 00 
dies? Fulton, James... ..c. cccsac sees 53 ainsvillesay ana ctge vee eee 6 27 | 189 00 
O69" l* Reid, Wm. Kitk oO) ...c06 ck | 61 | POMPHAWLY oA bet oe ce ee 36 | 248 00 

2. Summary FoR YeEars 12€82-1900. 
Number of : Gross Amount 
Year, teachers ae peauuare | contributions refunded to 
on list TE aad Ga to the fund. teachers. — 
$ $ c. 

iste -e yyy Cy aii ie a fo Fay GO a Perera 422 51,000 00 13,501 08 5 660 10 
BOTs siprete clan ee sale anche ersutves me beds Boer allie wid 454 58,295 33 1,489 00 3,815 80 
Plt wa seh Mevtcs ¢ siantitAal ae otal hele etek ois aie 456 63,750 00 1,313 50 786 86 
WSDL Neransk ecient atten view wiatnieaee es 424 . / 62,800 33 847 00 620 27 
Beers ater, Here oe cach ahs ieee ae Satter a eG 420 64,351 88 1,472 00 284 58 
cl Aida SEO SOIGL eS iechLa cometh be maria 423 63,682 28 1,239 00 412 00 
PO SASS tase Srp obslike sosebaing hin ee aL 418 63,871 43 1,271 75 879 52 


Eleven teachers withdrew their subscriptions from the fund during 1900, 


+ As the sum of $4 is deducted from each Superannuated Teachers allowance, as subscription to tb 
fund, the payments were $+ less in each case than given above. 


* Allowance commences with 1901. 
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26 86 ex 08 c} $e ie ee TO OF 99 6LI 89 6Z1 [see “*°100 GZ 00 GS LET It | ee esceeece been ence ewe ceceeeerecesseses® HIOTION 
IZ SI +0 ¥Z pL SI ert pe fe et HD 0g ¢ CZ 9g 00 8 oR g oF 45 spain Oi) GZ eT T ue a ae 
GG 96 | og SI es seeseeeees 109 TT 06 OIL 06 48 eet a Pee eae ised eke cehays cng PCR een 
11 99 19 IST bs TET 00 Z 19 SF Ige Sho ~~ «C«IS9 Gh lo LF 00 00T 09 & OIL Bate Soe oe tee 
10 62 LI LFT PV ee SAO TAGy ZO SOT ¥% 9LT 66 6 GOS 00. 98 00 &% GOL Tor oe ee ae ee Oe xoso [DPI 
00 ae os pond hee Py eee eee logy DP [00 aI ihe meee slon Gg 72 I feb chase Givens tesco Sereda! urnoztae yy 
rg Z6L PS ZF 00 18 Bee OeG 80 Gez_—Ss« 80 GBT age 95551100; 96 00 & 02 fiance catenin ie arta chert e 8 | 
74 ge 09 9) Ch $9 SPOON er RE GT ZI $3 FIL $8 $9 coc ecue “00 CZ 00 & ete a se eeees Suet lh sor iss WdgsaIppY PUe- sOuue 
68 LAT 6& I6T G9 06 08 88 r6 IT 8Z 61S SL SF 0S 9 100 & 00 &z lOFT Tet ee or ate, eee ee a 
LE &L 6% SL 06 62 Gg OF 10% 90 IST 90 10Ts nae | oS ee "100 9% 00 9 GOT [oe ree a ee oe SS Sh) Sane 
$6 GST G9 68 OL oF GO oF 0S Z 8G &2z 81 SST 08 91 100 & {00 GZ SGT Thee et ee ey 
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22 AINGSAY i oases G. E. Broderick ....: I 1 000] 1888 EO Si oe ae ie steele Ors 2 Ly 
D3) Tondon, .\/% =)6% «| Goo: Du Kirkiiny.' 2, if 1,200, 1900 Aa do Roar ia RE dedi ae 1 8 
24 Madoc .......--- ene GrePina tye. se I ZOO 1807, Vite ONE ts we acters 1 5 
25 Meaford ....... 1 M.N. Clark ...... a I 650 1899 |B hours .....-+-eeceer|ereeeees 3 
BG VINIGON ye hss wise Wm. F. Inman...... I 750: 1893 lall day -------e-eeeeeloreeeees 4 
ree Ninden 2.0% .'<5 SA ae 09) SOE CES ts la te ES Shed ant apn een acres 1 
28 Mitchell ........ | J. H. W. McRoberts I GODIETSOO Ee Fee) Bee Nc pice orietenre 29s u 5 
29 Mt. Forest...... | G. R Theobald ..... I 700} 1900 $i 5 Odie. ver Re crerersis 0, Iiceale eet fe 
30 Morrisburg ..... A. E. Meldrum ...«.. I 800} 1895 CO Uae ey Me eerocae co. i 4 
$1 *Napanee ....... C. H. Edwards .... | B.A. 750} 1899 CRY neg Be Mine g, otete 2 7 
32 Newmarket .... | John W. Forhan .... I 625} 1899 Cis ea ec ede hb, Wao 5 
33 Norwood ...... .| Joseph Trappy ...---. I 600; 1900 |5 hours .....---++-eesferse sees 5 
34 Orangeville. ...., M. N. Armstrong ... I 800] 1885 jall day ....---++-+e 1 8 
35 Owen Sound..... PRYASTRGIC neh haat uu 1,000} 1894 Te Ke tace Mein eae he) TE a 25 
36 *Parry Sound ...| A. M. Currie ....... 1 700, 1896 CEN. epee gl tanner a ke 2 5 
BT DE CELL sid ener’ ¢ M. M. Jaques....... I 1,000} 1884 Be ee see te eee 8 
BS Picton: 4. /siceises R. F. Greenlees ..... ae 800! 1886 | te Fae tas wists plineemtaes i 
39 Port Hope ...... WNL esos 8 sale te Beas I 1,000’ 1885 jall day ......+.+sss0+[seereses 13 
40 Port Perry ...... Alex. McRae ....... i 809 1877 - 3 2 
41 Prescott ........ A AS Jordan \.3. ans. I 1,000} 1899 SO) ag ee eens Mie Lhe meee 7 
42 Renfrew ........ W. A. Stickle .....-. i | 600} 1900 CG Oa es glecem See peat a sistas viele 5 
43 Richmond ...... J alae PV Anh is... s sign. uf 550} 1900 Lanta Peri liebe ic. 3 
44 St. Thomas ..... A Sleox gow som op yt { oe \1200 1900 |all exc’pt duties as Ins 2 6 
Ab Sarnia i... ..s.- et wa Bees la ee i 950 Ea all day). kes vesnndees’ it : 
46 Simcoe .......... saac S. Rowat ..... Me ed ARS, We 
47 Stratford.......- J Russell Stuart .... I 1,000 1887 |all exc’pt duties as Ins. 1 19 
48 Strathroy ...... Thox. Dunsmore..... I 850] 1882 jall day .....-+-+-eee [eeee eres 8 
BOP SARL. Scies ss « W.E Groves....... I 1,300} 1895 BSS tes ina ae 2 9 
50 Toronto Junction} Wm. Wilson .......- I 1,000} 1889 i eerie A Beery 11 
51 Vankleekhill ....| Sam J. Keys ....... I 750) 1898 Lee Vig eee: ers Cee Ley. 4 
52 Walkerton ...... EB. J. Rowlands ..... I 850] 1893 CO NSSF SAU, ak, ibd aunts sie 9 
aay’ DILOY =. 2 oes o's Je As Brown .cycan 5 se i 950} 1877 4 eh ere | 32) 2 
54 Windror ........ G W. Chisholm..... I 900° 1895 66s Te Ce erie niety ia >. Wile nie 8 
55 Woodstock ...... S. Nethercott.......- I | 990, 1892 PR Pe ite ee 29 
4 Grad’s|! | 
BUSI GAs Dettere «oll Cagereesta wis deun mine ss numpabeens { Rautet J core ve | Ry RIA? oe ae ey 47 | 397 


* Statistics for preceding year ; no reports received. 
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Total number of classes in the 

Average number of lessons taught 

Average number of lessons each 
class wi 


Number of weeks students teach 


Number of hours per day. 


7 13 11 20 59 
8 |1tol} 18 2 25 
7 14 9 15 44 
6 13 16 12 16 
6 2 16 20 16 
7 3 10 16 28 
6 1} 20 25 25 
7 1 8 18 16 
4 1 15 28 3 
5 2 15 ve GAs 
6 i | 16 18 25 
4 1 12 20 12 
4 1} | 14 18 28 
6 1 Ll che vey aU 
4 {ahi 14 20 hh o16 
6 2 14 22 10 
6 13 10 18 y) 
8 2 100 22 8 
5 1} 14 20 10 
7 14 14 25 18 
6 o4 32 20 17 
5 14 20 20 20 
8 14 14 35 25 
5 14 15 18 18 
4 ap one b 20 | 18 
6 7 17 24 13 
6h 14 10 15 24 
7 1} 9 21 45 

POO E se: 14 17 ay. 3 
5 14 14 15 24 
6 14 9 90 bat Wg 
6 1 12 22 18 
5 2 12 14 19 
6 2 18 25 26 
44 Teh G 18 20 
4 3 14 20 30 
6 14 20 21 41 
5 1 13 21 17 
6 a 18 16 26 
6 14 6 20 25 
6 1 10 20 24 
6 2 17 18 22 
! Hue ri 32 59 

12 22 52 
7 1} 22 23 | 17 
4 1} 12 BO ae) 9 
€ 14 60 27 14 
6 | 3tol 24 28 20 
5 3 11 19 33 
6 a 14 18}. 94 
5 3 13 15 15 
6 | 24 19 18 18 
6 | 13 ka 299: 15 
8 14 12 30° 1 ast 
5 1 20 20 20 
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46 15 5 11 16 Di ea Aone oni | 
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4 ri 2 4 9 t 9 es 
\2 4 2 4 6 1 aa els | 
12 12 12 12 " 94 1 22 1 
6 22 5 Gf ot 7820 | 6 19 2 | 
2 7 2 7 9 2 6 | 1 
5 5 4 5 | 9 1 Gees el | 
9 16 9 16 25 1 Dh tee Oh, pea 
) 8 9 s 17 2 see dae ee 
10 22 10 22 32 6 24 2 
6 9 6 9 Te tgs ae lam 15 the ee 
5 6 5 6§ li 2 9 | hat 
s* | 6 Sy5| 6 9 Pit aG 1 
1 15 LP 15 Tae ee ee Ae i, 1 
1 8 9 7 16 2 Te ees 
11 17 11 17 28 3 Hv pe Ne 
6 18 | 6 18 24 3 18 3 
2 4 | 2 24 26 3 TWO tener eae 
5 7 Bolin a 7 10 2 8 9 
6 10 6 10 16 2 13 1 
6 13 6 13 19 1 | 17 1 
aS 15 2 15 17 2 Tella owe. 
4 17 if yy 21 |: Or a8 Ora. ne et 
12 27 12 o7* 39 4 33 2 
4 10 Ay} 10 14 3 7 4 
8 21 Si = 18 | 26 3 93 3 
; 6 14 6 13 19 8 15 2 
7 Bias aed 5 12 1 9 2 
° 6 15 6 14 CA 2 pC hes (uence ee 
8 5 8 A 1 a 2 Pisa Osea eee 
15 17 14 17 31 | 4 26 
3 14 3 14 17 1 
7 7 5 7 12 1 11 
14 17 11 16 27 Phin 27 
“4 10 Y 10 17 6 Tue eck 
EG EE cy ae pee 35 | 1 | OY aN kere 
5 13 athe 18 j4&1B.A. TS iiiaaennee 
6 Ne 6 7 137 ee ee 12 1% | 
6 14 14 20 1 ya Ga aR 
5 4 5 4 Qe Baka 740g suse at vise 
7 8 7 8 15 3 11 1 
10 12 10 12 22 2 OMT acescate | 
~~ 346 699 327 |. 677 | 1,004 114 818 5 | 
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99 | 13 
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EOE TYGYIR: «. ... 2 cissh winds hone forested : ig 13 VE 20 59 | 20 min.| 2 days 32 
DOES OUTIO Shes x ows Kade Bee ey VE 8 |1ltol§ 18 22 2% | 20 ‘* ; 1 week] _ 2l 
Pa opMAVILIC (sss de ese 22 | ase 7 14 9 15 44 | 20 ** 84 days 26 
Aerrer iG Aina caw ass. wins se 6 1# 16 12 16 90... Se Wa ) 
5 Bracebridge ....-. «++ -+++-++ 6 2 165) 20 |! 16 15 ea 13 
HU ESEOLATOFE) sion ct in rd a wee Se 7 3 10 16 98 | 20 ‘* | 1 week 18 
7 Brampton .......---2+ sree? 6 13 20 25 2) | 20 ‘“ | 4 days 20 
BC aledOniar es sae Ave beg sie' q 1 8 18 16°.| 20 ‘* | 1 week 7 
WMG Tie CHAIN ni, Us Wide aie ine a’, sy sie ie 4 | 1 15 28 3 | 20 ‘ | 2 days Ath ‘ 
TOUCHpAton: 0 Pan eX: anal: 2 15 Sa FLisankeee eae 23 
“chelsea Bee Vay 018 18 | 25 | 2 « | 1 week! 22 
VOLT VT ITATIL, lait b chee grote cas 2 ess pistale Ss 4 1 12 20 12 |20 “ | 2days ‘f 
PAPE IOrA teh tach hae ee 009s 4 1} | 14 18 | TS ATES se le ay ee 18 
Bia orent ty iiuncies gecko’ seiehe > 6 1 1 qe eu OR | O07 al weele 15 
Tee Cs (eee Ap Od Ss ea 4 Leia 30°). 16 )20 st | Tday iL 
16 Gananoque .....0 yee ree 6 2 14 22 10 2.120% Sh | Leweek 6 
AF Goderich (23 vase aaa weet eee ee 6 12 10 18 9 |20 “* | 4 days 24 
18 Hamilton o..2....6.2- 02202 8 2 100 22 8 25 ‘* | 1 week 28 
19 Ingerso]l . 22. cee ee eee eee eee 5 14 14 20 10 | 20 ‘* | 5 days 9 
90 Kincardine..........-+--++-+:: 7 14 14 25 Low Ah chee ee 10 
21 Kingston ......--:--2ee ees ens 6 24 32 20 17 20 ‘* | 1 week 25 
OO VANABAYs sc wowse ee dese ye 5 ii 20 20 20 90°. ‘§ -| 2 days i § 
"DA UNE IRD: 3 SL ch as 8 u u 35 95 | 20 ‘ | 1day 32 : 
DAGNIRAOL caaity.c ent see ss ve é 5 14 15 18 18 | 20 “ | 3days 15 
25 Meaford ........eee sere eee + 14 | 12 20 18 Te eA Aeros 11 
OG) Milton: (0s yah aes ss 6 1 17 24 13 20 ** | 1 week S) 
OTOMINGED 0.62 Ba ew alee ane ees 64 13 10 15 24 16s: Test 16 
PSeMitchell ,.. 2. aan be ty ap ree 7 1} 9 a 45 | 20 ‘ | 4days 19 
DOr Mt. Morest. . do +wseen eee eens + [2s 2 sige 14 17 awe Bl cay pe apie eA Pek bd 28 
30 Morrisburg........-+---+++++ 5 14 14 15 94 | 22 ‘* | 1 week; 24 
31 Napanee .......--e2e+ cere ere: 6 | 14 9 20 EOD NMED OL Gay 26 
82 Newmarket .....----+---5 «3: 6 a 12 22 18 | 26 ‘ | 1 week 12 
Bay GewO0d asidic lic Liablene cates | 5 2 12 14 19 | 20 ‘* | 2days 16 
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85 Owen Sound .... 0. cee anes e- 43 1 igs 16 18 20 | 20 ‘ | 2 days 18 
36 Parry Sound .........-++--++> 4 3 14 20 504.) 20 ie calohae 21 
RO es ek, ee bak fo ae 6 14 20 91 41 3202 eae 39 
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APPENDIX I.—Concluded. 4 
i 
Entrance examina- | Entrance examina- 
' tion, June, 1900. tion, June, 1900. 
Name of school. Name of schoo). 
Examined. | Passed. Examined.| Passed. 
BRAVO WICK 6). 2 sl. Sees 6 6 Tiverton. ts so ee eee 21 9 
Rat Portage |... cos. $3 52 20 J Vottenam2. VV aes asta 25 15 
Menon 3. sic. abl. Aas a 63 bo /l) Tweed: 7. ban aia cn 36 30 
BSIOGEWAY «24> «3:0 tne ara hee 30 4/16," |) U ptergrove: + ctae-e in we tote 24 13 
MUMIOV ES s\e Azo. valine een ee 17 10 | Wallaceburg .( 4... <ahe0s 57 35 
OEREDIL © isin at one as 34 Dia.) | Warkworth," .o2 > a- eea 28 10 
CK WOO |. sc siayatelne ulna te 19 11 Waubaushene ............. | 26 13 
PUOOBEY iy bikct eg Aare 28 5 IW ebbwoode 27%. e nae 5 | 3 
Fy One MONG i ats! Ss ska Hite 9 4 Wrest. Dore)! cuce 0) ee iets 23 See 
PSUISECI LSS oil's cach ota aes 18 iv Westport Separate School. . | 23 10 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 34 28 West Winchester Ree | 114 50 
RBODOMI DOPE a .)6 sires ss cee oe 13 7 Wiheatley\...o .4.2)/2564 dale es | 18 9 
elie 1. eo Waetec ean: ee 32 16 Wikesport. <.5..4%-5 4.2. 13 2 
mharhbot ake: caus videllen 18 9 Wirighand oar aeceee ee | 58 32 
MS TELOUINE 2, Wis. hake bru etoaiene 38 29 Woodbridge ....... pee ie Ae 19 6 
South, finch 2. ees 3 oh 45 20 Woodville ...... Piet She | 13 4 
South Mounbain........... 39 14 IW oltre. Lslandls oie. mw a 22 10 
ROL tos, shai esl a> aise ee 255 7 Woolerte ie ora ac. ade 24 19 
Spencerville ..-...... ... 23 "4 Wrorkter: s4cry na) oheg ee 33 21 
POMNE DOM eee km eal acc. 25 8 vieeure Se re Cot eE The 46 24° 
i eos iain sila s oe 13 12 OPV YE POM a Rs Nene cae te ee 20 8 
SU FSlen sn uA me a S39 14 9 Lirich >i ae oe aaron. pees 28 | 14 
Beavers. eres te, 35 29 4 
Stoney Greek ee. 25 15 Summary. 
Sirabane:-. succes ee ee hens 22 10 
trond sole tee 22 12 || Collegiate Institutes. ..... 5,423 3,397 
Sturgeon Falls ........... 11 5.0} High Schools... Aes 5,460 3, 234 
BUADULY ». he ssey es aN oe lar 34 12 Other “Placess.tser-\.¢ fare 5,533 2,943 
Putton(W ests, o.5 Peakiest oo 24 13 a a | ee 
Tara. FE Fa aeh, eet as 42 24 Crands bibal sys sins dete 16,416 9,574 
Tectinjsethel iMod ok. 19 6 |} 
‘Peeawabersss. foe wedechaxes 26 10 
SUBAMeR TINIE S <2" co, s/ ee ss 42 20 Comparison with June, 
Thedford becuse sda | 16 10 9, 
Vheasalon ws hw demic eels: 13 8 
MOAOLY DULY, Seach ke eee on 46 32 I NCLERSO). IC etn esste Co ab ote 10 
meriubury Centres. voc ce te: 29 LT pDetrenee en tuo lene ts See sae een aad | 1,030 
; \ AY. 
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APPENDIX K.—DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY, 1900. 


Report OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1900. 


To the Honourable ‘Richard Harcourt, M.A., Q.C., Minister of Education for Ontario. 


The following is my Report of the operations of the Library of this Department for 
the year 1900 : is 


I.—Tue Orpinary BusinEss Operations oF THE Liprary Consists: 


1. In the giving out for a specified time of books on Education and kindred sub- 
jects, which form the subjects of instruction in the Normal and Model Schools directly 
connected with the Department here in Toronto. These books are given out to the 
students of the Normal School, and various other books on a variety of subjects to 
teachers generally and to other persons who make special requests for particular books, 
in terms of the Official Regulations for the government of the Library. A record of 
each book thus given out is made in a Register prepared for such purpose, in which the 
parties borrowing sign their names in the form of a receipt and as a guarantee that they 
will return the book in a given time and in good order, In case of damage, the book is 
either paid for or a new one given in its place. 


2. The selection and the purchase of books is entirely under the personal control of 
the Minister. In epecial cases only are reports on particular books required from the 
Librarian. 


3. The binding of books, periodicals and leading newspapers is done through the 
Library. , 

4. The preparation of Catalogues, their revision and the noting down in a book ali 
purchase of books is part of the ordinary duties of the Library. 


5. Miscellaneous matters, including the furnishing of special information in regard 
to historical and other matters, and the examination of bills and accounts and certifying 
them for payment. 


II.— Sprecran Recorps or THe Work or THe Liprary ror 1900. 


1. Record of the number of books given out in the year named : 


| | | 
1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 


Seat | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895, 


699| 608| 484) 526 


Given out in month of January.........- . 159} 334; 375) 354 573 
bad rs february. .... ...:; | 431| 764) 609, 804] 1,040] 1,370) 928] 868] 948 
- ‘ Mares: chat cade se | 617; 944{ 585 1034 1,270| 1,702} 1,393] 1,153] 1,454 
sf 5 Ari lec Futian s wk sete 467; 897) 991, 627] 1,021{ 1,111; 882) 848] 766 
Zi sf INTO See. sd hep aun or te 546] 814| 6941 633; 843; 923: 969) 895/ 911 
a < SLUR OM tee olen. ule ici | 332| 461 302 si 400 609 677 518 540 
s is ASN Ay dita hh game ee OE 69 54 47| 223 321 254, 265} 256] 231 
i s PANIES Gare uae ere | 100 97 48} 100 16] 184] 233) 329) 224 
x a September ..... ..| 526] 370) 344) 415) 295) 514] 410 489| 432 
. ve Ovtober 0 ot i. ey.’ 1,263} 1,148} 1,010! 1,130] °1,170| 1,200) 1,043] 1,018! 1,312 
a . November .........- 1,136] 1,004} 1,039) 108 1,268] 1,099] 1,024] 1,034{ 1,229 
i pe December .......... 693} 559] 540] 597] 752) 704) 464) 549) 547 


ee Wened Sel 7884 meee | eked ie vai) 9,120 
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2. Number and subjects of the books purchased tm the years 1892 1900 


Year Volumes Subjects. 
SOP oh Vahy ae tetas etphe ata clearence earn lag tose! aor 2,8) oot abe Vagt babe (Pr ty peta | 388 ) 
anes TRADED Oe Tin EER Nae ahh COE AMS itr ey pig Ce Th Ae a | Haucattons 
1895 Eerste MiG aisles & Scaus;. 0fe Mba neiwueh lt or eis se selel s keke e rere 0) SR OLC Ee Sy, )Ske Sk Te ke ear | tm sala 430 Science. 
1896 Gee sseie le Calehnie (alarere,ahehey) lterenebene! eee yey aieney ibs CL sntne | 2 (612 Se SO Regu ES. PSS 495 \ Literature. 
1897 Bek cc inckc aroet denen thors. rotamer astale tale fe Merene Inet wctel ils: ouleunt ob.ev'exes oi oon eMeaacsopi1e sot, S822 | 476 | Text Books. 
TER, “OR ie Oa estcb as BERIT cee ae 533 | Miscellaneous. 
ARO nok Re Pe Te ere. sly, Mam ol Ste ke erage eitatace: 5, Weta ints Rei) teva ainiedo Sibeo) 
ey ee ee ae a 
3 The number of books purchased in 1900 was as follows - 
Subjects. | Volumes. 
Pied 80 ys cia fee da bc opets sess REG ete Dg bin fo Foe tote AMM ae RCCL ts ear ere many gk aN leita | 23 
Seience & oes «caren eet Pg: Ae ann irae abit h. COn, Mears ye ata enone ny AN a yc mre nGe: 24 
Philosophy and Wehits .. ..5..0605 cep nee os ale meted whe ole sae ee SAECN le? etree, ae Lea | 5 
Industrial and Domestic Science ........-....-seeeeeeee By ASQ AWN Dat enero SARA oP AR 23 - 
POG Ey nad SNe eile wie ape erae= ie ene ne ree oe OR ae nk Sent S arg 18 
WI CEIOR et rote Oe Cae Pie ui ce tel evel oehodatenamy s | ahh Pe RS RUST 2s Aiken Ta Ste tate BER OMEN ARV open) fete r= Ae eee 26 
Thiterature « soecke wesc was sas Jove UB moe hs Nak os GAO MR EWR | MARI 2 cents pate Bisa oft tla eue age 78 
Mcort: BOONE a2 60 GR ois Maualste ol So o RUB OR eb dd Dig we bade Sues le eee ated emai rin Pah eee, Nate tse | 65 
Miscellaneous .............. I Pen te to Pi EN et a a Ne yroane ma ko Pha 13 
TPR AEAT © WE eee hole eu sie eon Sw 6 bilare MONE oe RTS 5 6 hte Maa lie Gee ape sis tae eet ees te eae aie ae 275 
4. Number of books donated to the Library in 1898, 1899, 1900. 
— | 1898. | 1899. | 1900 
A Wed he 2Tivel eA eee AN 1) NR Ae ewe, Ag oR Nate Weed | 49 74 65 
IN COLL ANIOOUIB cos eee ee ins o CG hk hb ew atthe c etaleate Deaweies Rens le a ches) ge Ripe wise 8. 0t S20) me aleleen en ao 7 
49 | 74 | 72 


5, Newspapers and Magazines received at the Department, 1898-1900. 


Number of daily and weekly newspapers received during 1898 ...... 86 
“6 ia 66 ce éf 6s 


11899. reas 83 
K /: rs 4 . 6S ie OOS eel 86 
ts magazines and other periodicals received in LO OD skin atone 100 


6. Books, Magazines, etc, bownd during the years 1892-1900. 


1892. | 1893. | 1891. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 


y 


¢ 


2 
an 


re 
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7. Official Reports on Education in Different Countries received dureng 1896-1900. 


—— 


— | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 1899. | 1900. 
From Great Britain and Ireland. ..., ......... 28 | 36 16 | 28 | 34 
Various Provinces of the Dominion.............. : | | 
Australasia : | f | a | i 5 se 
“YSERA EAA 52 ae ea 2 1 | | 1 | rE 
Newisouthe wales 7.2;... fo ee | Ravine 3 | (eaves Lae. 1 1 
PeUeVA Gath alia. |S Cl Sel ee be omy es 8 GA ee pes . | 1 | 1 
Wressern “Australia; . 2.0 osies nls bose ds ck oh | 1 | Te ea ai" | i 
EDOSDRIDNG Hs fe cx Lot ous TEMS nS oak tay XE L | 1 | | 
ARE TOIT 6) CN oe og Pe A 3 6? era Maan | 1 2 rane Bane Li ee 
MewiZonlen@s: oo Vieu.c 415 seer a 13 2 | 1 14 ins 8 
Other British possessions : 
MRO TINS, mei lg ay SA Me a i) | Mah ane | : | 2 
a COORLELODO Sat leit Mac i ac ls kh aiheyegi toy | 1 1 re | ine 138 
RBA MPU CLT cteis: oss cr wteih ao Cie lola Site Mb chon We Re Pelt ate ee | are Li t 
MISC ne MA Aco. Okt pe Meee. ain iy 2 | ta Peen aece ee an ors 
BSED AGOR ie sia a. FLO eS Be to Bie Cente | Shane ee : Ie , | : | wis sa 
British Guians ceed ck Oe lee cs rea ee Tce [see ie: 1 
Various States of the American Union ...,....... | 36 47 | 53 | 81 | 47 
Bete erds : | | | | 
BEPC AZIR Ri icare o's ore dnt Ma ess Ahi CSG LO aes Ale) eg ne trarak iat Ne REE On Day wold NUS FE ote sta tener mutans a RA eee 2 
PSUENCS A VLC at Shae eae hi Sees set. 10 | hace Sica, 10 12 | Ws aa " : 
EONLOCAGGN Ts 1a rcs Thee ey Rolle melee eee | Oa ome FS Ae | 6 | 8 A 
OUR ICA Ce a kim at air Gens ONE ak. 5 | } 2 3 | a rine 
EE AUCO Lame elon Ue Ue eee eT mm gl Oe big Nilay er: | 5) 8 | 1 | 21 10 
RPEU MAY Veni rhc etre Mi aN erm le he Ah ieubigen ie, Vl 1 5 | 1 
EATER Wag NR atte SO ei es | arsine ciate Stier naue toe | Sh erol3 Wy | 1 alee 
VAS 6 ET Ha RS al A eran ee: SIO ee aey G. 2 iy ees 
SA EE etre a RA SENS Sie ont a0 AGE tie ie Ma ag A SB 1 | 1 | Hi | 2 1 
Lg SU EDUY pel 2S ie Re Meee T R | hig peal free te Oem oS Dy thee ai ee eae 
Ergentine ttepublics y0 ec s ede slates Weck. eee | 13 | 2 | eae eae 13,8 
AUTEN GZCOES FINN Te iN GI At ATE, lake oS | 1 border acts Iictaaitotine ala th ae aol 
LNCS On gat, Panne ER ek Ata Mees a Le a OW 13 | see nara tei Beary cia BNE 1 
STULL EAR RD pe id A La Naar | Pi. sce | Serene cl ntal] eee 5 wl eds a | 1 
POL eet etal gic ie niie as lay eee Cetus ade WAR Jie | 148 | 199 | 165 | 238 155 


LLL LLL La LNT aa aa a ee eg 


8. Various Catalogues—Printed and Unprinted. 


1. Education —The catalogue of books relating to various subjects of Education and 
kindred subjects for the use cf students, teachers and others has been reprinted. The 
present catalogue is a reprint, with large additions, of a catalogue of a more contracted 
character, printed in 1886.. 

2. History of Canada.—A supplement of the catalogue of our very extensive variety 
of books on the Dominion of Oanada and its various Provinces, printed in 1890, was 
partly revised in 1899, and can be completed at any time for reprinting, when so desired. 
The various Historical Societies avail themselves of this collection of historical books—the 
members of which express themselves greatly pleased with the extent and variety of 
books in the collection. 

3, Miscellaneous As stated in my report of 1896, we have Oatalogues in manu- 


_ script of (1) books on the classics and kindred subjects, (2) of works of art, and (3) of a 
~ number of rare text books, dictionaries, etc., presented to the library by the Venerable 


Dr. Scadding, ex-Master of Upper Canada College. . 
4. [ would again recommend that the revised Catalogue of Books on the various 
Provinces of the Dominion be reprinted. At present, reference has to be made to the 


old Catalogue of 1890—since then we have very nearly doubled the number of Books on 


this most interesting suhject—many of them, and espacially of the new collection, of rare 
value. Of this o!der collection not iess than fifty-four volumes were printed betore the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The Canadian part of the Library is rich in poetry 


- written by persozs in the Dominion of Oanada, 


/ 


eit’: 
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9.—Various Kinds of Books in the Departmental Library. 


The following is a general statement of the kind of Books in the Departmental 
Library, viz.: . : 


Canadian History. Law Reports and Treatises. Bound Periodicals and News- 
British History. Canadian Parliamentary Re- _ papers. . 
American Colonial History. ports and Papers. French Books (various). a 
United States’ History. Colleges and Various Super- Works on Geography, includ- 
Greek and Roman History. ior Schools in Ontario. ing Atlases. | 
The Fine Arts, and Bookson Teaching in Theory and Natural Science. 

Design. . Practice. Pedagogy and Science of | 
National Reports on Educa- Reference Books (various). Education. 

tion, . . Miscellaneous Books. 


10.—WHistoriography. 


(1) Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada, 1791 1876. 


~ 


During this year I have completed the Seventh Volume of this History, bringing 
our Educational Records down to the year 1847, 1848. 

I cannot better summarize the contents of this Seventh Volume of the History than 
in the following comprehensive words of the Rev. Dr. N. Burwash, Ohancellor of 
Victoria University, in his reference to this Volume in The Globe newspaper of this City 
of the 15th of December, 1900 :— 

“ {his Seventh Volume . . . deals with a most important period of our educa- 
‘tional bistory, and its appearance at the present moment seems most opportune. Their 
‘is no safer guide to those who have charge of the affairs of state than to keep in view 
‘the lessons of history, and especially the trend of its great onward movement. i 

«The two years covered by this Volume were especially marked -by the agitation of 
the public mind and the conflict of parties which preceded, or accompanied, the settle- 
ment of some of our most important constitutional questions, Party feeling ran very 
high, and even culminated in violence ; but the strife proved only to be the price at 
which we secured the consolidation and perfecting of ‘‘ Responsible Government,” the 
settlement of the Clergy Reserve Question, the inauguration of Municipal Institu:ioas, 
and the introduction of our Public School System, followed by the nationalization of our — 
Oniversity. , 

“Tt would be difficult to find eight years more rich in materials for our constitu- 
tional history than the period from 1846 to 1854 ; and the present Volume takes us 
right into the midst of its active movement. The fifty years that have since pasted 
enable us to estimate with some accuracy both the significance of the movement and the 
value of its results. In educational matters the centre of interest Jay in two points, — 
the introduction of Ryerson’s new system of Common Schools, and the University Ques- 
tion. ‘The first of thess questions affected directly all classes of the population, and 
called forth strong expressions of public opinion from the municipal bodies of the 
Province. The main features of the new system were intended to secure the following 
improvements in the Public Schools :— 

“1. Efficient inspection, or superintendence. This was secured through District 
Superi: tenden!s, appointed and paid by the Municipality, then called a District, the 
whole -ystem being under the direction of the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

“2, Qualified teachers. The District Superintendent was authorized to examine 

and license persons so qualified, and no others were recognized as Teachers. 

‘3. Efficient support of the Schools. For this purpose the Provincial grant to each 
school was to be supplemented by an equal amount levied by assessment by the District | 
Municipal Council. The balance of the amount required was levied by the Rate Bill, or — 
by voluntary subscription, from thore sending children to the school. The principle of 
free schools supporte4 by an assessment on the property of the section was rejected by 

the Legislature. . pt ety a 
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“4, Locul management by the election of Trustees for each section. These Trastees 
were empowered, under the contrel of the District Municipal Council, to erect and main- 
tain the schoolhouse at the expense of the people at large, the amount being collected by 
a school rate on the assessed property of the section. 

_ “5. General attendance, This.was promoted by the power given to Trustees to 
exempt the children of the indigent poor from the school rates. , . . | 
“The second point of educational legislation, stirring up the conflict of parties, was 


the University Question. This is perhaps to us of the greatest practical in'erest, because’ 


we seem to be not yet at the end of the difficulty, though apparently within reach of the 


solution, if we hold fast that whereunto we have attained.” 


_  <- The original university endowment of 1797 yielded no practical results to the ~ 
country until the establishment of Upper Canada College in 1829. Even this was not the 
purpose contemplated by the grant. A University charter was obtainad in 1827, but of 
a thoroughly sectarian character, and, in the next few years, the religious bodies exclud- 
ed by its provisions had established schools and colleges of their own. When, finally, 
King’s Oollege was opened on the foundation of the Provincial endowment in 1843, two 
other colleges, Victoria aud Queen’s, were already in active operation, and Regiopolis was 
being founded. Then commenced a struggle to reach a truly Provincial and liberally 
comprehensive provision of university education for the Province, resulting in four 
attempts at legislation within the next eighi years, (1843-1849 inclusive), tho last of 
which alone became law. The conflict involved important political principles, which 
affected many other questions besides this of the university. On the one side was the 
liberal principle that the State should be entirely separate from the Church, and the 
Church independent in its support and work. On the other side was the idea that tae 
State might supervise and assist the work of the Ohurches which had already taken 
possession of this field, or might hereafter do so, and combine their separate efforts into 


a Provincial University System after the model of the London University and the French 


University System. A minority persisted in the claim for the one church college of an 
exclusive right to the public endowment, and in doing so wrecked the efforts of the 


_intermediate party, and secured the triumph of the purely ‘secular party in 1849. The 


later developments of the question do not come under review at present, but the Univer- 
sity Bills introduced by the Honourable John A. Macdonald in 1847, and. defeated 
through the defection of the ultra church party, marks an important stage in the history 


of the question. The defeat of those Bills, or rather their withdrawal, opened the way 


for the Baldwin Act of 1849, which, notwithstanding subsequent efforts to reverse iis 
full effect, has practically settled an important element of the question. The State 
endowment was henceforth for a State and non-denominational institution alone, and 


the complete separation of Church and State in the matter of the withdrawl of all State 


aid from denominational colleges became only a question of time,” [and took place in 
1868. | 


(2) School Room Decoration. 


Under the authority of the Minister of Education and with the sanction of the 
Premier, I prepared an Address, as Historiographer, on the subject of “School Room 
Decoration in Ontario—Historical and Patriotic” and sent a copy of it in pamphlet form 


to each of the Historical Societies in the Province. The pamphlet extended to 26 pages 


and was welliilustrated with 25 pictures, descriptive of Canadian scenes and incidents. A 


copy of this brochure was also sent to each High and Public School Trustee Board in 


cities, towns and villages, and also to the Inspectors of High and Public Schools in 
Ontario. From none of these bodies, or individuals, has any reply been received except 
from Mr. Inspector Phillips of Minden. | 

In a memorandum on the sudject which I prepared for the Minister and the 
Premier, I suggested that the photographs and other illustrations (named in the accom- 
panying list) be reproduced in photograveur and published with a revised copy of the 
address, with a view to show what historical material we had, and available for School 
Room Decoration in connection with our own Dominion, In my Memorandum [ | 


further said :— 
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‘Tn addition, a few striking illustrations taken from British history (of a national and 
patriotic kind) might be added to our Canadian illustrations. In a letter (in response to 
my enquiry) received from my friend, Mr. E. Marston, of Messrs. Sampson, Low, Mars- 
ton & Oo., publishers, London, he suggested the following sources from which such pic- 
tures might be obtained, and said: 

“‘T know of vothing finer than the superbly illustrated edition of Green’s Short 
History of the English People ; also Guizot’s History of England. There are also several 
illustrations by Sir John Gilbert and Sydney Hall, and many by the best French artists. 
ati From the latter work electros may be obtained. sey 

In the collection of illustrations which I have obtained are beautifully coloured 
birds, etc., and other pictures, suitable for grouping purposes in schools. 

I have procured the following photographs in Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, of statues and monuments in various parts of the Dominion. If 
engraved and published, as I have suggested, they would illustrate the artistic side of our 
historical archives. j 
. The Champlain Monument, Quebec. 

Wolfe's Monument, Plains of Abraham, Qaebec. 
Wolfe and Montcalm Monument, Quebec. 

The First Missionary Monument, Queb-c. 

Monument aux Braves de 1760, Ste. Foye, near Quebec. 
The Volunteers’ Monument, Montreal. 

The Maisonneuve Monument, Montreal. 

The Macdonald Monument, Montreal. 

- The Queen Statue (Royal Victoria Hospital), Montreal 
10. The Queen’s Statue, Montreal. 

11. The Nelson Monument, Montreal. 

12. The Foot Guards’ Monument, Ottawa. 

13. The Cartier Monument, Ottawa. 

14. The Macdonald Statue, Ottawa. 

15. The Macdonald Statue, Kingston. 

16. The Wiiliams Statue, Port Hope. 

17. The Ryerson Statue, Toronto. 

18. The George Brown Statue, Loronto. 

19. The Macdonald Statue, Toronto. 

90. The Northwest Volunteers’ Monument, Toronto. 

21. The Volunteers’ Monument, Toronto. 

22. The Beaver Dam’s Monument. 

93. The Laura Secord Crossing. 

94. Brock’s Monument and Oenotaph, Queenston Heights. 
25. The Brant Monument, Brantford. 

26. The Lundy Lane Monument. 

97. The Volunteers of the Northwest, Winnipeg. 

28. The Emigrants’ Monument, Grosse Isle. 

29. The Young (Life Saving) Monument, St. John, N.B. 


COO Oe NAR SY am 
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30 The Orimean Monument, Halifax. 

31. The Macdonald Memorial, St, Paul’s Cathedral. 

32. Toe Marquette Monument, Wisconsin. 

33 The Father Claud Allonez Monument, Wisconsin. 

34, The South African Volunteers’ Monument, City Hall, Toronto. 
35, The Crystler’s Farm Monument. ; 


The School Room Decoration Movement in Ontario. 


As an endorsement of this movement, the Ontario Historical Society passed the fol- 
lowing resolution in June, 1900 : 

“This Society desires highly to recommend the recent address by Dr. J. George Hod- 
gins to Oanadian Historical Societies, The Society wish that as this Address bas been 
widely circulated among Historical Societies and School Boards, it will receive the prompt 
consideration cf each one of these inflaential bodies which the subject demands.” 
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Dr. J. R. Inch, Chief Superintendent of Education for New Brunswick. ‘TI read 


CS 


your brochure with a great deal of interest, The matter with which it deals is of epecial 


importance, and I will make use of it to urge greatcr attention to this subject in New 
Brunswick then it has received in the past.” 

A. H. Mackay, Esq , Ohief Stperintendent of Education, Nova Scotia, said: “T thank 
you very cordially for your excellent Address on ‘ School Room Lecoration’ You are lead- 
ing @ very important reform. JI shall call attention to the teachers to your work at the 
first favourable opportunity, while I endeavour to impress the necessity of improvement 
in this direction by legislation,” 

Norg. Mr. William Dennis, Managing Director of the Halifax Herald, reprinted 


most of the Address on ‘School Room Decoration,” with its illustrations, and sent a 


copy of it to every teacher in Nova Scotia, Mr. G U. Hay, Ellitor of The Educational 
Keview of Saint John, New Brunswick, reprinted part of the Address, with illustrations, 
in his magazine, | 


Department of Public Instruction, Quebec. 


The Rev. Dr. Shaw brought before the Board, of which he was a member, the sub- 
ject of “School Room Decoration.” It was then resolved that the Committee cordially 
approves of the recommendations of Dr. Hodgins for the adornment of School Houses 
with suitable pictures illustrative of the history of the Empire and of the Dominion of 
Canada, 5 

Note. The Press generally have been no less hearty in endorsing the movement, 
especially the Toronto Globe, the Montreal Gazette the Kingston Whig, the Manitoba 
Free Press, the Ottawa Free Press, the London Free Press, the London Advertiser, the 
Stratford Beacon, the St. Thomas Journal, the Port Hope Guide, the Welland People’s 
Press, the Orillia Packet and the Thorold Post. In the official Journal of Education, 
Nova Scotia, the editor says, under date of December 13th, 1900: 

“The illustrations in this pamphlet of 26 pages are good reproductions of many of 
the best historical pictures and scenes of Oanada ; and the whole work is a capital ex posi- 
tion of the great value of p'operly decorated school rooms and well-kept grounds.” —- 

Very gratifying letters of commendation of the movement have been received from 
the Hon. Speaker Bain and other prominent members of the Dominion House of 
Commons. 

a 


J. George Hoparns, 
Toronto, 21st December, 1900. 
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APPENDIX L—TECHNICAL EDUCATION—PUBLIC AND FREE LIBKA- 
RIES, ART SCHOOLS, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, é&e. 


. ¢ 


Revort or 8. P. May, Esa, M.D., C.L.H., SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusuic LIBRARIES, 
Arr ScuHoots, ETc. 


Siz,—I have the honor to submit herewith my report on the Public and Free Libra- 
ries, Art Schools, and Scientific Institutions receiving a share of the Government Grant, 
in the Province of Ontario; as the financial year for Public Libraries which formerly 
ended on the 30th of April has been changed to the 31st of December, the Report of 
Public Libraries now submitted is for eight months only, viz., from the lst of May to the 
31st December, 1899. 

At the present time there are 433 Public and Free Libraries, Art Schools, Scientific 
Tnstitutions, etc., receiving Government aid, in operation in this Province. 


For eight months of the year ending 3lst of December, 1899, the following institu- 


tions reported : 


Public Libraries (not free) 1... .. ee ee ee cee ene te cee renee 253 
Public Libraries (free) .....- see cece cere ee eee etre ieee 118 
Art Schools; eho... fs vy tsk ahaa sya sw epetnla este Se pale goin Si 6 
Scientific Institutions, etc... .. ce cee ee ee eee ee eee tees 
New Libraries and others which did not report before 31st of 
- December, 1900... ..c cee cer eee r ere ee ce erereseceecs AT 
Total (3c Ceca vee eieie eit ns epee oe eke ees gee nue 433 


The following Public Libraries did not report: Athens, Calabogie, Cheltenham, » 


Coboconk, Colborne, Courtright, Emsdale, Enterprise, Gore Bay, Hastings, Hillsburg, 
Horning’s Mills, Kearney, Melbourne, Mono College, Morewood, Ripley, Shallow’ Lake, 
St, Vincent, Trenton, Tweed, Vars, Webbwood. 

The following libraries, being closed, have been taken off the official list of Public 
Libraries: Bishop’s Mills, Chalk River, Delaware, Kimberley, Logan, Lucille, Maxville, 
Mayflower, New Sarum, Richard’s Landing, Sudbury, Wabigoon, Walter’s Falls. - 

The following Public Libraries have been incorporated since lst January, 1900: 
Amherstburg, Bath, Bunyan, Oaistorville, Oobden, Drumbo, Freelton, Haliburton, Kempt- 
ville, Madoc, Millgrove, Munster, Nairn Centre, Newbury, New Dundee, Ophir, Port 
Dover, Powassan, Resseau, Sarnia, Sprucedale, Sturgeon Falls, Sunnidale (New Lowell 
P. O.), Wales. 

I inspected the following Public and Free Libraries, Art Schools, Literary and Scien- 
tific Institutions, etc., during the year: Aberarder, Allan’s Mills, Alma, Alton, Ancas- 
ter, Baden, Belleville, Berlin, Binbrook, Brampton, Brockville, Caledonia, Cannington, 
Carleton Place, Cayuga, Chesterville, Cobourg, Dawson, Deseronto, Drayton, Dundas, 
Enterprise, Forest, Garden Island, Grand Valley, Hagersville, Hamilton Art School, 
Hamilton Public Library, Hamilton Scientific Association, Hanover, Hespeler, J arvis, 
Kars, Kingston Art School, Kingston Public Library, Kirkfield, Lindsay, London Art 
School, London Public ‘uibrary, Markham, Merrickville, Metcalfe, Milton, Mitchell, 
Mono Mills, Mono Road, Nanticoke, Napanee, Napanee Mills (Strathcona P. O.), New- 
burgh, New Hamburg, Norwich, Norwood, ‘Odessa, Ottawa Art School, Ottawa Field 
Naturalists’ Club, Ottawa French Canadian Institute, Ottawa Literary and Scientific 
_ Association, Ottawa St. Patrick’s Literary Association, Oxford Mills, Palmerston, Perth, 
Point Edward, Port Hope, Prescott, Preston, Sarnia, Shakespeare, Smith’s Falls, Strat- 
ford, Tamworth, Tavistock, Unionville. Vankleekhill, Victora (OaledoniatP. O.), Walker- 
ton, Winchester, Woodbridge, Woodville, York. 
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Beileville. 


Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Deseronto, 
Madoc. 
Trenton. 
Tweed, 
Auburn. 
Blyth. 
Brussels. 
Clinton. 
Dungannon, 
Ethel. 
Exeter. 
Fordwich. 
Goderich. 
Gorrie. 
Hensall. 
Seaforth. 

St. Helen’s. 
Wingham. 
Wroxeter. 
Blenheim. 
Bothwell. 
Chatham. 
Dresden. 
Duart. 
Highgate, 
Tilbury. 
Tilbury, E. (Valetta P.O.) 
Ridgetown. 
Romney. 
Thames ville. 
Wallaceburg, 
Wheatley. 
Arkona. 
Aberarder, 
Alvinston, 
Bunyan. 
Copleston. 
Courtright. 
Forest. 

Oil Springs. 
Point Edward. 
Sarnia. 
Thedford. 
Watford. 
Wyoming. 
Allan’s Mills. 
Almonte, 
Carleton Place. 
Dalhousie (McDonald’s P.O.) 
Lanark. 
Pakenham. 
Perth. 
Smith’s Falls. 
Athens. 
Brockville. 
Ganancque. 
Mallorytown, 
Bath. 
Odessa. 
Napanee, 
Beamsville. 
Caistorville. 
Grantham (St. CatharinesP. O.) 
Merritton. 
Grimsby. 
Niagara 

St. Catharines. 
Gore Bay. 
Little Current. 
Ailsa Craig. 
Coldstream, 
Dorchester. 
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Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Melbourne. 
Newbury. 
Parkhill. 
Strathroy. 
Wardsville. 
Bracebridge. 
Gravenhurst. 
Huntsville. 
Port Carling. . 
Copper Cliff. 
Haileybury. 
North Bay. 
Sturgeon Falls. 
Thornloe. 
Delhi. 

Port Dover. 
Port Rowan. 
Simcoe. 
Waterford. 
Brighton. 
Campbellford. 
Cobourg. 
Cold Springs. 
Coiborne, 
Feneila 
Gore’s Landing. 
Warkworth. 
Beaverton. 
Brookiin. 
Brougham. 
Cannington. 
Claremont, 
Oshawa. 
Pickering. 
Port Perry. 
Sunderland. 
Uxbridge, 


Embro. 
Harrington. 
Ingersoll. 
Kintore. 
Plattsville. 
Norwich. 
Otterville. 
Princeton. 
Tavistock. 
Tilsonburg. 
Thamesford. 
Woodstock, 
Burk’s Falls. 
Emedale. 
Kearaey. 
Parry Sound. 
Powassan. 
Rosseau. 
South River. 
Sprucedale. 
Sundridge. 
Trout Creek. 
Alton. 
Belfountain. 
Bolton. 
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Cities, Towns and Villages, 


Inglewood. 
Mono Koad. 
Mono Mills. 
Port Credit. 
Streetsville, 
Atwood. 
Listowel. 
Milverton. 
Mitchell. 
Monkton. 
Palmerston. 
Shakespeare. 
St. Mary’s. 
Stratford. 
Hastings. 
Lakefield. 
Norwood, 
Peterborough. 
Vankleekhill. 
Bloomfield. 
Picton. 
Dryden. 

Fort Francis. 
Admaston., 
Arnprior. 
Burnston. 
Calabogie. 
Cobden. 
Douglas. 
Pembroke, 
Renfrew. 
White Lake. 
Russell, 
Vare. 
Cornwall, 
Wales. 
Alliston, 
Angus. 
Barrie. 
Beeton. 
Bradford. 
Coldwater. 
Collingwood, 
Cookstown, 
Greemore, 
E!lmvale. 
Midland. 
Orillia. 
Penetanguishene, 
Stayner, 
Sunuidale (New Lowell P.O.) 
Tottenham. 
Bobcaygeon. 
Cambray. 
Coboconk. 
Fenelon Falls, 
Kinmount. 
Kirkfield. 
Little Britain, 
Lindsay. 
Manilla. 
Oakwood; 
Omemee. 
Woodville. 
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Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Floradale. 
Galt 
Hawkesville. 
Hespeler. 
Linwood. 

New Dundee. 
New Hamburg. 
Preston. 
Waterloo. 
Wellesley. 
Bridgeburg. 
Fonthill. 

Fort Erie. 
Niagara Falls. 
Nirgara Falls South. 
Port Colborne. 
Ridgeway. 
Thorold. 
Welland. 
Alma. 

Arthur. 
Bellwood, 
Clifford. 


Fergus. 

Glen Allen. 
Guelph. 
Harriston. 
Hillsburg. 
Morriston. 
Mount Forest. 
Rockwood. 
Ancaster. 
Binbrook, 
Dundas. 
Freelton. 
Hamilton. 
Mill Grove. 
Lynden. 
Waterdown. 
Aurora. 
Bracondale. 
Don. 
Highland Creek. 
Islington, 
King. 

Maple. 
Markham. 
Mount Albert. 
Newmarket. 
Queensville. 
Richmond Hill. 
Scarborough, 
Stouffville, 
Thornbill. 
Toronto. 
Toronto Junction. 
Unionville. 
Vandorf. 
Weston. 


Woodbridge. 
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Public Libraries reporting......... eh caae 253 Public Libraries incorporated since 31st De- 
Free Libraries reporting .............. 118 een en IS90 is. Shak Wek titnskinn aoe 24 
Public Libraries not reporting .,.. .... 20 rs 
Free Libraries not reporting ............ 3 LOCALE. vocdaviemere tclae We atcha oka ie 418 
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I. PUBL:C LIBRARIES (NOT FREE). 


The following extracts are taken from the annual reports for eight months of the 
year ending 3lst December, 1899. (For details see tables A and B) : 


1. Classification of Public Libraries Reporting. 


Public tabs pLLs! ae libraries, reading rooms, and evening classes. . 1 
‘* and reading rooms ...... erent ELS 

a ‘¢ - tO 9 WODLY. hile pipers tats aie, ore te aes Lee meeetans eee 134 
TOGGLE Gaatiic pies ietetenne caneie nets sie atayate valele's St ehot Gas ers 253 


2. Public Libraries—Receipts and Balances on hant. 


The total receipts of Public Libraries was ...........0.6: > $64,376 36 
Balancescon hand 3 wie. coves aisle ers Feat oc en Bae ote s 5,338 88 


3 Public Libraries—Haupenditure. 


The total expenditure of 253 Public Libraries was.......... $59,037 48 ¢ 


4 Public Librarties—Assets and Liabilities, 


Aasetsof 255. PubliciLibraries. : > 22 22 ee ees $373,231 38 
Diabilities of 2535) Public. Libraries: ..3...025 yee nye ee 17,845 10 


5. Number of Members in Public Librarves. 


253 Public Libraries have 31,138 members. 


6. Number of Volumes in Public Libraries and number of Volumes issued, 


Number of volumes in 253 Libraries ........0. 0.00 eceeeeees . 454,419 
Number of volumes issued in 253 Libraries ........... . es aes 506,361 


7. Reading Rooms in Public Libraries 
118 Libraries reporting have reading rooms. 


11 Libraries reported having periodicals. 
129 Libraries subscribed for 2,681 newspapers and periodicals. 


8. Hvening Classes in Public Libraries 


One Library had 24 pupils in the drawing courses. 
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TABLE A —Receipts, expenditure, ete., of Public Libraries (not free) 


i wm m ‘=| 
oO m2 = 
oS 2 g 8 © 3 Aer 
= S 5 = B's |B, of 
A - 8 2 Os ° a2) 2 
s a § > 2 > 2 a.8 
Public Libraries. 2 Se hee se aif iS Sebel 
tS les! ro) my mm Hg 9 a 
& F 2 | 2 | 82 | 38 | slike] gz = 
3 2, cS g Eg 2 Wap ee ® we) 
® bd 8 S Dem SS om oes;s oO 72) nS 
aa ay —Q Z Zz a AZ la < ra) 
$ 3¢ $ «oc! $ «4 c $ ¢ 
1 Aberardar....... 469 55 468 70 85 115 3,154) 1,717 28 1,716 85 210 00 
2 Admaston 117 88) — 47 Ol 87; 162; 1,054 C4 eas teas 460 ‘ST iiae aa 
BrAIM a 0 so.) s ta0u 116 36) 109 15 T 21) - 103 592 7 a a ae 330 40). .2... 
4 Allan’s Mills .... 58’ 99 56 35 2 64! 106 363 ore} Clie eon Pena 302.654 Senn 
5 Alliston ........ 142 20 142 20 s 126 COT AGO ee | ous 1,278 05 7 96 
6 Almonte .... .. 549 01) 47691; 7210) 133] 3,007} 2,510 32 3,019; 6S) eee 
7 Ancaster .......| 166 80 152 20 14 60 120 184 COU aes 166 60 75 00 
SHANLUS Poe oes 45 49 AD AO es 21 400 DOLE ae ad ae ee 195 00 Be ered 
SrArkona 67°. 2 yo: 345 67 345 65 02 110 1,906, 3,080 20). 1,600 02 190 00 
10 Arthur)... 025. 6: 40 97 38 95 2 02; 103, 2,615] 1,178 19 181Ll Lire 
11 Atwood ........ 376 28 338 51 ol 77 148 A043 C12 12D: tae te 812 63 180 00 
I2y Auburn |. oven. 5 346 91 346 91\..... 101 799} 1,444 13 541 33 245 00 
TOSAULORA .Ocisa cc | 319 41 294 66 24 75 104 2,668} 3,680 6). 3,733 50} 1,028 00 
Ud ate [24 ee a 225 05 ZOO) Od nites 8 at 102 SDR OL OLE a hyd feu 1,482 66 53 3 
ED? Barrie: 6i..... 6c. 499 14 499 14/........ 155 4,242} 5,624; - 28). 4,625 00 215 55 
16 Bayham ........ 117 97| 115 09 288) 105 436 9 9 WN Lin oie SOLOS eee 
17 Beamsville ......, 222 50 191 30 ok 207 148 5 WS G JAR A?.8 1 ey Ce 1,759) 79 Pewee 
18 Beaverton ...... 244 88 226 29 18 59 107 1,081} 1,396 alates 924 06 69 18 
19 Belleville ....... 1,416 11} 1,409 28 6 83 144 4,159) 6,396 29). 3,606 83 638 69 
20 Belmont ........ 42 81 AP SUhey cis ck 102 127, [29 ee 822 78 23 
21 Belwood ........ 169 74 NOONAN Gast 107 939 Ve O40 nN fe, 788 81 50 00 
BA DOLViCl so. 0s) 5 85 70 12 89 72 81 104 517 BOO ere acevo ee 382 1S eee 
23 Binbrook........ 195 35 193 25 2 10 100 383 B20 ie Wiehe 179 15 108 00 
24 Blenheim ....... 570 71 540 36 30 35 163 3,139] 2,956 22 2,618 35 90 00 
25 Bloomfield ... .. 290 56 BIO Ole wars ess 242; 1,324] 6,621 Pfs 1,065 64 61 17 
BOmbIVEN.. ces. 2% : 63 50 13 68 49 82 49 1,379 O29 Paco's 676 75 16 66 
27 Bobcaygeon. ...| 345 59] 179 99] 165 60] 110] 2,146] 1,762] i6|....| 1,866 231......... 
Zoe Bognor ).8 ).) 101 00 83 16 17 84 104 Weoogl Ua Sia, vols 85784 ceed 
BO DOILOHI. «.)s. 04's. 240 54 DAOVO4 ls Fae hs, 112 2,473; 5,173 LON. 2,038: 24) See 
30 Bowmanville .... 503 83 490 00 13 83 5: 2;945| 2,774 42). 3,123 88 80 00 
31 Bracebridge ....". 230 45 184 79 45 66 160 2,569] 3,136 Bois 2,545 66 37 50 
32 Bracondale ..... 244 83 210 66 34 17 100 548 Sheer oui Rie 341 93 125 00 
33 Bradford ....... 197 37 187 49 9 88 104 LOOT is MIRDOOH she S , 1,460 78 136 56 
34 Bridgeburg ... .. 18h 05| 183 39} 166/ 169| 542) 2763|.....).77. 396 29| 43 86 
35 Brooklin ........ 320 20 269 14 51 06 138 1,345) 1,688 }.....). 519 06 76 72 
36 Brougham....... 30 00 5 00 25 00 100 315 AOO Gare Sys ie 327,00 Reames 
Slay OUrlORdsy) eek: 270 25 248 41 21 84 417, TS Lon LS 9207 Saar ets 
88 Burlington ...... 308 81; 276 54) 32 27) 113] 1,718) 2,206 9}. 1,425 33 83 96. 
39 Burnstown ...... 78 30 LOROO ASE Canis 46 541 ATO anette 365 00), Behe 
40. Cambray -,...... 193 90 131 78 62 22 105 434 Boilie wate tive ae 353) OF eae ees 
41 Campbellford.. 242 89 238 57 4 32 168 3,655) 2.953 24 1,929 32 102 50: 
42 Cannington ..... 213 54 210 40 3 14 163 olive 2787 PA LOLOWOTi ea 
as; Carol. oo cease 6 193 84 191 31 2 53 101 OY 9 a We aoa ett a 634 91 
Cad OEY a 6 tian nanan 175 34 129 00| 46 34 104 845 DOF br ee O28. Sa osu 
45 Chapleau........ 476 73 461 36 15 37 104 1,408; 1,110 28) . 441920 hese tats 
46 Chatsworth ..... 107 58 TO%e OS ne ees 103 ree 00 i 359 bias 1,582 8& 6 43 
47 Cheapside ...... 125 25) 120 67 458] 104; 1,161 GOT are see ui mutes TES TA ie eae 
48 Claremont ...... 189 96 149 33 40 63 102 1 OsLwlcole tae sot: 13047 68 eee ees 
49 Clarksburg ...... 189 54 189 32 22 128 933 1,110 6). 898 72 25 00 
BOC IAB! ios os 164 86 144 97 19 89 101 ee ST Db) Ya aid ne 1,794 SOR ee, wee 
Ou Coboure. vas... 1,078 86 647 82) 431 04 195 2,332] 4,683 29). 1,671 04 69 00 
52 Cold Springs .... 249 78 231 43 18 35 113 1,012 Tet dot wlowce 898 70 180 00 
53 Coldstream...... 134 07 134 07 hale 108; 1,200} 1,287 25) . OL2; OO ee ene. 
54 Coldwater....... 391 20 368 31 22 89 129 1,107; 1,366 20)... 710 34 175 00 
55 Comber ......... 348 21; 331 28) 16 93) 100] 1,249) 2,298 yy \ Tae SEG S95 aye ae 
56 Cookstown ...... 187 50 TS FO ies oe ede 103 940 QED icon, Sutera. 482 75 27 52 
57 Copleston. ...., Te Eke aga C7) ee 150 COG 1792 Neues tales 350 00 90 67 
58 Copper Cliff .... 181 15 147 23 33 92 103 T5004): 2,294 ) oto 014) 89) 4S ae 
59 Dalhousie (Mc- 
Donald’s Cor- 
Hers PO) a. 53 70 43 47 10 23 ils 347 354 1|< a UO | Renate to 
00" Dawson. 73.0 coe TAGE OL OO VAGIT OS os os o's 150 112 MOS te Sel coe 146 79} 108 29 
Gtr Don) nil care: 160 27 150 65 9 62 110 762 445 Zin 469 96 25 00 
62 Dorchester ...... 128 63 115 25 13 38 107 700 SNS Paes ee A 402% OS. scene 
63 Douglas ....... 119 28 TAO 2S) eas Meade 103 GeO t AOS Te skntitstamece 410 39 6 34 
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TABLE A,—Receipts, expenditure, etc., of Public Libraries (not free).—Contenued. 


Public Libraries. 


120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 


Dufferin {Clan- 
brassil P.O) . 
Dandalk )i240..4 
Dundas caw ates 
Dund lian iss a. ¢ 
Wunogannon ..... 


PPD UnViilerten ke: 


Durham. ae 
Easton’s Corners. 
Himiraiee jose. 
Him Wales sea ace 
Klora Rade ee Paes tard 
MA DLO Las: ae ee 


HWereus:. . nk syste 
Flesherton ...... 
Floradale ....... 
Konto: oess 
Forks of theCredit 
Fort Heie: ss 4.001. 
Fort Francis .... 
BOG Gr ADe Wee ms 
Gananoque...... 
Glen Allen...... 
Glenmorris..... 
Goderich.z.:<..’.. 
Gore’s Landing... 
Grimsby?) 3.3... 
Haileybury ..... 
Harrington ..... 
Harriston ..... 
Pato w = cna 


Highgate ........ 
Highland Creek . 
Holland Centre.. 
Holyrood fo 8 Js. 
Huntsville 

Inglewood ...... 
Pokernman. 2.0%. 
Islington ........ 


EOVULOTE. 2 jaakss: 
Mirkheld) oo... 
Lake Charles.. 
Linwood ...... 
Lion’s Head .. 
Little Britain.... 


Expenditure. 


$ c. 
215 34 
229 82 
145 90 


125 59 
190 70 
743 12 
11 68 
158 25 
190 50 
131 38 


226 13).. 


136 13 
388 29 
288 51 
281 00 
129 86 
307 32 
43 80 


Balance on hand. 


a revelian ee kom 


nié <ere"e 


Number of members. 


Number of volumes 
in libraries. 


Number of volumes 
issued. ; 


o. of newspapers 
and periodicals. 
umber of pupils in 
evening classes, 


| N 


| N 


eowoel eres 


seeeel reas 


eoeerrloese 


eeerrcel eos 


evcorloeee 


oeeeerlee 


eoeseeleeee 


sore eloeee 


ever rlone 


everett l|re 


eer r tle wes 


1,415 07 


955 41).. 


1,651 46 
5,610 92 
42 53 
698 30 
1,021 41 
4,052 64 
623 58 
1,733 65 
448 04 
8,266 45 
3,733 64 


Liabilities. 


eeeereoes. 


er er eevee 


eoee eo ee 


Cr 


eoceoe ee 


ereee seer 


eeoeoeerare 


arr , ee e48 


seer eeere 


A ke ee ce 


ener ereee 


ere ee re 


149 Morriston 
° 150 Mount Albert .. 
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TABLE A.—Receip:s, Expendicure, etc., of Public Libraries ( 


- 


Public Libraries. 


128 Lynden 
Minilla 
Maple 
Markdale 

Marksville 


Metealfe ..... 


Mallorytown di 
Manitowaning.. 
Manotick....... 


Markham... 
7 M. aford Ce ee 
Melancthon .... 


9 Merrickville .... 


Mildmay 
Milton 
Wenden.. .. olen. 


see ee eeeoe 


Mississippi 
Monkton 
>} Mono Mills 

Mono Road 
148 Morrisburg 


151 Mount Forest . 
152 Nanticoke 
153 Napanee 
155 Newburgh 


157 Newmarket 


ze eee 


ote ae eo 


e@ere 
- 2088 


er eee 


154 Napanee Mills. : 
156 New Hamburg . 
158 Niagara.... ies 
159 Niagara Falls... 


° 


” 


. 


160 
161 


164 


North Gower.... 
Norwich 


eee eo tee 
eeeeceee 
eoeeeren 


Oakwood 


eee sees 


166 Omemee . 


167 Orangeville. id 


168 Orillia 
169 Orono 


78 eh wove 


170 Owen Sound .... 


175 Paris 


177 Pembroke 
178 Perth 


174 Palmerston. .... 
176 Pelee Island ... 


cee e ee oe 


e.oee 


184 Point Edward. . 


° 


3 


° 


’ 


. 


185 Port Arthur .... 


186 Port Credit..... 


187 Port Elgin 
188 Port Hope 
189 Port Perry 


192 Preston 


eens 
cere 


190 Port Stanley ... 
191.Princeton™. ..... 


193 Queensville .... 


. 


129 58 
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=? 2 . 


127 65 


Balance on hand. 


— 
et ICC CO 


oe ee eee 


ee eeecevee 


Number 3f members. 


Number of volumes 
in libraries. 


| No. of aewspapers 


issued. 


Number of volumes 


2,323 


umber of pupils in 


- and periodicals 
evening classes. 


| N 


She Orwell's eee 


es peel ecene 


£4 Pe 6) & eae 


-e@e-+-eleeece 


ecoeoe 


eevee slaves 


5,637 27 
1,058 75 
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not free) —Continued. 


Liabilities. 


oe eo ee eee 


veo essa 


ceo eee ee 
ee ew 4g ele 


eee er se tae 


eee eo ee se 
eee ee oeee 
ee reseee 


sees er eare 


ove ee seee 


eee e reece 


ee 


we) @ sia PR. ere 


ore ee ewes 


107 81 


eoeseeere 


55 00 
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TABLE A.—Receipts, expenditure, ete., of Public Libraries (not free) —Concluded. 


Public Libraries. 


194 Rat Portage..... 


195 Richmond 


196 
197 
198 


199 Rodney 


200 


201 Rosemont 


Ridgetown 
Riversdale ...... 
Rockwood....... 


seeee 


J Huet 


eerece 


SO RASSEll ot eas 


203 Scarboro’ 


eoeweerece 


204 Schreiber...... ' 


205 Scotland 


206 Shakespeare..... 


207 Shedden 


eeoereee 


208 Southampton ... 
209 South River .... 


210 Sparta 
211 Spencerville 


eee eeeooeece 


212 Strathroy . 


213 


214 St. George 
215 St. Helen’s...... 
216 Sunderland 
217 Tavistock 
218 Teeswater 
219 Thamesford 
220 Thamesville .... 
221. Thedford >. 2. 
222 Thornbury 
223 Thornhill 


Streetsville. ' ' 


- eevee 


eeeee 
eeseeeeve 
see eee 


es eeeee 


294 Thornloe:.... 2. 


225 Tilbury 


eceeceree 


226 Tilbury E., (Val- 


227 Tilsonburg 
228 Tiverton 
229 Toronto Junction 


230 
231 
232 
. 233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 


etta P. OM 


se eevee 


*eeeceee 


Trout Creek..... 
Underwood 
Unionville 

Wandort-.i./...%. 
Vankleek Hill... 
Violet Hill...... 
Walkerton 

Warkworth 
Waterdown 
Welland :3..%... 
Wellesley ....... 
West Lorne..... 
Weston 


ee eeee 


ee reece 
eeeee 


eee ew ers 


wie S15 & ¥ 


Williamstown .. 
Winchester ...... 
Wie hAIO ut; ;, 
Woodbridge .... 
Woodstockj..... 
Woodville 


ee eee 


Zephyr 


ere wereoeee 


64,376 36 


| Receipts. 


Sica: 
657 84 
160 60 
419 71 

73 18) 
209 49 
304 32 
240 07| 
210 77 
240 33 


266 29 
1,104 73 
236 95| 
354 62 
161 27 
220 64 
938 75 
235 64 
58 83 
568 30 
416 26) 
384 46 
204 80! 
324 13 
354 97 
300 99 


Expenditure. 


59, 59,037 48 5,338 338 38 


Number of members 


104 


105 | 
116 


31, 138)454, 4191506, 3 


Number of volumes 
in libraries. 


dpe 


506, 361 


Number of volumes 
issued, 


765)... 


o. of newspapers 
and periodicals. 
umber of pupils in 
evening classes. 


| N 


| N 


26... 


eorvrerst|eooce 
eocoeeloeecce 


eoocoreleeee 


eooeeteves 


eeceoee tae ee 


eevoeretocse 
eorrerfooece 


eecerlesee 


ewoeeeloeoes 
eeevoetleoes 
eevee rv] eoes 
eoeoe 


eeee 


eee erel ease 


eeerelooeos 


c@eereloeoee 


ee 


eeeerfoeres 


2, ala 


| 


Liabilities. 


ee 


Oo ele Pile, Tee, 


ere r ce se 


ee 


eooeee + ee 


we oeereerecen 


eevee eeee 


ceor eceee 


eeoeeeeeece 


¢eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


eoeveseceee 


eee e reese 


eee eereee 


ae @. 0.0 ee B 


<4 6 efe Js op 


4) 373, 231 38 38] 17,845 10 
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TABLE B.—Evening Classes in Drawing in Public and Free Libraries. 

SRM cesT 0 Ta raceme aa ee ed GREE TO TIEN A Ug 
Public Libraries. uhecteny Primary Course, 


ee 


Collingwood (Free).... 23 | Freehand, Geometry, Perspective, Model and Blackboard. Didwing, 
Gali hata deen s.,.:. 5 Geometry. 


Public Library. Number of 


Students. Advanced Course. 


Public Libraries, ee a : Mechanical Course, 
Collingwood (Free).... 4 Machine Drawing. te Hes 
Galea anes od fir 24 Descriptive Geometry, Machine Drawing, Building Construction, 


| Architectural Design, Advanced Perspective. 
a a 


II. PUBLIC LIBRARIES, FRER. 


The following extracts are taken from the Annual Reports for eight months of 
the year ending 31st December, 1899 (for details see table 0) 


1, Free Libraries’ Receipts and Balances on hand. 


The total receipts of 118 Free Libraries was.............. $114,266 51 
PalalicemOn Hand Gun. cake wh si hoke ete ee a. wn), 9) ODOT 


2. Free Libraries’ Hapenditure. 
The total expenditure of 118 Free Libraries was.......... $104.611 35 
3. Free Libraries’ Assets and Liabilities, 


Assets Of 113s ree Librarics) i 64 ie i $593,436 00 
Liabilities REA MAR aie ah ee Sorta teuayG ecg ase 125,476 7L 


4. Number of Readers in Free Libraries. 
118 Free Libraries report having had 98,575 readers. 
5. Number of Volumes in Free Libraries, and Number of Volumes Issued. 


Number of volumes in 118 Free Libraries................ 463,603 
Number of volumes issued MeO DP aR SPM ce ard eal * uate 1,536,543 


6. Reading Rooms in Free Libraries. 


Fee Libraries subscribed for 3,092 newspapers and periodicals, 
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TABLE C.—Receipts and expenditure, etc , of Public Libraries (tree). 


¥ree Libraries. 


CLONE fie took s sie 
Ailsa Craig...... 
Algonquin ...... 
Alton 20 os: 


10 Bejfountain ..... 
Pe eriine eos ees 
12 Bothwell........ 
‘13 Brampton ...... 
14 Brantford ...... 
45 Brichton! 2.03%, 
‘16 Brockville ...... 
17 Brussels’)... 5... 
‘18 Burk’s Falls ... 
19 Caledon ........ 
“20 Caledonia ...... 
21 Camden East.... 
Dea WArGinals. avis a. 
23 Carleton Place .. 
24 Cayuga ......... 
2b Chatham \.i%554... 
°26 Chesley ......... 
27 Chesterville aA 
Se etitOrd 4: esto... t 
maKGlinton «iio... <> 
30 Collingwood .... 
SerCornwall , 2... 45 
32 Creemore........ 
eb WOM rac ke sae yh 


“40 Forest ~......s.'. 
41 Garden [sland 
42 Georgetown ..... 
43 Glencoe... 
MENMROTTIO. . iecuie od 4. gs 
45 Grand Valley ... 
-46 Grantham (St. 
Catharines P.O.) 
‘47 Gravenhurst .... 
“4S. Cuelph - 0.0.5. 3s. 
-49 Hagersville ..... 
50 Hamilton ....... 
-§61 Hanover ........ 
‘62 Ingersoll ...... 
{53 Irequois <...... 
'64 Kingsville ...... 
55 Lakefield ....... 
#66 Lanark ......... 
'57 Lancaster ...... 
‘58 Leamington .... 
59, Lindsay .......:. 
‘60 Listowel ........ 
‘61 Litthe Current . 
G2 .London ........ 


Number of members. 
Number of volumes 
in libraries. 


Balances on hand. 


Expenditur . 
| Number of volumes 


wnon 


49 GO NI Et DOD. 1D NO 
OONOWO— O® 
DODONWOOOCS 


bo 
ow 
or) 


et om DD et eH = DO DD 
LrOoODUIWoOMr 
AoOWrFNVNIOWwWA 


Number of newspap- 
ers and periodicals. 


ea ee 


ee ese 


ee ewer 


ser ee 


CO Sac sie Set at) 


eeeews 


eeeeee 


eevee 


8 

- a 

vies = 

2 ‘3 

x re] 
$ c $¢ 
1469 20r 2s oa 


1,103 76]. ie 
2,124 31 71 63 
1, 08000) 02h sone 
2788) B6l) y.).te ube 
S164 O9h ee paca 


1,167 29) oo eae ‘ 


744 42, 100 00 
1,047 48 13 66 


10,250, OOle anaes 


967 31 174 49 


61,600 74) 42,006 86 


276 08| 173 00 
2,438 94 98 33 
1,673 82) 150 00 

865 86 75 00 

509, 7a ous Rese i 

699 73 79 22 
1,265 00))... deen 
1,205 04} nes oeege 
3,200 00; 103 46 
1,746 65 30 43 


926 85)... 
35,813 71' 21,570 16 
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TABLE C —Receipts and expenditure, etc., of Public Libraries (free), 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


\ 


Free Libraries. 


63 
64 


2 Smith’s 


we ee 


een ws tone 
Lucknow 
Merritton 
Midland........ 
Millbrook 
Milverton 
Mitchell 
Mono Centre .. 
Niagara Falls S. 
North Augusta. . 
North Bay 

Oil Springs .. 
Oshawa 
Otterville 


eeceeee 


ea eeeor 


vr eeoee 


,eest cove 


oe ee eee eo 


ceeeee 


ES i are 


Parry Sound ... 


Penetanguishene 


Port Garling... 
Port Colborne . 
Port Rowan .... 
Primrose 


Prescott........ : 


Renfrew ...,... 
Richmond Hill. . 
Ridgeway 


2 ee ee 


Sault Ste. Marie 


Seaforth 
Shelburne .. 
Simcoe 


Cr oe D 


eee ee oe 


Falls .. 
Springfield 

Stayner 
Stouffville 
Stratford 
St. Catharines. . 
St. Mary’s...... 
St. Thomas .... 
Sundridge 
Tamworth 
Tara 


Thorold 
Toronto. 7.00.5 


Uxbridge 
Victoria (Cale- 
donia P.O.) o3..: 


+18) 931 ele lle 


se e2re8 


soeeee 


eee eve 


Wallaceburg.... 


Wardsville 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Watford 


eveoe 
eoees 


Wiarton 
Windsor 


peor et eovere 


173 73 


ee eee 


114,266 51 


Expenditure. 


104,611 35 


® 

5 z 

= = 

§ ‘s 

© bet 

2 So 

as F 

Gs} 
6 Z 
$ 

4414) 221 
Sinai 360 
41 83] 181 
13.17), 272 
61 42} 284 
BY evi 178 
Bo 281 
ae Mot 116 
368 
13" 79) 120 
18 88} 270 
1 83] 201 
49 74| 504 
110 33}. 177 
19 70] 314 
27 65| 247 
7 fad shat 315 
200 
2 300 
1 03} 225 
6 21} 117 
70 53] +680 
10 49] 328 
92 93] 100 
613] 134 
134 70 [x2 
10 89} 338 
13 Ol] 196 
68 13] 435 
55 321 575 
9299)/9418 
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PROPORTIONATE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN. PuBtic LIBRARIES. 
Inbraries with less than 250 volumes. 


Ancaster, Dawson, Dundela, Haileyburg, Inkerman, Kemble, Marksville, Metcalfe, 
Thornloe. 


Iibraries with over 250 and less than 500 volumes. 


Allan’s Mills, Angus, Bayham, Binbrook, Brougham, OCambray, Dalhousie (Mc- 
Donald’s Corners), Fort Francis, Gore’s Landing, Hanover, Linwood, Maple, Minden, 
Mississippi, Mono Mills, Mount Albert, Otterville, Pakenbam, Pelee Island, ae 
Vankleek Hill, Unionville, Wellesley, White Lake. 


Lnbraries*with"over£500 and lesstthan 1000 volumes. 


=~ Alma, Auburn, Belwood, Bervie, Bracondale, Bridgeburg, Burnstown, Oarp, Ches- 
terville, Clarksburg, Cookstown, Copleston, Creemore, Don, Dorchester, Douglas, Dryden, 
Kaston’s Corners, Elmvate, Fenella, Gleu Allan, Harrington, Harrow, Hawkesville, 
Hepworth, Highgate, Holland Centre, Kingsville, Kinmount, Kintore, Eakeara: 
Mallorytown, Manitowaning, Melancthon, Monkton, Mono Centre, Napanee Mills, North 
Augusta, Oakwood, Odessa, Omemee, Pinkerton, Plattsville, Port Carling, Port Stanley, 
Primrose, Princeton, Richmond, Ridgeway, Riversdale, Rockwood, Rodney, Rosemont, 
Scotland, Shakespeare, Shedden, South River, Sundridge, Tamworth, Thornbury, Thorn- 
hill, Trout Creek, Viblet Hill, Wallaceburg, Warkworth, West Lorne, Williamstown, 
Winchester, York, Zephyr. 


Libraries with over 1000 and less than 1500 volwmes.. 
Acton, Admaston, Algonquin, Alvinston, Atwood, Beaverton, Belmont, Bloomfield, 


Blyth, Bognor, Bothwell, Brooklin, Burford, Burk’s Falls, Camden East, Oargill, Cayuga, 
Cheapleau, Cheapside, Chesley, Cold Springs, Coldstream, Coldwater, Oomber, Copper 


, Cliff, Delbi, Dresden, Dufferin (Olanbrassil P.O.), Dungannon, Dutton, Ethel, Flesher- 


ton, Forks of the Credit, Grantham (St. Catharines P.O.), Hensall, Highland Creek, 
Islington, Kars, Kinburn, Kirkfield, Lanark, Lion’s Head, Little Britain, Lynden, 
Merritton, Millbrook, Mildmay, Milverton, Morriston, Nanticoke, Orono, Oxford Mills, 
Palmerston, Parry Sound, Pickering, Port Credit, Russell, Schrieber, Springfield, Stay- 
ner, St. Helen’s, Sunderland, Thedford, Thessalon, Tilbury, Tiverton, Wardsville, Water- 
ford, Westford, Wheatley. 


Inbraries with over 1500 and less than 2000 volumes. 


Ailsa Oraig, Alliston, Arkona, Arnprior, Beamsville, Belfountain, Bradford, Bur- 
lington, Caledonia, Cannington, Cardinal, Claremont, Erin, Floradale, Fordwich, Glencoe, 
Gorrie, Grand Valley, Hagersville, Holyrood, Inglewood, Jroquois, King, Lake Charles, 
Leamington, Little Current, Manilla, Manotick, Merrickville, Midland, Mono Road, 
Newburgh, Newmarket, North Bay, North Gower, Norwood, Oil Springs, Parkhill, 
Pembroke, Port Arthur, Port Colborne, Port Perry , Port Rowan, Queensville, Romney, 
‘Sault Ste. Marie, Shelburne, Tara, Thamesford, Tilbury E, (Valetta P.O.) Underwood, 
‘Vandorf, Victoria (Caledonia P.O.), Waterdown, Watford, Woodbridge, Woodville, 
Wyoming. 


Libraries with over 2000 and less than 2500 volumes. 


Beeton, Bobcageon, Bolton, Brighton, Brussels, Caledon, Chatsworth, Olaude, 
Cobourg, Duart, Dundalk, Ennotville, Essex, Fonthill, Fort Erie, Georgetown, Glen- 
morris, Gravenhurst, Huntsville, Lancaster, Listowel, Lucan, Markdale, Meaford, Morris- 
burgh, Mount Forest, New Hamburg, Niagara Falls South, Picton, Rat Portage, Ridge- 
town, Sparta, Tavistock, Tilsonburg, Tottenham, Walkerton. 
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Libraries with over 2500 and less than 8000 volumes. 
Arthur, Aurora, Ayr, Baden, Bowmanville, Bracebridge, Cornwall, Deseronto, 
Drayton, Dunnville; Elmira, Gananoque, Hespeler, Jarvis, Lucknow, Markham, Orange- — 


ville, Oshawa, Point Edward, Richmond Hill, Thamesville, Toronto Junction, Weston, 
Whitby, Wiarton, Wingham. ' 


Libraries with over 3000 and less than 8500 volumes. 
Abezarder, Almonte, Aylmer, Blenheim, Brampton, Carleton Place, Clifford, Fenelon 


Falls, Ingersoll, Lindsay, Napanee, Norwich, Oakville, Port Elgin, Renfrew, Stouffville, 
Streetsville, Teeswater, Welland. ? 


Libraries with over 3500 and less than 4000 volumes. 


Campbellford, Clinton, Durham, Exeter, Forest, Goderich, Grimsby, Harriston, 
Mitchell, Orillia, Paisley, Perth, Seaforth, Southampton. 


LInbrarves with over 4000 and less than 5000 volumes. 
Alton, Barrie, Belleville, Collingwood, Embro, Fergus, Galt, Kincardine, Milton 


Niagara, Owen Sound, Penetanguishene, Port Hope, Prescott, Scarboro’, Smith’s Falls, 
St. George, St. Mary’s, Thorold, Wroxeter. 7 


Inbraries with over 5000 and less than 6000 volumes. - 


Garden Island, Niagara Falls, Simcoe, Stratford, Strathroy, Preston,,. Uxbridge, 
‘Woodstock. 


Libraries with over 6000 and less than 8000 volumes. 


Berlin, Chatham, Dundas, Kingston, Paris, St. Thomas, Waterloo. 
Libraries with over 8000 and less than 10,000 volumes. 
Brockville, Elora, Peterboro, St. Catharines, Windsor. 


Libraries with over 10,000 and less than 20,000 volumes. 


Brantford, atioh, London. 
Library with over 20,000 and less than 30,000 volumes. 
Hamilton. | 
Library with over 100,000 volumes 


‘Toronto. 
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III. ART SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTAL DRAWING EXAMINATIONS. 


Tables D to H show the number of Oertificates awarded from the commencement of this 
branch of the Education Department—-1882 t» 1900 


TABLE D.—Certificates awarded in Primary Art Course from 1882 to 1900. 
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TABLE E.—Certificates Awarded in Advanced Art Oourse from 1883 to 1900. 
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Art Scuoot Exureition, Hammon, Jury, 1900. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
TABL# F.—Oertificates awarded in Industrial Art Course from 1885 to 1900 
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Tables I. to M. show the number of certificates awarded to Art Schools in 1900. 
TABLE 1,.—Certificates awarded to Art Schools, 1900.—Primary Course. 
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TABLE J.—Oertificates awarded to Art Schools, 1900.—Advanced Course. 
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TABLE L,—Certificates awarded to Art Schools, 1900.—Industrial Art Course. 
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TABLE M.—Certificates awarded to Art Schools, 1900.—Extra Subjects. 


fi a PR UO aS PaO Lele Ses ARR Wendt act vil 9 ee 

| ae ‘Number of certificates. : | 

Igeo Ril hy Reetasecaa as Sak Oe a —_—_ 

Elec al) gil) eee loae es | 

Art Schools. se] & 3, All | s/2y/4,| La om 
Shes ee ae ey Coals ee | ee a8 | ; 
ss) 22|23|32/2/ 2/22] 22 (32/33 |28|32| 2 
raep te 4 [Ar jaja pa” 2B 2 4 |2 bag 
Hamilton .............. Reus es PP ea AY Bes as ee em Yo I P| 
Kingston: \tet... se cak ‘aoe a, | 1 | ate fe. ea boo aN PRR A | ig Na ten | aks | Sal sale 1 
ondon cer ee, Bolte acre! Peer sea 5 aa tat 1 | i ed See ee 8 | 5 
ELA WAN Wee ee iia | An a Re rh cal | WAL Osh na pote ee ee re Pepe sk ae 4 
Be Dhontud ee meaner oie ee Ue aae | pa | ere ee | i hee | Kea ae: 4 
Toronto. otha ae 2 | 6 | os Sh Ble Gis etna 19 | 19 | 10 | 2 76 
Rotaiten a3 beat | £0 | ee ed ed ee 4 | 126 


Tables N to R show the number of Certificates Awarded to Public Schools, High 
Schools, Public Libraries, Ladies’ Colleges, etc., in 1900, 


TABLE N.—Certificates awarded to Public and High Schools, Ladies’ Colleges, etc., 
1900.—Primary Oourse. 7 : 


eee 


BE Number of proficiency certificates. z 
snide} i<) 
S oe ; — Cus See 
Name of school. & BS 3 | s | eB) | ; | S |£Bu. |eee 
238 ey Gaede 5.0 Co 42 1788 S208 
gee] 3 B | ee | ¢ | 32 |geeeleds 
5m oO © = BS } Sa IsHosis88 
Zi ea | o | Ae | = | AQ iE ZA 
Arthur High School ............... 41 ele te earn chee 30 36 100 
Athens a af Spe MOR i hy BA : 94 36 AY | 8 27 36 139 9 
Belleville Albert College........... 16 8 ‘ 1 4 6 pL eee 
x High School............ 49 11 6 Meret ees 15 12 BA voting 
Bloomfield Public School........... 26 6 Ooh Pea bee 138 10 BD ook a 
Brockville Collegiate Institute ..... 89 51 We Dear 48 | 51 LOD ees 
Deseronto High School ............ 27 1 7 4 0:7} 14 46 2 
Hamilton Central School .......... 87 52 17 18 28 41 156 | 11 
+ Collegiate Institute. .... 102 Od ee araeee se 2 IE PW ey 24 33 Hy ae meee! 
a4 Queen Victoria School... 29 22 20 18 20 21 LOD iy 
‘f Ryerson School.......... 55 GED) [cue ater cae | nana ae 29 35 1043) vase 
London Collegiate Institute. ...... 164 SADE Wie SUNG) BP FSA ye a 61 100 20S? ace 
f Mr. Peel’s School .. ..... 8 7 5 2 7 vi 28 2 
Markham High School ............ 51 19 2 1 7 18 47 il 
Morrisburgh Collegiate Institute ... 74 ng 8 17 in 23 T2019 
ne Public School......... 24 SG Ra enema 5 3 DW fa) ne 
Newmarket High School ......:.. 22 17 6 2 7 16 48 1 
Niagara Falls Collegiate Institute . 54° 35 ‘s 1 21 31 95 1 
Orillia Collegiate Institute ......... 41 26 20 5 6 32 89 3 
Oshawa High School ..... . ...... 56 14 IT 1 5 27 48 1 
Ottawa Presbyterian Ladies’ College 7 al cary St beg hte! pe YW wares Lie ae to PP grt 
Perth Collegiate Institute ......... 17 Di tubs eee) 2 iF 4 12 Ve 
Peterborough High School......... 2 2 2 2 2 2 10 2 
Piston HirhsSclooliess ¢. 5.2 02 6s}. 86 37 13 39 27 48 164 | 20 
Port Dover High School ........... 27 LOT Gs Fda steeh ey 7 16 Bo Pt ts 
Richmond Hill High School........ 38 16 2 2 11 18 49 1 
Stratford Loretto Academy ........ 8 3 1B eee - 4 5 LS ore 
St. Thomas Alma College ......... 44 30 6 5 5 6 52 3 
Toronto, Dewson St. Public School. i 1 i 1 1 1 5 1 
‘* Harbord St. Collegiate Inst. 86 AT VIS em olste waomiette 36 67 BO fas 
‘* Havergal College.......... 17 i Wie Wachee ee oa Dh ‘6 .<) bee pete UE ree. 
“St. Joseph’s Convent ...... 41 15 4 3 14 26 62 3 
‘* _ Parkdale Public School .... 27 ih a ee ne a 12 15 APB case, 
Uxbridge High School .,.......... 19 Hy 3 2 9 12 37 2 
Wallaceburg Public School ........ - 92 29 10 9 26 28 102 8 
Whitby Collegiate Institute....... 54 18 20 1 10 15 64 2 
Windsor 2 She ae tee t g 129 49 15 15 23 49 151] 16 
Woodstock ‘“ ete CNM es 64 43 2 1 22 48 116 2 
Petal a pak be oe tected aoe 1,868 | 901 226 160 595 912 | 2,796 | 116 , 
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i el oe emer ol AGL ONT Iida Ga ee eee 
TABLE 0.—Certificates awarded to High Schools, Ladies’ Colleges, etc., 1900. — 


Advanced course. 


Number of proficiency certificates. 


a | 
Es a aa Fae | 
eit ee TE ea Tee 
ee ee) §¢ | g8 | BE | Ff] be | kbs lesa 
Bee) 32 | 38 | 32/285 Se | a2s lees 
SA m 
Z, ms | om | ge | ASS] go | Sas [5 
Belleville Albert College ..........| 12 5 2 3 5 2 LT ae 
5 Dligb School’. da. cl ou. DOT Maul Gee ig | oe tetas 9 DPS ean ae a ee aR 
Ottawa Presbyterian Ladies’ College 3 2 2 2 3 1 LO? SrerS ree 
Stratford Loretto Academy......... 9 2 2 | a Atl heated le TO iran 
St. Thomas Alma College .......... 11 5 3 4 Z 4 22 2 
Toronto Havergal College.......... GRO ees sd satire 1 bith aaa PM ah Gl rb 
Whitby Collegiate Institute........ RO Pa yey OMA egea An iach AON | JU2, Beta ea RAR DEAE BES inh Phe 
Windsor  ‘ A A Ne SOCee aoe 15 5 3 5 10 3 26 1 
LAA EA OE re 9 SE Doe ian a 110 | 19 | 12 25 36 9 101 3 


——_— 


TABLE P.—Certificates awarded to High Schools, etc., 1900.— Mechanical course. 


ere 


ny Number of proficiency certificates. 
Sake) nap Aa ea Be 5 2 D 
ua +m cc f=] © n o 
Cpe eh ey : ‘) Oo lw 
oZs ro = 4 0 oF 1 2 |/O2se 
Name. 12.5 ex o of mS 38 is Sms lu oS 
© ® O a. is] ao ® &-. 
Sos | aS = 5 2S gs of El toro 
gsc @ & ae SS) 45 ‘a am Oe) gs & 
bp x > oO [28 ri @ Oo s > ss B10 8 One 
520 oo Ss 59 oe 7k oO So |j/sHo90 
Z oe Sire yim ean Sich edueie Wy fee eel ee ale 
Cornwall High School... .. ..... UIE ola Si Ae RR Dy RN Rc ah APR 3 
Fort William High School...:..... Paitin ss COC Gee de Sai Fer tah, AY ioe 1 ae 
Galt Public Library ......... .... ah u 1 NS ae BE PAREN ee en 
Peterboro High School .....,...... 2 PARR Seater cee | MUR Rune Fay ae iain 2 Cane ace St 
Renfrew pe Perera mace ane. EY ORE woes (BAS RAT 0 akan tts te ah 1 Bis SAN Sas 
Windsor Collegiate Institute ....... PIGS aie es all CORN Se eahinetie Siehey sv [ere ae ees Oke See ee 
UG CTS, SPN Rae oe A SOE 18 3 1 POE Te CL 4 9 


“TABLE Q.—Certificates awarded Ladies’ Colleges, 1900,—{ndustrial Art course. 


Number of certificates. 


Number of 


| 
Name. | students for Total. 
| examination. Wood Modelling 
| carving. in clay. 
pes thomas Alma Collepe 5) cose ee 4 1 3 4 
ZOEY UA CN tI Me PEA VET pa) | 4 1 | 3 4 


3 Number of certificates. 
5.8 

Se! Ve | Z 

ke By Sucta ao ao oO Oe 
ge Baga] Bo (Saga 8 a0 |) See ee, 
SOE oh eet eh On Teves & : 8 Sim ra 
3! OD 3m sea 1S og 2, @ TO 3 
2 Ga iy renin oe hie? B Ay or ae es 
Belleville: Albert College .... .... + Se eres be bd reams 7 
Ottawa Presbyterian Ladies’ College DORA AER REA dL. FA (es RR Cal Cor RO / 1 
St. Thomas Alma Oollege.......... 5 5 2 2 By Cuban kah aa 19 
otal ayy as 2A, out. 21 9 8 2 2 Be aMlet (TES Yee: 
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TEACHERS’ FULL CERTIFICATES. 


The following full certificates in the Primary and Advanced Courses were awarded in 1900 - 


1. TeacHERS’ Futt CrrtriricATE—PRIMARY CouRSE. 


Address. 


Address. 


ES ee eS | | yA EE Se eeeses | Se eerees basen |-SSSaENI SSNS snnSsdpeeeny 


Males. 

Adam, George ro .)2 25 ences 
Allison, Raymond.... ....... 
Aylsworth, Arthur ........... 
MDOVKIGY, PERCY...) ek dadae 
Berney, Kenneth C........... 
Black, Noel 
Blackwell, George ....... oes 
Borland, William 
Brodie; Arthur. cee ieee , 
Burke; J oseph ©: - oad. us 
Campbell, Kenneth C 
Carter, F .. 
Ohad Arthurt jo oi isco 
Cheley, Garnet....... 
Clgdy; WV Mico ea as se lets 
Cook COT ye rie fon,os de oes : 
Cousins, Edwin E. ..:........ 

Cruckshank, Wm. D.......... 
Dallyn, Wm...... A ae a ge 
Darling, Maurice........ .... 
Dawson, Wm ..... ae Bake ble eas 
Dickenson, J. A 
Dowsley, Wm. C............. 
Dwight, Herbert............. 

Ellis, Richard J 
POLO bert Syste ae or sk koe 
Foster, Wm. J 
Galloway, Ernest 
Gillespie, Peter...°........2.. 
SITATOOb THOME YA coc.) on, 3 ba 
Green. eter etat er, winks 

Grey,’ Glarence io 7.503. ..-.... 
Hackner, Wesley............. 
Hare, Herbert? i.e ee ne! 
HollandArthur © iy. eo 
HIN) tes eae oo) 

Lawson, Gordon............. 

See, Arthurs fey) aoe. 
Lennox, Albert 
Logan, Ralph 
Malcolm, Leon..... 1°. J...¢ 
Mallen, KK ennethie.: t..cc. 255 


eeoeees Pere esecne 


e+e eet eoeee 


ters ee/ swoon 


eeecree- 


peeeeeeeee recovers 


eeeceoronesase 


ce se eee e et eewes 


eNO ee lw Nie) Merete « 


eee em snoesroe 


eee eo OR ee sense 


ee 


McDonald, Simon ........... 
McDowell, Lawrence......... 
McLaughlin, Robt.......... 
McMullen, Ralph .... ....... 
OT KO TROY UW wei oe Ge ere coe 
Pagoths Posephs s< 2 kes, 
Pinkerton, Walter E 
Purser, Ralph 
Rannie, Leslie ..... .... ... 
Riddel, Arthur G ..... 
Robinson, Mahlon............ 
Robbins, A } 

Shaw, E. Wilfred 


Veee + eee 


ee) @ oF. 0 Se 2 6 te 69.08 
nile < fue 


see ee ree see 


eee ee 


Uglow, Lawrence......... gh 
Urry, Ernest Vn) OMe Monet & ane Gaal 
Wagar, Uliag Be. ior yos ven des 


Picton. 
6¢ 


Morrisburg. 
Athens. 
Orillia. 


Hamiiton. 
London. 
Windsor. 

St. Thomas. 
Picton. 
Morrisburg. 
Windsor. 
Morrisburg. 
Wallaceburg. 
Hamilton. 


Windsor. 


Athens, 

St. Thomas. 
Windsor. 
Hamilton. 
Peterboro’. 
Windsor. 
Orillia. 
Athens. 
Uxbridge. 
Picton. 
Oshawa. 
Niagara Falls. 
Athens. 


Orillia. 
Morrisburg. 
Hamilton. 
Morrisburg. 
Windsor. 
St. Thomas. 
Toronto. 
Windsor. 


Morrisburg. 
Picton. 
Hamilton. 

6 


Athens. 
Windsor. 
Newmarket, 
Hamilton. 
Morrisburg, 
Hamilton. 
Wallaceburg. 
Deseronto. 
Morrisburg. 
Peterboro’. 
Picton. 
Windsor. 
Kingston. 
Hamilton 
Deseronto. 


a 


Males. 
Walker, Melvin ..... ......; 
White, Fred. G........ 
Williams, Merton ..... ..... 
Williams, Thomas ...... .... 
Woon, Etkelbert .... ..... 
Females. 
Anderson, Mary J........... 
Archibald, Nellie.) 00 2.5 Fe. 
Athawes, May ........ .... 
Batton; Hadith 2. asc ae tee 
Bews, Nellie 


eee eee ee ee eer oe 


evecesersen 


Chureb\Himily25. sree 
Correll vbdithiy. . chee. 
Doherty, Mabel ............. 
Duncan, Mirine. .......... 
Dwight, Hditht. 47 45... 2 
Ferrier Ethels... + 1h.d oe 
Fetterley, Fannie............ 
Flanagan, Mary. ........... 
German, Marcia............. 
Gilmour Maud Aicd20.. tal 
Grow; Janete. S21 vigewck ue ok 
Gould, Alma.M ....35...0..2 
Grant sniiGheler sos. ees ae 
Grant,ch ern. vi. 8: Grek 


Halladay. Cotas... iy es 
Hehn, Eva Caroline.......... 
JATTAY, WLEPy. Stes bo ae 
AK éelers OcF MPC nt Be a 
Kilvington, Clara..........:. 
LaForgrasGarrie yout ak 
Long, Annie L 
Lowe, Bessie 


Cree ee woke” Ste 
“ee - ec eereererecesveoee 
ee ed 


feet pees 


o 64 © 0 0 06 o's @ 


Morgan, Jessie 
McAmmond, Luella......... 
McIntosh, Aggie 
McIntosh, Bertha...... .... 
Mokay. Mabel nc ee 
McMichael, Elsie... . 
Nicholson, Edith K.......... 
ROCK HUE ates a rd te eos 
Pifer Mithel. day. wa, oa aden he 
Plath, Tnodises 84.453, cabs ae 
Richardson, May ......-...+: 
Rimeger) Mays 0s ae 
Risebough, Hattie......... ; 
Rourke, Mabel 
penton: Willa 9.) secs oases: 
Small, Elizabeth 
Soper, Florence A........... 
Sprague, Evaline May....... 
VanDusen, Ethelwyn........ 
Walker, Margaret 
Watterworth, Grace McC.... 
Webster, Bertha ..... ie 
Williams, Roses. oss sO 
Windsor, Annie .........4.... 
Wrenshall, Alice C 


ma é 6) ' 6 lait ater are 


ee a ee ee Ae Wan 


see eer eee ene 


@ua'® Fes 4 ess 


ene er eeeee 


Athens. 


Hamilton. 
Picton. 
ce 


Hamilton. 


Hamilton. 
6¢ 
6c 


Picton. 
Hamilton. 


66 


Toronto. 
Whitby. 
Hamilton. 


Picton. 
Kingston. 
Morrisburg. 
Toronto. 
Picton. 


Windsor. 
Uxbridge. 
Toronto. 
Wallaceburg. 
St. Thomas. 
Picton. 
Athens. 
Windsor. 
Toronto. 

St. Thomas. 
Hamilton. 
Windsor. 

H am}lton : 


Picton. 
Windsor. 
Hamilton. 
Morrisburg. 


6¢ 


Woodstock. 
Hamilton. 
6é 


Windsor. 
Morrisburg. 
Picton. 
Whitby. 
Picton. 
Richmond Hill. 
Picton. 
Hamilton. 


ce 


Windsor. 
Picton. 
Hamilton. 


Markham. 


| 2 Vd ee ae e Vi Ge ed BP Re ren As) 
REE er ities re! 7 

> Die Sas } 25 oe = ‘ 
Paper Me Ye 
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2. TEaAcHERS’ Fup OERTIFICATES—-ADVANCED CourskE, 


Name. . Address. Name. Address. 
Banker, Grace E........ Va Som Windsor. Hutchison, Maud ........... Toronto. 
Coleman, Wm................| Hamilton. Ones Laban. wits .\) Nene St. Thomas. 
Colquhoun, Emily E .... .... pees Lemon, Helen.......... ..+.,| Hamilton. 
Corson, Florence Alberta..... 6 Long, Annie L............ ro ¥ 
TCT) ae Od 0) Kingston. Pigott, Joseph M............ * 
Fletcher, Margaret. .......... Hamilton, Smith, Bessie A ............. i 
Fraser, Margaret. ........... a Thomson, Jessie.. .......... af 
PAPAGE WIUCVIP ve St. Thomas. - Wrenshall, Alice C ...:...... St. Thomas. 
| 27) ES 0 ea Hamilton. 


GoLp, SILVER AND Bronze Mepats AWARDED In 1900. 


The following medals and special certificates were awarded for the year ending 30th 
April, 1900. : 


Gold Medal. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for Advanced Course :—Original and 
industrial designs and drawings from the antique, Agnes Keating, Toronto Art School. 


Silver Meda! and Certificate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for the best original industrial design, 
Oarmen Maynard, Toronto Art School. . 


Silver Medal and Certificate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for the best Machine Drawing from models, 
John Angold, Hamilton Art School. 


Silver Medal and Certificate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for the best original drawings in building ~ 
construction or architecture, W. P. Coleman, Hamilton Art School. 


Bronze Medals, 


For the best painting from life, Lily Stratton, Ottawa Art School. 
For the best specimen of painting (oil colors), M. W. Robertson, Toronto Art School. 
For the best specimen of painting (water colors), Mary Morton, Belleville Albert 


For the best specimen of china painting, Miss E. Bevitt, St. Thomas Art School. 

For the best drawing from life, Minnie Middleton, Toronto Art School. 

For the best specimen of pen and ink drawing, Minnie Middleton, Toronto Art 
School. 

For the best specimen of lithography, Wm. Taylor, Hamilton Art School. 

For the best specimen of wood carving, Mrs. E. Hewett, Hamilton Art School. 

For the best specimen of modelling in clay, E. E. Baker, Kingston Art School. : 

For the highest number of marks in Primary Art Oourse (Art Schools), J. W. Milne, 
Toronto Art School. 

For the highest number of marks in Primary Art Course (Ladies’ Colleges), Alice O, 
Wrenshall, St. Thomas Alma Oollege. 
_ For the highest number of marks, Primary Art Course (High Schoo s and Collegiate 
Institutes), Ralph McMullen, Picton High School. | 
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For the highest number of marks, Primary Art Course (Pablic Schools), George 


Adam, Hamilton Central School. 


EXAMINATION PAPmRs. 


The total number of examination papers sent out in 1900 was as follows : 


Primary Course. 


Frochand cain Se Cee peaks AOU) AEE Ti ale OP ee aera 1,279 
(FeOTOUTY Ai ee Se eeye pn ta tae ee eet, yen eee 660 
Perspectives dau ccns's yess tolls See. le apr ae Ryd, We eoeh een eller 588 
Model =Drawangs sic’: asp at hs ia ees a tn er ne a 1,238 
Blackboard Drawing 1,250 
5,015 
Advanced Cowrse. 
Shading; fats. .).2.; ci nereaty icelaa a MURR EN nae oe erent 194 
Outline, sround yi e ee ceca hays ee re oe nae a 147 
Shading round wi 7. ete esi gia I ae eat ie eee 264 
lower Dra wing'.\ he 2h oe ae crs, ahs eee ee eae 240 
Tndtsteial Mesign 7 yu ics ou vicinaan cs eee en cae 106 
Competition for: gold-medal.4 31.5.0 6066 sec. veld ph ese ole cares 5 
956 
Mechanical Course. 
Advanced Geometry 63 
Machine Drawing vii oe)... cas ate ee ak eae ieee — 68 
Building Construction ; 000% (6) V0. a ee 45 
Architectural Design «4.02 .0.44 ee ae 11 
Advanced perspective.............. 49 
- 236 
Gta irene. Vie wees . 6,207 


ART SOHOOLS, ETCO.—REPORTS FOR YEAR ENDING 30TH APRIL, 1900. 


1.— Hamilton Art School. 


The report of the Hamilton Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, 
_ Shows that 119 students attended the primary course, 92 in the advanced course, 48 in 
the mechanical course, 43 in the industrial art course and 36 in extra subjects, including 


painting in oil and water colors, etc. 


The students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, viz.— 
Architects, artists, brassworkers, brushmakers, builders, contractors, cotton operatives, 
cabinetmakers, clerks, carpenters, carvers, draughtsmen, dressmakers, engineers, elevator 
makers, embroiderers, gardeners, gasfitters, lithographers, milliners, machinists, moulders, 
painters, paperhangers, photographers, printers, school-boys, school-girls, students, steno- 
graphers, signpainters, tailors, teachers, woodturners, tinworkers, ticketwriters. . 

The receipts, including the Government grant, were $2,659.55 ; expenditure, $2,- 


582.18 ; balance on hand, $77.37. 


2.—Kingston Art School. 


The report of the Kingston Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, shows 


that 23 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, 14 one or more 


; Tf 
> 
d ¢ 
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subjects in the advanced course, 12 one or more subjects iu the mechanical course, 12 one 
or more subjects in the industrial art course, aud 12 in oil and water colors. 
The students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, viz — 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinetmakers, clerks, druggists, farmers, millers, machinists. 
Receipts, including the Government grant, $578.00 ; expenditure, $573.95 ; balance 
on hand, $4 05. 


3.—London Art School. 


The report of the London Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, shows 
that 55 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, 57 one or more 
subjects in the advanced course, 15 one or more subjects in the mechanical course, 22 one 
- or more subjects in the industrial art course, and 19 in oil and water colors, etc. 

~The students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, viz.— 
Artists, architects, carpenters, china decorators, draughtsmen, dressmakers, enamellers, 
electricians, granitecutters, housekeepers, insurance agents, lithographers, marblecutters, 
machinists, painters, patternmakers, plasterers, photographers, students, teachers. 

Receipts, including Government grant, $ ; expenditure, $ ; balance on 
hand, $ : 


4,—St, Thomas Art School. 


The report of the St. Thomas Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, 
shows that 50 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, 29 one or 
more subjects in the advanced course, 25 one or more subjects in the mechanical course, 

and 22 in one or more subjects in the industrial art course. 

The students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, viz.— 
Boilermakers, bookkeepers, clerks, carpenters, insurance agents, masons, moulders, 
students and teachers. 

This school is incorporated with the St. Thomas Free. Library, which contributes 
toward its maintenance. The receipts and expenditures are included in the report of the 
St. Thomas Free Library. 


5.—Toronto Art School. 


The report of the Toronto Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, shows 
that 42 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, 91 one or more 
subjects in the advanced course, 8 one or more subjects in the mechanical course, 23 one 
or more in the industrial art course, and 51 in oil and water colors, etc. 

The students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, viz.— 
Artists, architects, bookkeepers, clerks, cabinetmakers, designers, decorators, draughts- 
men, engravers, electricians, expressmen, gilders, glass stainers, illustrators, lithographers, 
machinists, photographers, photogravures, patternmakers, stonecutters, students, sign 
writers, teachers, woodcarvers. 

Receipts, including Government grant, $3,173.45 ; expenditure, $3,005.43 ; balance 
on hand, $168.02. 


6.—Ontario Soctety of Artists. 


The report of the Ontario Society of Artists for the year ending 30th of April, 1900, 
shows that at the Industrial Exhibition held in Toronto in 1900, 274 pictures were 
exhibited under the control of the society. 

At the twenty eighth annual exhibition in their art gallery, 183 pictures, by sixty 
exhibitors, were hung. 

The two works, selected by the Society, for the Provincial Art Gallery were “On 
the River Road,” Laura Muntz, and ‘ When the Lights are Low,” F. S. Challener. 

Receipts, including Government grant, were $4,490.27 ; expenditure, $2,830.92 ; 


| balance on hand, $1,659.35. 


, 


is 
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7.—Provincial Art Gallery and Educational Museum. 


In 1895 the Act made provision that out of the Government grant of $500.00 to 
the Ontario Society of Artists, two pictures to the value of $200.00 shall be purchased 


_ annually to become the property of the Education Department for the Provincial Art 


Gallery. In 1897 the Minister of Education entered into an agreement with the Society, 
that provided it would keep one of the large galleries in the Educational Museum filled 
with the recent work of its members, that pictures would be purchased annually for the 
Provincial Art Gallery to the amount of $800.00. / 
The following is a list of paintings purchased by the Education Department, from 
the members of the Ontario Society of Artists, up to the end of the year 1900: 


Paintings for Provincial Art Gallery. 


Atkinson, W. E.—Evening ; Winter in Holland. 

Bell-Smith, F. M.—Island Park ; Westminster Bridge. 

Blatchly, W. D.—A Quiet Pool ; Spring on the Hill ; In the Woods. 
Carlyle, Florence.—The Rose Birthday. 

Ohallener, F, S.—The Milk Maid ; Low Lights ; Fireside Fancies. 
Coleman, A. P.—Farm, St. Lawrence River. 

Cutts, W.—Ooast of Dorset. 

Gagen, R. F.— When the Tide is Low ; Magog’s Hills. 

Hagarty, Clara S —Luxumbourg Gardens. 

Knowles, F. McG.—Notre Dame ; Pool of London. 

Manly, 0. M.—Dartmoor ; Stour at Canterbury ; A Water Gate. 
Matthews, M.—Tops of Mount Stephen. 

Martin, T.—Road through the Beeches, 

Martin, H.—Holy Cross Abbey. . 
Muntz, Laura.—In the Sunlight ; On the River (Holland), 
O’Brien, L. R.—Oamping Out ; Gathering Hay. 

Reid, G. A.—The Berry Pickers ; Re ading, 

Reid, Mary H.—A Poppy Garden ; Roses. 

Rolph, J. T.—Humber River. 

Sherwocd, W. A.—The Gold Prospector. 

Spurr, G. E.—A Surry Heath; A Mill, Redhill. 

Staples, O. P.—Changir g Pasture. 

Tully, S. S—At the Loom ; Monday Morning ; Jeanne, 

Verner, F. A.—Sunset. 


Fine Arts Department, Educational Museum. 


A collection of works executed by Art Students in different Schools of Art in the 
- United Kingdom, representative of the subjects of instruction for which grants in aid 
are made by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, London, England, and 
which gained awards at the National Com petition, selected by the Lords of the Oommit- 
tee of Oouncil on Education, secured through the efforts of the Hon. the High Commis- 
sioner of Canada, has been secured for the Educational Museum during the year. Art 
Schools Represented: Royal College of Art, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bradford, Bristo', O>al- 
brookdale, Dover, Heywood, Grantham, Lancaster, Manchester, Marylebone, Plymouth, 
Redditch, St. Albans, St. Pancras, Southampton, Widnes, Worcester. Drawings and 
Paintings : Geometrical drawing, freehand drawing from the cast, model drawing, shading 
from the cast, perspective, architecture, plant drawing, flower and tree designs, design in 
outline, drawing from the antique, study of drapery, painting ornament in monochrome, 
group in water colors, historic styles in ornament, ornamental design, drawing from the 
nude, study of drapery, painting figure from the nude, architectural drawing from mea- 
surement, time sketches from life. Modelling : Modelling ornament from the cast, figure 
from antique, fruits, etc., from nature, design, anatomical studies, the human figure from 
the nude, human figure in relief. 


"Ty? 
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‘8. Provincial Art School Exhibitions, 


An Industrial Art School Exhibition was held at the Hamilton Art School from the 
10th to 19th of July. In addition to the students’ work, the paintings, drawings, etc., 
belonging to the Education Department were exhibited, The exhibition was a great 
SUCCESS. | 

The pictures, drawings, etc., were subsequently exhibited at Ottawa. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
1. Hamilton Literary and Scientific Association, 


___ The report of the Hamilton Literary and Scientific Association for the year ending ~ 
30th April, 1900, shows that the high character of the work of former years has been 
fully maintained. .During the year four meetings of the Council were held, also, seven of 
the general association, and twenty-four meetings of sections, at which papers were read — 
and discussed on history, fine arts, geology, biology, etc. | 

Additions have been made to the biological and geolugical sections of the museum. 

Specimens have been presented to the British museum, Washington museum, Dublin 
mureum and other museums, including Ottawa and Montreal. 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $671.35 ; expenditure, $458.05 ; 
balance on hand, $213.30. 


2. Kingston School of Mining and Agriculture. 


The report of the Kingston School of Mining and Agriculture for the year ending 
30th April, 1900, shows that the number of students in attendance was as follows: 
Mining Engineering (degree course) 50; Mining Engineering (prospectors’ course) 6 ; 
other Enginesring courses 12 ; other courses 146 ; total 214. 

The improvements in the mining laboratory have greatly facilitated practical instrac- 
tion in ore dressing. Several commercial tests for gold and copper have been made during 
the year. 

Oheese-making and butter-making, dairy school branch, 106 students registered. 

Receipts, including Government grant, $17,745 89 ; expanditure, $17,745.89. 


3. Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society. 


The report of the Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society for the year ending 30th’ 
April, 1900, shows that the past year bas been one of the most vigorous as well as one of 
the most prosperous experiencsd. The receipts from membership fees were $672. Four- 
teen lectures on history, literature and science were given during the session, | 


The reading-room contains daily and weekly newspapers, and Oanadian, English and 


American reviews and magazines in various branchas of literature, science and art, which 
cost $153. 
_ The library, exclusive of reports, transactions, etc., received from kindred associa: 

tions, has been increased with 205 volumes, and 6,073 volumes have been issued. 

As there is no public library in Ottawa this library is well patronized, 

The Social Science Club is now in affiliation with this society. : 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $1,259 78 ; expenditure, $1,164 36 ; 
balance, $95.42. 


4. Institut Canadien Francais d’Ottawa.  ° ‘ 


The report of the Institut Canadien Francais d’Ottawa for the year ending 30th 
April, 1900, shows that the following courses of instruction were given during the session by 
eminent professors and other distinguished men. 

Literary course on Canadian history, etc. eight lectures. These “ Soirees de Famille ” 
were largely attended and greatly appreciated. The lectures were accompanied by vocal 


and instrumental music, etc. 
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Musical Course: The L’Orpheon Oanadien Francais was attended by about fifty, 


- members. 


Fencing Class: This class was attended by about sixty members, who while learning 
the sword exercise developed their physical strength, suppleness of movement, steadiness 
of their eyes, ete. 

The library and reading-room have been largely increased during the year by purchase 
and contributions from scientific societies in Europe and America. 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $1,082.05 ; expenditure, $1.655.27 : 
deficit, $573.22. . ; 


5. St. Patrick’s Literary and Scientific Association. 


The report of St. Patrick’s Literary and Scientific Association for the year ending 
- 30th April, 1900, shows that $2,378.30 was expended during the year. The library, 
which was largely augmented during the year, contains 984 books on the following sub- 
jects: History, biography, voyages and travel, science and art, general literature, poetry 
and the drama, religious literature, fiction, miscellaneous, works of reference. ‘I'he read- 
ing room is supplied with 11 daily and weekly newspapers and 6 periodicals. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five members availed themselves of the privileges of the library, etc., 
during the year. 
The receipts, including Government grant, were $2,378 50 ; expenditure, $2,317.99 ; 
_ balance on hand, $60.31. 


6. Ontario Historical Society. 


The report of the Ontario Historical Society for the year ending 30th April, 1900, © 


shows that the membership has greatly increased in the following affiliated societies, viz. : 
Belleville and Bay of Quinte Historical Society, Elgin Historical Society, Grenville 
Pioneer and Historical Society, Halton Historical Society, Lambton Historical Society, 
Lundy’s Lane Historical Society, Niagara Historical Society, Niagara Falls U. E. Loyal- 
ists’ Association, Oxford Historical Society, Perth Historical Society, Simcoe Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, Women’s 
Canadian Society of Ottawa, Women’s Wentworth Historical Society, Wentworth Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Thorold and Beaverdam’s Historical Society, York Pioneer and 
Historical Society. 

During the year the society has issued volumes IL and ITT of its Papers and Records. 


7. Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club. 


The report of the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club for the year ending 30th April, 
1900, shows that it has 300 members. The club’s work lay chiefly in the direction of 
researches in geology, botany, entomology, ornithology, conchology, general zoology and 
archeology. Three general excursions and nine weekly sub-excursions were held, and 
Monday afternoon lectures given on the following subjects: Geology, ornithology, ento- 
mology, conchology, botany, zoology, forest trees 

A course of eight lectures and entertainments were given during the winter season, 
viz.: Inaugural address and conversazione ; meeting for the exhibition of specimens, 
including papers and lantern slide illustrations 3 electric currents of high potential and 
high frequency ; microscopical soiree, reports of council, etc. 

Fifteen volumes of the “ transactions ” of the Olub have already been issued. 


8 Canadian Institute, Toronto. 


The report of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, for the year ending 30th April, 1900, 
shows that twenty-two ordinary meetings were held during the year, at which twenty- 
two papers were read on the following subjects, viz.: Geology, mineralogy, forestry, colour 
photography, biology, ethnulogy, botany, history, topography, etc. 

The Biological section held 11 meetings at which 11 papers were read on botany, 
entomology, ornithology and kindred subjects. 


i 
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The Institute has during the past year received 2,297 exchanges from about 470 
learned societies in different parts of the world. | 

Periodicals and books taken out by members, 739. 

Publications during the year, Parts 2 and 3 of volume 2 of the Proceedings. 

The Memorial Volume is nearly ready for distribution to members and correspon- 
dents of the Institute. 
; Receipts, including Government grant, $4,116.98 ; expenditure, $3,600.44 3 balance 
on hand, $516.54, , 


9. Astronomical and Physical Society of Toronto. 


The report of the Astronomical and Physical Society of Toronto for the year ending 
30th April, 1900, shows that it has 3 life members, 12 honorary members, 18 correspond- 
ing members, 74 active members and 14 associate members. 

Twenty-five meetings were held during the year at which a large number of papers 
were read and discussed, these are published in the transactions of the Society, which 
also contains an address by Arthur Harvey, F.B.S. C., on Astronomy in Infancy, Youth © 
and Maturity ; an illustrated paper by John A. Patterson, M.A., on Oceanic Tides and 
Tidal Phenomena as revealed in the Genesis of Worlds ; transactions of the Meaford 
Astronomical Society. 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $463.58 ; expenditure, $430.80 ; 
balance, $32.78. ; 


APPENDIX M.—CERTIFICATES, ETC. 


’ 1. Inspectors’ Certiricates Issuep In 1900. 


Cook, Henry Francis, B.A. McLean, Allan Edmund, B.A. 
Chenay, David. McDougall, James Brown, B.A. 
Denyes, James Malcolm, B.A. Rush, Myron Leslie, B.A. 
Emery, John W. Sills, William Ryerson, M.A. 
Edwards, Clarence Bartlette, B.A. Seovell, Holland R., B.A. 
Fraser, Charles McLean, B.A. Taylor, John Gladstone, B.A. 
Foik, Henry John. Weidenhammer, Fred. J., B.A. 
Husband, Almeron Judson, B.A. Waines, William Leslie. 
Houston, William, M.A. Wilson, Thomas Matheson, B.A. 
Libby, Minnie Fennessy, B.A. Walks, Robert Hilton, B.A. 
Langford, Thomas Eli, M.A. Total—21. 


2. CERTIFICATES—HicH ScHoon PRINCIPALS AND SPECIALISTS, 1900, 


Allin, Elizabeth, B.A. (Fr. and Ger.) 

Bains, Archibald W., B.A. 

Bishop, Charles Peter, B.A. 

Bragg, Thomas George, B.A. (Classics, Fr. and Ger.) 
Brown, Harry William, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger,) 
Brown, Oliver Jenison, M.A. 

Bruels, Ira Delos, B.A. 

Campbell, Daniel Alexander, B.A. (Science.) 
Carstairs, John Stewart, B.A. (Eng. and Hist.) 
Colling, John Knowles, B.A. (Classics. ) 

Conn, Henry, B.A. (Science. ) 

Croskery, Robert Arthur, B.A. (Classics. ) 

Doidge, Thomas Clarke, B.A. (Commercial.) 
Edwards, Clarence Bartlette, B.A. 

Fraser, Charles McLean, B.A. (Science.) 

Graham, William Andrew, B.A. 

Johnston, John Kenneth, M.A. (Science.) 
Kirkland, William Stuart, B.A. (Science.) 

Lane, James Stanley, B.A, (Fr. and Ger.) 


/ 
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2. Cerriricates—HicH Scuoon, etc.—Continued. * 


Lee, Samuel Carson, B A. (Science.) 

Longmore, Howard Bruce, B.A. 

Luton, James T., B.A. (Classics. ) 

MacPherson, Walter Ernest, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger. ) 
MecNiece, James, B.A. (Science.) 

McPhail, Alexander C., B.A. 

Mowbray, William, B.A. (Eng. and Hist.) 

Myer, Albert Nicholas, M.A. (Mathematics.) 

Nichol, William Wallace, B.A. (Mathematics. ) 

Norman, Lambert, B.A. (Eng., Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 

Park, Henry George, B.A., B.Psed. (Classics.) 

Power, John Francis, M.A. (Science.) 

Rosevear, Howard Stanley, B.A. (Tor.); A.M. (Harvard). (Science.) 
Spooner, Armon Cortez, B.A. (Eng, and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
Stoddart, Robert, B.A. . (Classics. ) 

Taylor, John Andrew, B.A. (Science.) 

Van Every, John Fair, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) ! 
Weidenhammer, Frederick J.. B.A. (Fr. and Ger.) Total—37. 


3. CERTIFICATES—HicH ScHooL ASsISTANTS AND SPECIALISTS, 1900. 


Anglin, Robert W., M.A. (Mathematics. ) 

Brown, Percy William. (Science.) 

Cameron, John Shaw. (Mathematics.) 

Carr, Walter Reuben, B.A. (Mathematics. ) 

Day, Alfred Ernest, M.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
Dingle, Grace Keane, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
Dolan, John Henry, B.A. (Classics. ) 

Durnin, George Alexander. 

Johnston, Robert William. 

Kilmer, Ernest Elgin C. (Science.) 

Kirkland, William Stuart. (Science.) 

Libby, Minnie Fennesey, B.A. (Eng. and Hist.) 
McPherson, Angus William, B.A. 

Martin, John Moore, B.A. (Science.) 

Menish, Janet Isabel, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
Might, Lincoln. (Science.) 

Mills, Martha Christine, B.A. (Fr. and Ger. ) 

Moran, John Eaton. 

Morgan, John James, B.A. (Science.) 

Parlee, Edith. (Commercial. ) 

Phelps, Frances G., B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
Richardson, Kate. (Commercial. ) 

Riddell, Agnes R., M.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
Rudlen, George William, B.A. (Mathematics. ) 

Tennant, Adelaide Emma, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
Voaden, Arthur C. (Commercial. ) 

Wetherald, Hubert McKay. 
Wightman, Robert, B.A. (Mathematics. ) Total—28. 


4. NuMBER oF Pustic ScHoot TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1900. 


Male. ‘Female. Total. 


Pivew ones WOrtiticates ,, .5\o An keaton dM are 39 36 75 


Second Class Certificates 


1900 | 


5. List oF PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE Epucation DrepartMent, 1900. 


Allingham, Thos. David. 
Anderson, Henry Nichol. 
Andrews, Louise. 
Baker, Ada Helena. 
Baker, Lilian Maude. 
_ Bambridge, Celia. 
Beale, Herbert Benson. 
Bell, Sarah Jane. 
Bruce, Jessie. 
Bryce, Walter (B.A.). 
Bulmer, Lizzie J. 

Chace, Ethelwyn Gordon. 
- Choate, Annie. 


Clark, Joseph Campbell, B.A. 


Closs, Frank David. 
Cluff, Elizabeth Maud, B.A. 
Cook, Henry Francis. 
Coons, Hardly S. 
Corsant, Hannah. 
Couch, Samuel. 
Courtice, Samuel J. 
Cruickshank, Libbie. 
Culham, Hattie. 
Dudley, Alice Maud. 
Eagle, David. 

Elliott, Robt. Leopold. 
Forfar, Lena Maude. 
Gordon, John Alex. 
Guggisberg, Walter W. 
Hanna, Winnie A. 
Henderson, A. Ethyl. 
Hobbs, Thomas. 
Huyck, P. H. 

Irwin, Joseph A. 
Johnston, Agnes. 
Kappele, May Isabella. 
Keast, Walter. 
Kennedy, Thomas. 
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I. FIRST CLASS. 


- Klippert, Katherine. 


Lawrence, Edith. 

Lick, Middie. 

Loucks, Horatio. 
McBride, Fred. Nelson. 
McDougall, Duncan, B.A, 
McHachern, Mary. 
McLennan, Elizabeth. 
McLennan, Jennie. 
McTaggart, Alfred. 
Malcolm, Wyatt. 

May, Lillian D. 

Minaker, Mary E. 
Morris, Ethel: 

Patterson, Annie Blanche. 
Ramsay, James Alex. 
Ross, Isabella M. 
Saunders, William John. 
Saunders, William Robt. 
Schofield, Wm. Arthur. 
Simpson, Ernstein. 

Sine, Frederick. 

Smith, John Alfred. 
Spark, George. 

Strachan, Ada M. 

Tasker, Minnie Maude. 
Taylor, John Gladstone, B.A. 
Taylor, Mabel Annie. 
Thompson. Geo. Lucan. 
Twiss, Fannie Adelia. 
White, Edwin Theodore. 
Watterworth, Grace McC. 
Widdis, John Bowers. 

* Will, Geo. Edwin. 
Williams, Ethel Jane. M. 
Wyatt, W. Baxter, 
Young, Ernest H. 


II, SECOND CLASS. 


(1) London Normal School, June, 1900, 


Allin, Eleanor. 

_ Augustine, Claire M, 
Ayers, Marion, 
Ball, Jessie R. 
Barkley. John. 
Bird, Laura. 
Black, Maggie P. 
Blackwell, Maud. 

*Bogue, Edith. 
Brown, Alice. 
Brown, Violet F. 
Bower, Helen. 
Campbell, Flora B. 
Campbell, Nellie. 
Consitt, Annie E. 
Courscey, Lily M. 
*+Cripps, Minnie E. 


* Honors, 


Cundal, Minnie H. 
Curtis, Jeremiah T. 
*Dadson, Lena. 
Davis, Mary E. 
Davidson, Louise. 
Dunkin, Charlotte. 
Eby, Edgar O. 
Evans, David W. 
Fawcett, Jackson E. 
Fee, Annie P. 
Ferguson, Jessica, 
Fettes, Lillie. 
Field, Eva. 
Flumerflet, William M. 
Francis, Lena M. 
French, Harriet. 
Gillespie, Marjorie. 


Total—75. 


it: Medalist. 
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(1) London Normal School—Continued. 


Graham, Margaret. 
Gray, Sadie. 
Greaves, Maud. 
Hair, Louise. 
Hamilton, Anne.’ 
Harcourt, Lizzie. 
*Aarrison, Henry. 
Hassett, Etta. 
Hawkins. Walter B. 
Heath, William. 
Holtby, Ada Visalia. 
Hutton, Mary. 
Hyde, Edith Blanche. 
_Jamieson, Nellie A. 
Jarvis, Maud L. L. 
* Keefe, Margaret. 
Laird, E. Alberta. 
*Lawrence, Herbert. 
Lewis, Charity. 
Love, Grace. 
Lowe, Barbara. 
Mair, Rebecca E. 
Mann, Marjorie. 
Mansell, Nathan C. 
*Michener, Grace. 
Miller, L. Trueman. 
Milliken, Jessie. 
Milne, John D. 
Mowbray, Jennie. 
*Murdock, Sarah. 
Macdonald, Kate B. 
Macdonald, Lilian. 
Macpherson, Ada M. 


McAllum, Irwin 8S. 
McDonald, Phemia. 
McKinnon, Charles J. 
McLaren,: Nettie R. 
McQuarrie, Archibald A. 
Neill, Ella. 
O’Brien, M. Jennie. 
O'Meara, Nellie. . 
Padfield, Mary. 
Penfold, Maud M. 
Pepper, Samuel D. 
Plewes, Edith E. 
Porteous, Marion D. 
Rife, Eliza J. 
Ripley, Amos T. 
Rivers, Rebecca. 
Ross, Bessie M. 
Ross, Maud. 
Sharp, William H. 
Sheppard, Mabel. 
Smith, Duncan. 
Staples. Edgar. 
Steer, Fanny E. 
*Stewart, Kate M. 
Sunter, Rachel, 
Taylor, Ora. 
Taylor, Walter James. 
Thompson, Eleanor. 
*Tovell, Ida J. 
Walker, Stella. 
Webster. Violet J. 
Whittaker, Edith M. 
Total—99 


(2) Ottawa Normal School, June, 1900. 


* Anderson, Harriet. 
Armstrong, Bella. 
Atcheson, Eliza Jane. 
Bancroft, Laura Bella. 
Barnett, Ella B. 

Barry, Matthew Geo. 

Bell, Arthur Meaford. 

Bird, Eva Maud. 

Black, Rhoda. 

Bolton, Elmer. 

Boyce, Henry A. 

Brackenridge, Hugh F. 

Byrnes, Maria. 

Cahill, Hattie Marie. 
t*Cain, Walter Chas. 

*Cannon, Elma Edith. 
Carr, Morley Norton. 
Chapin, Arthur S. 
Chapman, James Wellington. 
Chisholm, Jessie Ross. 
Cooper, Nellie M. 
Draper, Mary Irene. 

Duff, Bertha. 

Ealand, Eva Mary. 

Earle, Christie C. 

Ennis, Aura. 
Fader, Howard. 


* Honors. 


Fergusson, Sara Ellen. 
Faulds, Anna Victoria 
Franklin, Helen Gertrude. 
Gale, Helen Iona. 
*Gibson, John Wesley. 
Gilbert, Eva Gertrude. 
Gillespie, Ethel Mildred. 
Gowsell, Mary Ethel. 
Graham, John Albert. 
Graham, Lizzie Mabel. 
Hale, Lizzie A. 
Harvey, Norman T. 
Heenan, Maggie. 
Heron, Janet. 
Hipson, Sarah L. 
Howes, Margt. Mathilde. 
Hull, Annette. 
Hutchison, John A. 
Irwin, Emily G. 
Johnston, Annie Young. 
Jones, Angie. 
Jones, Jennie R. 
Kennedy, Emma V. 
Kerr, Jessie E. 
King, Annie Elizabeth. 
Lawrie, Isabella. 
Legge, Alberta. 


+ Medalist. 
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(2) Ottawa Normal School—Oontinued. 


Legge, Annie Maud. 
Leighton, Annie. 
Ligget, Mabel. 
MacIntyre, Maud. 
Mackenzie, Malinda M. 
McClure, Emma E. 
McConnell, John. 
McDonald, Ella. 
McDougall, Tena. 
McIntosh, Maud Marion. 
McKee, Fred. W. 
McKessock, Robt. James. 
McLennan, Christina. 
McQuade, Olivia. 
Meldrum, Margaret Nicol. 
Moorhouse, Lena. 
Morris, Minnabel. 
Pound, Lizzie. 
Queen, Anna Elizabeth. 
Ramsay, Charles. 
Reilly, Maggie A. 
*Robson, May Elizabeth. 


Rorke, Minnie Bell. 
Sewell, Jean Isabel. 

*Shannon, Francis M. 
Shaver, Thos. Peter. 
Smith, Tena. 
Somerville, David L. 
Somerville, Joseph M. 
Spence, Victoria Adelaide. 
Stauffer, Joseph E. 
Steele, Minnie Jessie. 
Stuart, Edythe Pearl. 
Thomson, Lillie Maud. 
Thornton, Fred. Chas. 
Toohey, Anna Mary. 
Van Alstyne, Mai Irene. 
Van Luven, Emma. 
Ward, Maggie. 


*Watson, Margaret Eleanor. 


Weaver, Maud Helena. 
Willer, May Maud. 
Willoughby, Hester Maud. 
Woodland, Muriel Ethel. 


(8). Toronto Normal School, June, 1900. 


Aitchison, Isabella Murdie. 
Allen, Lizzie Dunning. 
Allen, Minnie Alexandria. 
Anderson, Effie. 

Archer, Jessie Isabel Agnew. 

Armitage, Edith Edna. 

Armstrong, Bella Maude. 

Banting, Norma Agnes McLean. 

Barton. Harriet Susie. 
*Borland, Ethel. 

Brock, Melissa. 

Brooks, Annie Edythe. 

Brown, Bertha. 

*Buckham, Jessie Mar. 
Burkholder, John Herbert. 
Calder, Elizabeth. 

Clowes, Mary Helen. 
*Cobourn, Annie Amelia. 

Cockrane, Florence May. 
*Cole, Evelyn S. 

Coristine, John H. 

Currie, Mabel A. 

Currie, Mary Walker. 

Currie, Tena. 

Dawson, Ethyl. 

Deans, Isabella Cowan. 

Delamere, Agnes. 

Dickson, Dida May. 

Dixon, Florence Aileen. 
*Dixon, William F. 
*Dowling, Fred Smeaton. 
*Drury, John. 

Farr, Nellie. 

Ferguson, Josephine. 

Foerster, Erlwin. 

Frayn, Amelia Sarah. 
*Gesner, Bertha. 

Gifford, Mary Ann. 


* Honors. 


12 &. 


Glass, Celia. 

Groff, Clara Louise. 
Gundry, Florence May. 
Haith, Sabina. 
Hall, Edith Eleanor. 
darkley, Mary. 

Harkness, Kate. 

Hendry, Ethel Gertrude. 
Hiscock, Eleanor Curragh. 

*Hogg, Winifred Marg’t. 
Hunter, Martha. 
Hunter, Miemma. 

*Hutchinson, Lanah. 
Hutchinson, Thomas. 
Jackson, Emma.. 
Kennedy, Annie. 

. Kerr, Annie Edna. 
Knapp, Sarah Edith. 

+* Lacey, Hssie. 
Langs, Clara Rosemond. 
Large, Adelaide. 

*Leach, Minnie. 

Legge, Bessie Adelaide. 
Lewis, Edith Josephine. 

*Lytle, Alice. 

Marshall, Bella H. 

*Martin, Alice. 

*Martin, Maude. 
Meldrum, Anna M. 
Milne, Maggie. 

Mitchell, Helen Agnes. 

*Mittlefehldt, Frank. 
Monkhouse, Sophia. 
Mountjoy, Edith C. 
Murch, Bessie Adeline. 
Mackenzie, Jaret Isabel. 
McArthur, Marie. 
McBrien, Alice. 


We 


Total—%8s 


+ Medalist. 
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Sexsmith, Elisa. 
Shantz, Minnie Bowers. 
Sherriffs, Mary. 
*Sing, Gertrude Mary. 
*Smart, Maggie. 
Smillie, Maret. Alice. 
Smith, Agnes Falliott. 
Smith, Alice Maude. 
Smith, Maggie. 
Snider, Geo. Egerton. 
Steele, Berta. 
“Stephens, Amelia Ann. 
*Swalm, Isabel Rankin. 
*Tedd, Nellie Emily. 
*Thomas, Hmilie Rosetta. 
Thompson, Winnifred. 
Van Camp, Cora May. 
Vance, Robt. James. 
Ward, Eva. 
Watson, Laetitia Lydia, B.A. 
Watson, Jessie. 


McCabe, Rose. 

McCully, Edith Sarah. 
*McDonald, Ethel, 
McEwen, Helen May. 
*McKnight, Mabel. 
McLauchlin, Sarah Victoria. 
McLaughlin, Jessie. 
*McLaughlin, Wm. Ernest. 
McPherson, Jennie. 
Newton, Amy. 
*Nichol, John. 

Page, Ida Mabel. 
Peterson, Libbie. 

Pilkey, Ida Bethia. 
Pilkey, Jennie Forfar. 
Pratt, Bella. 

Proctor, Susie Elvira. 
Poucher, Norman Young. 
Reed, Lena. 

Reid, Alma Jane, 
Reynolds, Eleanor Spelman. 


Roberts, Annie Sophia. 
* Robertson, Alicia Enid. 
*Robinson, Georgie. 

Rowland, Ralph Stutt. 

Saylor, Augustus Belle. 
*Schmidt, Ina. 


Watson, Bertha Lorne. 
White, Florence Jane. 
Willard, Susan. 


*Willoughby, Mabel Estelle. 


Young, Debbie. 


(4). London Normal School, December, 1900. 


Adams, Edna Ross. » 
Adkins, Bertha. 
Anderson, Jean. 
Annis, Fannie. 
Barrett, Robert John. 
Bayne, Mary M. 
Beaumes, Tina 
Benn, Mary C. 
Boddy, Eleanor E. 
Boland, John Joseph. 
Brenn, Maggie. 
Brintnell, John D. 
Bruce, Eva. 
Caddy, Mrs. Alma. 
Cameron, Alice. 
Campbell, Archd. D. 
*Clark, Annie M. 
Corbett, Mildred. 
Cowie, George. 
Creech, Richard N. 


Cruickshank, Thomas N. 


Cunningham, Lizzie. 
Dinsmore, Georgetta. 
Dunn, Violet. 

Ewing, Norma. 
Ferguson, Mary Louise. 
Findlay, Stella, R. 
Fisher, Florence. 
Fraser, Jennie C. 
Gilbank, N. Berton. 
Gcewland, John E. 


Grant, Aletha. 
Gray, Maggie. 
Greenaway, William J. 
Hammond, Sarah. 
*Harrison, Duncan R. 
Harvey, Abbie F. 
Haskett, Violet M. 
Higginson, Nellie. 
Hilborn, Rose. 
Hodges, Annie. 
Houlahan, Patrick. 
*Hurlburt, Fred. H. 
Hutt, Mary M. 
Jeffrey, Mabel. 
Kilbourn, Lizzie. 
Knowles, Margaret H. 
Lints, Maggie. 
Mark, Wesley. 
Mills, J. Georgina. 
Montgomery, Belle. 
Moore, Lily Belle. 
Murray, Annie. 
McArthur, Mary. 
McCoy, Emma. 
McCue, Stasia H. 
McDonald, David A. 
McGregor, Daniel N. 
McIntosh, Norman. 
McIntyre, Annie May. 
McIntyre, Katherine. 
Macintyre, Maud. 


Total—129 


t*Graham, George. McKee, Mary. | 
pr 
* Honors, + Medalist. 
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(4) London Normal School—Continued. 


MacKerracher, William. 
McLaren, Alice. 
MacRae, Mamie. 
Parsons, Bertha. 
Poole, Minnie. 
Potter, Robert B. 
Pratt, Eliza. 
Reid, May. 
Robinson, Minnie EK. 
Ross, Frederick. 
Russell, Beatrice M. 
*Sanders, Mamie L. 
Scott, James A. 
Snell, John A. 


Lethbridge, Marion. 


Sproule, Pearl. 
Stewart, Lizzie M. 
Stewart, Mary E. 
Sunter, Bertha. 
Sunter, Ellen. 
Thorburn, Nellie. 
Torrance, Grace. 
Trout, Ella M. 
Tye, Alice W. 
Vanstone, Lizzie H. 
Walker, Florence. 
Ward, Jessie. 
Warren, Clark. 

* Williams, Eva L. 


*Sproule, Muriel. Total—y3, 
(5).. Ottawa Normal School, December, 1900. 
Bain, William Geo. Loney, Katie. 
Baker, Lillian Collings. Lynett, Jeannie. 
*Bates, Esther. *Mabee, Ethel. 
Boyd, Wesley. Malloch, Margaret. 
Brown Amelia. Middleton, Elizabeth. 
Byrnes, Catherine. Middleton, Lillie Edith. 
Cairns, Laura. Moore, James Herbert. 
Cameron, Lizzie. Morgison, Rose Veronica. 
Campbell, Edith Alice. McCann, Nellie. 
Carroll, Lena. McDermid, James Angus. 
Chadwick, Norah Annie. McDougall, Florence Adeline. 
Colborne, Phcebe. McEwen, Agnes. 
D’Arcy, Clara Agnes. McLaughlin, William John. 
Davidson, Mildred. McLean, Clara Grace. 
Day, Clella Lavina. McMillan, Christina Sara. 
+*Donald, Sara. ; Nicol, Lizzie Isabel. 
Dougan, May Charlotte. O’Brien, Annie. 
*Doyle, Daniel Joseph. Olmsted Mabel. 
Ellenor, Fannie. O’Leary, Mary. 
Elliott, Hugh. O’Neail, Ella. 
Elmhirst, Fred. John 8. Palmer. Mary McNaughton. 
Faulker, Hila. Peverley, Ethel Margt. 
Ferguson, Ernest Walton. Phillips, Winnifred Emily. 
Ferris, Eva Montrose. *Purdy, Agnes Rose. 
Gamble, William Geo. Rattray, Jessie. 
Gile, Nina. Robinson, Minnie Bell. 
Gillespie, Elizabeth. Roger, Mary. 
Grant, Christina Jessie. Service, Ketha Winnifred. 
*Greenan, Nellie. Shaw, Iva May. é 
Hanna, Jennie. Skiffington, Annie. 
Hanna, Lillian Mabel. Sparling, Anna May. 
*Heatlie, Norman James. Stevens, Mrs. F, C. (Nellie). 
Helmer David Theodore. Tasker, Fannie Eliza. 
Honeywell, Barbara Jane. Taylor, Lizzie. 
Hurlbut, Gertrude. Teskey, Naomi May. 
Innes, Maggie. Thompson, Bertha Louise. 
Johnston, Minnie Marion. Urquhart, Julia. 
Johnston, Wilda Agnes. Vail, Annie. 
Jones, Ella May. Weeks, Lizzie. 
Kerr, Chas. Bernard. Whillans, Marie Louise. 
Kerr, Edmund T. Whiting, Adella. 
Kerr, Nina Jane. Worley, Ernest Geo. 
King, William. Wyman, Julia Ellis. 
Koch, Henry R. Total, 88. 


* Honors. 


+Medallist. 
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(6) Toronto Normal School, December, 1900. 


Agnew, Bertha Ethel. 
Ames, Milton Fralie. 
Atkinsen, Emily. 
Badgerow, Pearl Hildred. 
, Barmby, Hattie. 
Bateman, Mabel. 
Baxter, Duncan Alex. 
Beabion, Emma. 
Bell, Eliza. 

*Blacklock, Ella Rose. 
Brisbin, Lottie. 
Burbidge, Effa Maud. 
Caldwell, Joseph Edward. 
Campbell, Mamie Dunn. 
Carroll, Annie Rebecca. 
Carter, Imogen M. L. 
Casserly, Lily Anna. 
Clapp, Maud Sarah. 
Olark, Ethel Elizabeth 
Clarke, Jennie. 

Clarke, Frank B. 
Clayton, Geo. Alex. 
Clemen, Nellie. 

*Colles, May Evans. 
Cook, Alice Lillian. 
Courtice, John Thomas. 
Crawford, Edith Lillian. 
Crown, Eva. 

Currie, Flora A. 


Currie, Margaret Euphemia. 


*Davis, Della Maud. 
Decow, Jennie. 
*Delany, Harriet Evelyn. 
Denne, Margaret Jane. 
Dunlop, Ethel Denison. 
*Hdwards, Ethel. 
Erskine, Mary Frances. 
Evans, Gertrude Beattie. 
Evans, Maggie A. 
Ferguson, Lexie. 
Fry, Lillian Emma. 
Fyle, Carrie Edith. 
Golden, William John. 
Hallett, Elizabeth. 
Hanlon, James Raymond. 
Harry, Frank Thomas. 
Harvey, Albert. 
Haslam, Nellie Mary. 
Hastings, Ida Alberta. 
Hewett, Clara A. 
Hill, Russel Neil. 
Hogg, Annie Maud. 
Holmes, Mary Gertrude. 
Hunter, Lizzie M. 
Inch, William John. 
*Inglis, Edna Louise. 
Isbister, Lilla Belle. 
Isbister, Nina Jeannette. 
James, Mary ° Rebecca. 
Jarmin, Frances Alma. 
Johnston, Jennie Ann. 
Johnstone, Maggie Ann. 
Jose, Edith Jane. 


Keenan, Jennie. 

*Kirkwood, Margaret Pattullo. 
Kinsley, Jean Mabel. 
Lanigan, Kate A. 

Livens, May. 

*Martin, Lewis Alex. 
Menzies, John Sinclair. 
Miller, Minnie Jane. 
Moore, Eleanor Louise. 

*Moran, Mary Elizabeth. 
Muckle, Mary Jane. 
Munzu, May Hamilton. 
Mackenzie, Anna Mabel. 
McAsey, Nellie Elizabeth. 

*McClive, Fanny T. 
McCracken, Mary Elvira. 
McDonald, Thos. Albert. 
McKitterick, Annie Ellen. 
McMillan, Helen. 


+*Nelson, Marcus Octavius. 


Ness, Arthur Edward. 

Norris, Sarah Martha. 

Norton, Jane Ann E. 

Olver, Clara Henrietta. 

Pettit, Etta. 

Pettapiece, Bell Frances. 

Platt, Addie Mabel. \ 
Potts, Florence Almenda. 

Precious, John Hunt, 

Putnam, Cora Hstelle. 
Redmond, Jessie. 
Richardson, Geo. Parker. 
Ross, Viola. 

Rowe, Carrie Melissa. 

*Rowe, Florence Mabel. 
Sheppard, Fannie. 

Shier, Edith Amanda. 
Simpson, Isabelle. 
Smillie, Jennie. 
Smith, Ida. 

Smith, Jessie Wallace. 
Smith, Estella Olive. 
Smith, Dora J. M. 
Smyth, Ina Gertrude 
Steele, Ida Esther. 

*Steiner, Estelle Sophy. 
Stokes, Maggie. - 
Tackaberry, Edith Maude. 
Thomas, Mary Elizabeth. 
Thompson, Mary Elizabeth. 

*Thomson, May. 

Tilson, Anna. 

*Tunnah, Mary Graham. 
Vardon, Mabel Sadie. 
Walker, Laura Harvey. 
Walsh, Elizabeth E. 
Warnica, Edna Medora. 
Weaver, Ora. 

Weir, Lucie Mussen. 
Wilcox, Louise Alice. 
Winn, Elizabeth Gertrude. 
Total—124. 


aa aa a ee ENS BR eee ee 
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* Honors. 


+ Medalist. 
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7) Second-class Certificates granted wnder subsection 8, section 4, cap. 291, R.S.O. 1897. 


Hindle, George, B.A. 
Martin, Arthur, B.A. 


Potter, Lucy Eleanor, B.A. 
Total—s. 


6. KINDERGARTEN CERTIFICATES, 1900. 


Bignell, Florence. 
Bucham, Georgie. 
Bradshaw, Olive: 
Cameron, Alison. 
Courtney, Hdith. 
Cassidy, Delores 
Davidson, Annie S. 
Evans, Ella A. 
*Fuller, Alice. 
Grant, Alice. 
Greene, Evelyn. 
Jamieson, Isabel. 
Jones, A. Edith. 
Kidd, Maud. 
Love, Mabel. 
McConnell, Lulu. 
Martin, May EK. 
Nudel, Louise. 
Purser, Eliza M. 


Allan, Maud. 
Anglin, Frances. 
*Anderson, Alice M. 
*Carlyle, Blanche. 
Chamberlain, Florence. 
Chamberlain, Lillian. 
Doughty, Ethel M. 
Doble, Florence. 
*Dyke, Eunice. 
*Edwards, Maude M. 
Fawcett, Marie. 
Grant, Annie C. 
Grant, Isabella C. 
Galloway, Ruby. 
Holman, Nellie. 
*Henry, Mina. 
Keith, Margaret. 


Directors. 


Phillips, Florence. 
Randall, Minnie. 
Rattray, Margie. 
Ready, Evelyn. 
*Reikie, Helen. 
*Robinson, Violet. 
Rupert, May. 
Sullivan, Frances. 
Saunders, May I. 
Small, Alma. 
Thomson, Annie 8, 
Thompson, Alice. 
Whitton, Jean. 
Warner, Ella. 
Wilson, Irene. 
Withers, Nellie. 
Woodcock, Henrietta. 


Woods, Ida. 
Total—37. 


Assistants. 


*Kittridge, Bella Stuart. 
Loucks, Grace. 
Lawrence, Allie Dee. 
Lowrie, Gertrude M. 
McTaggart, Helen. 

*Moore, Augusta E. 
Macorquodale, Maud L. 

*Millichamp, Florence. 
Rush, Lillian Hamilton. 
Robertson, Maud. 
Ritchie, Edith L. 

Scott, Margaret. 
Somerville, Mary G. 
Welch, Frances E. 

*Wigle, Colnette V. 
Webber, Mabel. 
Wilson, Grace. Total—34. 


7. Domestic ScIENCE CERTIFICATES, 1900. 


Bowditch, Florence K. 
Fleming, Catherine E., B.A. 
Higgins, Lulu. 

Hunter, Alison Jean. 
Hunter, Ida M. 

Jenkinson, Gertrude. 


Milligan, Kathleen Maude. 
McBeth, Mrs. Emma. 
Parsons, Minnie Radcliffe. 
Ross, Nellie C., B.A. 
Sutherland, Grace. 
Total—11. 


*Honors. 
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8. TEMPORARY AND EXTENDED CERTIFICATES IssueD Durine 1900. 
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APPENDIX N.—MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL AND BOARDS 
OF EXAMINERS ; LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS. 


1. MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL Councit, 1899-1900. 


EDUCATIONAL CoUNCIL. 


Under the provisions of section 5, cap. 291, R. S. O., 1897. the following gentlemen were 
appointed members of the Educational Council : : 

James Loudon, M.A., LL.D , President of the University of Toronto. 

Maurice Hutton, M.A., of Toronto University. 

The Rev. N. Burwash, M.A., Lu.D., Chancellor of Victoria University. 

The Rev. William Clark, M.A., D C.L, F.R.S.C., of Trinity University. 

A. P. Knight, M.A.. M.D., of Queen’s University. 

A. B. MacCallum, B.A., Ph. D., of University of Toronto, : 

The Rey. J. H. Farmer, B.A., LL D., of McMaster University. 

Alfred Baker, M.A., of University of Toronto. 

The Rev. J. R. Teefy, M.A., LL.D., Principal of St. Michael’s College. 

W. Tytler, B.A., Public School Inspector, Guelph. 

Cortez Fessenden, M.A., Principal of Collegiate Institute, Peterborough. 

G. H. Armstrong, M.A., B. Paed, Principal of Borden St. Public School, Toronto. 


W. PAKENHAM, B. A., JAMES LOUDON, M. A., LL.D., 
Registrar. Chairman, 
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2. Boarps or EXAMINERS FoR 1900. 


— (1) Public School Leaving or Part I. Junior Leaving Board. 


W. A. Ballard, M.A., I.P.S., Hamilton. 


A. Carruthers, M.A., Toronto. 


(2) High School Leaving and University Matriculation Board. 
W. J. Alexander, B. A., Ph. D., Toronto G. W. Johnston, B.A., Ph. D., Toronto Uni- 


University. 


A. J. Bell, M.A., Ph. D., Victoria University, 


Toronto. 
R. R. Bensley, B.A., Toronto University. 


Pelham Edgar, B.A., Ph.D., Victoria Univer- 


_ sity, Toronto. 
W. H. Fraser, B.A., Toronto University. 


W. L. Goodwin, D. Sc., Queen’s University, 


‘Kingston. 


L. E. Horning, M.A., Ph. D., Victoria Uni- 


versity, Toronto. 


versity. 


A. E. Lang, B.A., Victoria University, Toronto. 


W. J. Loudon, B.A., Toronto University. 

A.C. McKay, B. A., McMaster University, 
Toronto. 

A. B. Nicholson, B. A., Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 

A. Odell, I.P.S., Cobourg. 

W. Prendergast, B.A., Toronto. | 

A. H. Young, M. A., Trinity University, 
Toronto. 


(3) Commercial Diploma Board. 
G. W. Johnston, F. C. A., Upper Canada E. OC. Srigley, Woodstock, 


College, Toronto. 


(4) Commercial Specialist Board. 


W. J. Dobbie, B.A., Guelph. 


W. E. Evans, Galt. 


(5) Kindergarten Board. 


Miss E. Cody, Toronto Normal School. 
J. L. Hughes, I.P.S8., Toronto. 


Miss Jean Laidlaw, London. 
Miss M.E. Macintyre, Toronto Normal School. 


(6) Normal School Board. 


C. A. Barnes, M.A., I.P.S., London. 
R. H. Cowley, M.A., I.P.S., Ottawa. 
I. Day, B.A,, I.P.S., Orillia. 
J. S. Deacon, 1.P.S., Milton. 


W. E. Groves, Toronto. 

A. A. Jordan, Prescott. 

D. A..Maxwell, M.A., LL.B., Ph. D., I.P.S., 
Windsor. 


(7) Examiners in Practical Teaching at the Normal Schools. 


A. Brown, I.P.S., Morrisburg. 

J. H. Carson, I.P.S., London. — 

W. H. G. Colles, B.A., I.P.S., Chatham. 
R. H. Cowley, M.A., I.P.S., Ottawa. 

A. B. Davidson, B.A.. I.P.8., Newmarket. 
T. Hilliard, I.P.S., Waterloo. 

J. H. Knight, I P.S., Lindsay. 


F. L. Michell, M.a., I.P.S., Perth. 

J. McBrien, I.P.S., Mt. Albert. 

D. McDiarmid, M.D., I.P.S., Maxville. 
R. Park, I.P.S., Chatham. 

J. H. Smith, I.P.S., Hamilton. 

J.J. Tilley, I. Co. M.S., Toronto. 


(8) Normdl College Board. 


T. Carscadden, M.A., Galt. 
J. D. Christie, B.A., Simcoe. 
C. L. Crassweller, B.A., Essex. 
J. A. Fife, B.A., Peterboro’. 
’ J. Houston, M.A., Clinton. 
T. A. Kirkconnell, B.A., Port Hope. 
J. H. McGeary, M.A., St. Thomas. 


J. Marshall, M.A., Kingston. 

T. H. Redditt, B.A., Barrie. 

G. H. Reed, B.A., B. Paed, Markham. 
EK. O. Sliter, M.A., Kingston. 

G. A. Smith, B.A., Toronto, 

J. G. Witton, B.A., Walkerton. 


(9) Model School Board. 


E. D. Parlow, Ottawa. 
Miss M. T. Scott, Toronto, 


eal 1 White, Toronto. 


(10) Art School Board. 


F. M. Bellsmith, Toronto. 

A. C. Casselman, Toronto. 

A. H. Howard, Toronto. 

M. Matthews, Toronto. 

C. M. Manley, Toronto. 

Rev. Bro. Maxentius, Toronto. 


T. R. Roseburgh, Toronto. 
W. A. Sherwood, Toronto. 
L. B. Stewart, Toronto. 
W. L. Symons, Toronto, 
A. J. Reading, Toronto. 


(11) Domestic Science Board. 


Miss M. Kennedy, Hamilton. 


Miss N. C. Ross, B.A., Toronto. 
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APPENDIX O.—SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE; UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO ; COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


I. Aynuat Report or tHE Scuoon or Practican ScrENcE, 
To the Hon. k. Harcourt, M.A., M.P.P., Minister of Education. 


Sir:—I have the honor to submit the annual report of the School of Practical 


Science for the year 1900. 


The calendar year not being conterminous with the academic year, this report will 
cover the second term of the academic year 1899-1900 and the first term of the academic 
year 1900-1901, except when otherwise stated. ; 

The number of students in attendance at the school was as follows : ? 


ScHOOL oF SctENcE STUDENTS. 


2nd Term Ist Term 

Taking full courses Session 1899-1900 Session 1900-1901 

TRV Col cree Me crave thre San ie eater na. S BO a eae. ana Dh 

ET SN Car stimocent.. 0. Pees MRE bs ee Nat ADEE, Fees tinnis itive 59 

TMU CALS Serna are oe Pee ON ED VNUs tone At ag Gi 32 

TENS YCOAT HU Ott ta Sisk Mantle ha Gh urea. (ak a ho LOO aaa ene git 21 

Poking) partial cOursess .% 0s-As wi ier) ae eck OU ea te ed H 3 

182 226 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


2nd Term lst Term 
Session 1899-1900 Session 1900-1901 
IGS ae Ae OU AN aL Toca en Sneae TR CR BD Ses 74 RSPR Be WBS AUN palit 23 


__ The students of the School of Practical Science taking full courses are required to 
take University lectures in Mathematics and Physics. 
The attendance at these lectures was as follows : 


2nd Term lst Term 
Session 1899-1900 Session 1900-1901 
\ LATE MaAbiCs te ele ert ta he oho Pace RE BOR rte RPV aA 169 
PAV GLCH Me a) et napa wre titan, Mae NE ee LE Mat i 1d DLE pi Raed 137 


The fees from the regular and occasional students of the School of Practical Science 
for the academic year 1899 1900 were $11,324.45 being an increase of $2,711.60 on the 
fees of the previous year, 

Of the above amount $1,690 were paid to the Bursar of the. University of Toronto 
under the authority cf an Order-in-Council dated June 18th, 1900, and the remainder 
$9,634.45 to the Hon. the Provincial Treasurer. 

The number of regular students who presented themselves for examination at the 
annual examinations of the academic year 1899-1900 was one hundred and sixty-one, Of 


_ these one hundred and twenty-seven passed. 


One candidate for a special certificate passed the final examination. 

The number of graduates was thirty-four. The total number of graduates to date is 
two hundred and seventy. 

The following statement shows the geographical distribution of the graduates now 
living : ; 


Cand en Ne ca he NS BOT ee ON es 194i siete we © io 
Ldn GEST! SO UTS Ira SN Rn eR OR DOV ye Lanawam oO} 
LENO TA OUnETIGs eat k sec hese elie Pe Sy LAG ae 4 
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The number of graduates who proceeded to the degree of B.A.Sc. at the University 


examinations of 1900 was ten. The total number of graduates who have received the de- 
gree of B.A.Sc. is seventy-three. 


The total number of graduates who have received the degree of O.E. in the Univer- 


sity of Toronto is sixteen. 

One graduate has proceeded to the degree of E.E., two to the degree of M.E, (Mining 
Engineer) and one to the degree M.E. (Mechanical Engineer) in the University of To- 
ronto. 


The regular courses in the school are : 


. Civil Engineering (including Sanitary Engineering). 
Mining Engineering. 

. Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

. Architecture. : 

. Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 


Cu 08 tS 


The following statement shows the courses of lectures and practical instruction, the 
instructors, and the number of students taking the various courses : 


Supsects TAuGHT By THE Facutry oF THE ScHOooL or SCIENCE, 


Number of Students. 


Subjects. Instructors. 2nd Term. | 1st Term, 
Session Session 
1899-1900. 1900-01. 


LEFF TY cs | NS (| eS ee ————————. | ——— 


Organicand inorganic chemistry ) |W. H. Ellis, M.A. M.B., Professor....... 
Applied chemistry ............ J. W. Bain, B.A. Se., Demonstrator ...... 174 214 
PNSSAYIUIG TS is cars ees kee oe ame A. H. A. Robinson, B. A. Sc., Fellow ..... 
LINOEALOPY Ee. oy oe beter bs ds ) 
Potrorraphy ose). hoes | |A. P. Coleman. M.A., Ph.D., Professor.... 
IE TAN Ero V ay na eis + |G. R. Mickle, B.A., Lecturer ............. 139 172 
Mining and ore dressing ...... | )M. B. Weekes, B.A., Sc., Fellow.......... 
IOTIMAR 0 ue UN pe ate J 
SSEBLICH Unie ont EEG Les wore i 
Dynamics Sop Se eae pase | 
Strength of materials ...... ., a . 
Theory of construction.......- 1/5" A™ Dut BA. Leenuree eo) 
4 achine spre EN ata Sata Ce r|R. W. Angus, B.A. Sc., Lecturer ........ \ 180 223 
Podeantica: St hie Seca oe A. H. Harkness, B.A., Se., Fellow........ | 
Thermodynamics and theory of | W. Monds, B.A. Sc. Fellow .............. J 
the steam engine .......... om 
“ie ELE RSM aie IR RS J 
BUER WINE cA Aa yak a eis oe eae ) 
PMEEDILOCLULO Noe ae oo aus , 
Plumbing, heating and ventila- ||O. H. C. Wright, B.A. Sc., Lecturer ...... \ 173 207 
PORT iG ha hie skis stds ate | |J. T. M. Burnside, B.A.Sc., Fellow....... 
Mortars and cements.......... | 
Brick and stone masonry ..... J 
Surveying J LPN ee ) 
Geodesy and astronomy ...... Let Bh aStaware. DUE Se iscaheree ; 
Spherical trigonometry........ \. A. T. Laing B. AP Hes Demnonsicatar ae t 169 203 
Beast saares< o.oo. ed: : 
Descriptive geometry ......... J 
MUROGINIGIOY Vise 0s Secs Faas cae } 
UE AES a eee . ‘ 
Dynamo-slectrical machinery.. }/n’ ° Smaliperce, Grad, SEB ect} 108 136 
Mechanics of machinery.... .. | |~° ~° 2 Sia a i ae 
Rigid dynamics. ............ J 


: 
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re eS Se eg 
Supsects TAUGHT BY THE Facu.ty oF THE University oF ToRONTO. 


Number of Students. 


Subjects. Instructors. 2nd Term, |} ist Term, . 
F Session Session 
1899-1900. 1900-61. 


PNK Ot Seles Or a aT ae ) 
"EIS 46 CR) 9 a | 
3 | |Alfred Baker, M.A, Professor..... een ne 

Hane aoe yk WET eee rj}. T. Debury,’B.A:, Lecturer. ..:...:.... 130 169 
Analytical geometry .......... He Dawson che Wollaw 
OFA Gs) Ear ar Pee gees ea amg: eh Cian Ra | ra a Seb chs sree 
BMAP EQUI Yo i 556 ooo oe ho aks J 
Send gotte THEO. M.A., LL.D., Professor...) 

ATE. ply Sion a ee ern Wee segs . J. Loudon, B.A., Demonstrator........ 
Poe, eRe OS, SIMONE Chintik isch Thagtatree hehe te \ 11 137 
H Ween ised eee reese YJ. C. McLennan, B.A., Ph.D., Demonstrat. | 

eee Cec nes ale a einai tet G. R. Anderson, M.A., Lecture Assistant... ) 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Drartina Rooms. 


The attendance at the School this year is so large that it was found necessary to fit 
_ up part of the assembly hall as a drafting room, the remaindor being used as a lecture 
room for the same year. Should the first year class next session prove larger than the 
present one the whole of this room will be required for drafting purposes. The division 
of the classes rendered necessary by the lack of accommodation in the other laboratories 
renders the work of instruction both difficult and unsatisfactory. The classes have now 
grown so large that in order to maintain the efficiency of the work in drafting the services 
of an additional instructor are necessary. 


ANALYTICAL AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


It is desirable to draw attention to the great inconvenience resulting from the 
crowded state of the Chemical Laboratories. 

The rooms now in use were designed for classes of about one-third the number of 
those at present using them. The necessary consequence of this is that either the stu- 
dents are hampered in their work from overcrowding, or, in trying to avoid this, time 
and energy are wasted by doubling classes and teaching in detachments what might just 
as well be taught at once. ; . 

The construction of the present laboratories is entirely out of date. Many of the 
rooms were intended for quite other purposes than those for which they are now used, 
and the problem of ventilation has always been a serious one. 

During the present year, a fan and a system of hoods have been fitted up in the east 
laboratory and are proving of great benefit. Similar improvements as well as a renewal 
of the floor are urgently needed in the west laboratory. 

All such improvements, however, although necessary to make the present conditions 
endurable cannot obviate the need of the department for a commodious, well planned, 
modern laboratory, suitable to the number of students and to the character of the work 
done. . 

MINERALOGY AND Minna. 


The only change made in this department during the year was the appointment of 
an additional attendant to look after the stamp mill and furnace rooms. There is no 
room available for further additions to the machinery or appliances, The lecture room 
for metallurgy is now ventilated but cannot accommodate the large class (the maximum 
number it will seat being 44 whereas there are 60 in one class) and consequently it has 
been necessary to give these lectures in another part of the building in a room not suited 
or the purpose. - 
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The great necessity ig additional room. Additions requiring more floor space should 
be made to the metallurgical plant, more floor space is also needed in the museum to 
exhibit material already on hand, and a great increase in the size of the lecture room is 
required. The floors in the museum and lecture rooms should be repaired. 


ELECTRICAL LABORATORY. 


Two batteries of storage cells have been set up in a suitable place and connected to 
separate switch boards so that they are now available for a variety of ugeful purposes 
such as photometry and the calibration of electrical measuring instruments. Three am- 
meters, two voltmeters and a wattmeter of which the laboratory stood in need have been 
purchased from the Weston Oo. A single-phase, alternating current motor with con- 
denser for starting have been added to the dynamo room, and we have also to record the 
gift by the Oanadian General Electric Co. of a Thomson recording wattmeter. The 
most pressing requirements are now a photometer room, additional dynamos, additions 
to our set of measuring instruments and cases for instruments. 


STEAM ENGINE AND. HyprRAULIC LABORATORIES. 


Additional injectors of different types should be installed for testing purposes. 
A good centrifugal pump with means of varying the speed and measuring the power 
is also required. 


TrEsts oF MATERIALS. 


A room fitted up with vice benches, forges and a small crucible furnace for the 
purpose of training students in making easy and short tests of metals and alloys should 
be provided with as little delay as possible. 


SURVEYING, PracticaL Astronomy, Eto. 


The surveying equipment has been increased by seven Surveyors’ Compasses and 
over a dozen chains, tapes, etc. This was necessitated by the increase in the number of 
students taking field work, which work can now be carried on without duplicating instruc- 
tion or having too large a number in a party in the field. 

In the event of a trigonometric survey of Oanada being inaugurated—which will 
probably be the case in the near future if Canada is to follow the lead of other civilized 
countries—the result will be that a number of students will turn their attention to high. 
er astronomical and geodetic work. The equipment of the School for such work is quite 
inadequate at present and should be supplemented by an astronomical transit instrument 
and a zenith telescope, a small building should be erested for their reception to serve as 
an observatory. The total cost would be about two thousand dollars, but the School 
would thus be placed in a position to give instruction in those subjects, which at present 
it is not prepared to give. 

New BulILpine. 


If the School is to fulfil its functions properly, additional space is absolutely neces- 
sary. The recommendations made in the last annual report must remain practically 
unchanged after a year’s further consideration of the subject. They were as follows : 

It is proposed that a new building be erected on the lot or lots between the present 
School of Science grounds and Oollege Street. This may involvethe removal of Old Wycliffe 
College, now occupied by the Toronto Technical School. All the work now done in the 
older part of the School of Practical Science building, viz., Analytical and Applied 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology and Mining should be removed to the new building and 
the space thus vacated utilized for the expansion of the departments which remain. The 
new building should provide for the expansion in the subjects allotted to it, 

It might be possible to take joint action with the University authorities and erect a 
buil ding which would serve the requirements of the Arts course in Mineralogy and 
Geology as well as those of the School of Science in the subjects above mentioned, 


e 
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It would be well if the ground south and south-east of the School of Science and 


| _ north of College Street were reserved for the purposes of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology 


and Mining. 

In addition it would be well to consider the advisability of providing in the new 
building for a provincial museum in geology, mineralogy, mining and applied chemistry. 
The collections belonging to the Province, to the University and to the School of Science 
might form the necleus of sucha museum. Strangers and others seeking information on 
these subjects ought not to be forced to undergo the trouble and loss of time consequent 
upon visiting the separate institutions in which these collections are now housed. 

| | J. GALBRAITH, 
Toronto, December, 1900. Principal. 


2. ANNUAL REPoRT oF THE UNIversiItTy or Toronto. 


To His Honour, the Honourable Sir Oliver Mowat, K, C. M. Gr Lneutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Ontario, Visitor of the University of Toronto. 


_ May it Please Your Honour : 


The Ohancellor, Vice-Chancellor and members of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto have the honor to present their report upon the condition and progress of the 
University for the year 1899-1900. 

The following tabulated statement of the admission to degrees, and ad eundem 
statum, and of the members who matriculated in the different faculties from June, 1899, 
to June, 1900, is submitted :— 
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During the year thirteen hundred and thirteen candidatés were examined in the 
different faculties and departments, as follows: 


Haculty of Dawe is Fo ick MAG Pepe ee ee ae Tate a a 10 
Faculty of Medigine 2 etapa te ne oe ee ee ee 0 let a Ik Se 243 
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Department ol Hnpinecritie. 6.65.44 o. o5 hens Ae dts ee ae ee 4 
Bote i sct in aw ee Meee Mild ees athe Op lee eed 1313 


OHARLES MOSS, 
| Vice-Chancellor, 
Toronto, December 3rd, 1900. 


3. ANNUAL Report oF THE CoUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY oF ToRONTO. 


Lo His Honour, the Honourable Sir Oliver Mowat, K. C. M. G., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Ontario, Visitor of the University of Toronto. 


May it Please Your Honour: 


The Oouncil of the University of Toronto begs leave to present to Your Honour the 
following report for the academic year ending with the 30th June, 1900 :— 
i In view of the present and prospective needs of the University as regards those 
branches of learning, the teaching of which, under the Federation Act, is entrusted to 


the University of Toronto, the Council deems it expedient to set forth, somewhat in de- - 


tail, the history of the development of this work, with special reference to the subjects 
of physics, biology, physiology, chemistry, mineralogy and geology, and psychology. 

“The movement in favor of practical instruction in the sciences may be said to have 
begun in 1874 with the adoption of a resolution, by the Senate of the University, in 
favor of making laboratory work obligatory in the undergraduate science course. In 
pursuance of this policy it became necessary to establish and equip laboratories which 
would afford facilities for this purpose. 

No step, however, was taken in this direction until December, 1875, when a report 
by the undersigned, regarding the organization of the School of Practical Science and 
the laboratories referred to, was made to the Government, and adopted on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Crooks, then Minister of Education. Acting along the lines of this 
report, the Government proceeded to erect a building for the accommodation of the 
School of Practical Science, and in 1878 the necessary University funds were appropri- 
ated for the equipment of laboratories. Three of these laboratories, viz., the Chemical, 
Mineralogical and Geological, and Biological Laboratories, were installed in the School of 
Science Building, whilst the Physical Laboratory was accommodated in the Main Build- 
ing, in the rooms formeriy occupied by the Chemical Department. 

The accommodation thus provided very soon became quite inadequate, owing to the 
rapid development of those departments, and new arrangements became necessary. This 
was especially the case with respect to Biology, which in 1888 was transferred to the 
new building, at present constituting the east wing of the existing Biological Building. 
In 1890, partly in consequence of the fire, this building was further enlarged to afford 
accommodation for the Museum of Natural History. In this new portion place was 
found for the Primary Medical Department, and to it also was transferred, from the 
School of Practical Science the Department of Mineralogy and Geology. In 1889 the 
Physiological Laboratory was established in the east wing of the Biological Building. In 
1892 the Psychological Laboratory was established in the Main Building, in rooms former- 
ly occupied by the Biological Department. F inally, in 1894, the Chemical Department 
was transferred from the School of Practical Science to the new Chemical Building. 
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_ Some idea of the magnitude of the work to be overtaken on the practical side of 
science instruction in the University may be obtained from the following statement as to 
the number of students receiving laboratory instruction during the session of 1899-1900: 


pests of 
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The number for the present session of 1900-1901 shows in every case a considerable 
increase over the above figures. ; 

It should be noted that the above laboratories are required, under the curriculum, to 
afford facilities for the instruction of undergraduates, and also for the prosecution of 
post-graduate work. By reference to the appended letters from the professors in charge 
of the laboratories, it will be seen that there is a pressing necessity for more liberal 
allowances for annual maintenance than have been possible for the last four years, in 
consequence of the straightened financial circumstances of the University. 

In the case of certain latoratories, however, the accommodation and equipment are 
_ quite inadequate for the work to be done. Indeed, in the Department of Mineralogy 
and Geology, not only is a new building and equipment required, but also a reorganiza- 
tion of the teaching staff. In fairness to the present temporary staff in this department, 
it should be noted that, notwithstanding the absence of proper facilities, the work done 
has been of a very creditable character. The Council has already taken occasion in 
former reports to direct the attention of your Honour to the pressing necessities of this 
department. In consideration of the relationship which the subjects of Mineralogy and 
Geology bear to the development of the mineral resources of the Province, the Oouncil is 
of the opinion that these claims should no longer be postponed. The Council would 
suggest, as the most economical plan for meeting the requirements of the case, some form 
of co-operation between the University and the School of Practical Science, by which the 
Mineralogical and Geological Departments of both institutions could be provided for in 
one building, and their collections of specimens united in a common museum. : 

Since its organization, in 1889, the work of the Physiological Laboratory has been 
carried on in certain rooms in the Biological Building. The requirements of both Biology | 
and Physiology, as regards increased accomodation, render it necessary to make provision 
elsewhere for the subject of Physiology. This necesslty has arisen in part from the re- 
cent change in the method of instruction of medical students, by which laboratory in- 
struction in Physiology is now required in the second year of the Primary Oourse. 

The Physical Laboratory is also in urgent need of extended accommodation. Its 
work is carried on at present in a number of rooms in the main building, which are un- 
suitable, having been designed originally for other purposes. Notwithstanding the addi- 
tion of several rooms from the Residence wing, the space now available is quite inadequate 
to accommodate properly the large numbers of students who require to take laboratory 
work in Physics. In this connection it should be remembered that the numbers have of late 
years been largely increased by the accession of students of ‘Engineering and Medicine, 
all of whom are required to take Physics as part of their course. Unless the work in 
Physics is to be still further cramped and impeded, it will be necessary at an early date 
to erect a separate building especially designed for the purposes of this department. 
This building should be a plain and substantial structure somewhat in the style of the 
Chemical Building, and its site should be convenient to that of the other science build- 
ings. 

In the Department of Psychology there are at present upwards of 200 students, of 
whom 64 receive laboratory instruction, The work of the Psychological Laboratory is 
now carried on in several rooms dispersed over the Main Building, while it has been 
necessary to utilize the west examination hall as a lecture room—a room quite unsuited 
to the purpose, owing to its defective acoustic properties.: These difficulties could be 
overcome by the erection of the proposed Physical Laboratory, since the space occupied 
at present by Physics in the main building would then be available for Psychology and 
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for other purposes. In like manner, if the propesed changes as regards Physiology and 
Mineralogy and Geology were made, space would be available in the Biological Building 
for the projected Botanical Museum and also for the further development of Vegetable 
Physiology. In the interests of Forestry it is desirable that the Biological Department 
should be in a position to furnish facilities for investigations relating thereto both on the 
Botanical and on the Zoological side. 

In the last report of the Council attention was directed to the necessity of provid- 
ing one or two lecture rooms, similar to those in the Chemical and Biological Buildings, 
with seating capacity for three or four hundred students, and suitable for the accommo- 
dation of the larger classes in various subjects. The Council desires again to direct the 
attention of your Honotr to this matter. 

A department of University work which is important, both as regards the present 
organization of the institution and its future progress is that of post-graduate study. A 


movement in this direction was inaugurated through the establishment of the fellowship | 


system in 1882. The object of that system was to encourage post-graduate study, and 
at the same time to obtain assistance in tutorial work. So far as post-graduate study 
was concerned the system proved unsatistactory,owing to the excessive amount of tutorial 
duties laid upon the incumbents of the fellowships, and also owing to the lack of a defi- 
nite object, such as is afforded, under present conditions, by the degree of Ph.D. 

The desirability of establishing this degree was affirmed by the Senate in 1883, but 
owing to various circumstances final action in the matter was not taken until 1897. Not- 
withstanding the fears expressed by some, it is gratifying to report that a marked stimu- 
lus has been given to post-graduate study by the establishment of this degree. The 
number of graduates proceeding to the degree of Ph.D. has increased from 14 in 1899-00 
to 21 during the present session. 

The Oouncil is gratified to report that the periodical entitled ‘“ University Studies,” 
established in 1897 for the purpose of affording a medium for the publication of papers 
of original research by members of the Faculty and graduate students, is meeting with 
continued success. Up to the present time the series published includes 17 papers. This 
publication has proved of great advantage to the University library, owing to the fact that 
valuable scientific periodicals from various countries are received in exchange for it ; and 


incidentally the reputation of the University in the advancement of scientific knowledge ~ 


has been largely extended. 

The attention of the Council has been directed of late to the importance of the sub- 
ject of higher commercial education in its relation to the development of the commerce 
and industry of the country. It has been suggested that the Oouncil should direct the 
attention of undergraduates of marked business capacity to the desirability of entering 
upon a commercial career. With this suggestion the Council is fully in accord. With- 
in the University, in the various courses of study, are to be found all the means re- 
quired to fit the student for entering upon such a career. In the Political Science course 
especially it is intended in the future to give increased attention to the investigation of 
commercial problems, and in this connection, it may be stated that arrangements are in 
progress for the delivery of a course of lectures upon Economic Geography. A beginning 
has already been made towards a collection of statistical documents and other material 
relating to the resources and commerce of foreign countries, as well as of Oanada. This 
collection is being properly arranged and indexed, and willbe placed at the disposal of 
those who are interested. 

The attention of your Honour is directed to the following letters addressed to the 


President by the heads of various departments regarding the requirements for the more 


efficient teaching of the various subjects of study :— 


THE PRESIDENT, 
University of Taneiie! 


My Dear President : 


I beg to submit my reporton the present condition of the department under my 
charge. 

In view of the proposed amalgamation of the Trinity Medical Faculty with that of 
the University, I call attention to the fact that my lecture room is already filled by the 
Arts and Medical students in attendance on the elementary lectures on Biology. Should 
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the amalgamation take place it will be necessary to separate ‘the Medical students from 


_ the Arts, and to deliver a course specially suited to the former, which I shall be quite 


prepared to do to facilitate the proposed fusion. 

Another result will be the inadequacy of the Elementary Laboratory to deal with 
any larger classes of Medical students than we have at present. I think we must in any 
case consider the necessity of offering additional practical instruction to the Medical 
classes in Elementary Biology and Histology. Two hours a week is inadequate. I have 
not sufficiently considered how'this should be met, but I wbelieve with additional class 
assistance and apparatus it will not prove insurmountable. As far as the First and 
Second Year Arts students’ requirements go, the laboratory is sufficiently large. 

The same statement, however, cannot be made with regard to the laboratories origi- 
nally reserved for Third and Fourth Year Arts students. In all 20 places were provided 
(12 in the third year and 8 in the fourth year), but since 93-94, when there were 37 
students, I have been obliged to encroach on the Physiological Laboratory for the 
accommodation of the Fourth Year students. During the last two years it would have 
been possible to replace the Fourth Year students in their own laboratory, had not special 
arrangements in connection with their work been made in the Physiological Laboratory, 
which made it undesirable to move them, especially in view of another immediate rise in 
numbers. It may be, of course, that the fall is due to an increasing number of students 
entering the professions direct from the High Schools, but the indications from the lower 
years are that the number may again rise. 

As long as Professor Macallum’s practical classes in Physiology only dealt with the 
Fourth Year students in Arts, their doing their Morphological work in the same laboratory 
was not productive of much difficulty, but the recent extension to the large medical class 
of the second year of instruction in Practical Physiology produces a difficulty which will 
become more formidable with the larger class which will have to be instructed next year. 
Professor MacCallum, has, I understand, already addressed you on this subject. 

Some further accommodation is nacessary for practical work in Botany, If, as I 

understand is possible, the Bacteriologist te the Provincial Board of Health is obliged 


to move out of the room he at present occupies on account of its inadequate size, the 


room in question may be devoted to this purpose. 

I am gratified to be able to report that important additions have been made to the 
Biological Museum in the past year. For the proper display of these it will be neces-. 
sary to complete the plan for cases originally proposed. It is also much to be desired 
that the portion of the museum intended to be devoted tu botany should be equipped as 
soon as possible. The necessary preliminary to this is of course the disposition elsewhere 
of the Ferrier Mineral collection. 

I have to report that considerable progress has been made since September in the 
preparation of a museum catalogue—even more necessary for a museum than for a 
library. This has been possible by the employment of Mr. Cornish to do the routine - 
work. After our collections have been catalogued I intend to propose that there should 
be a museum assistant, capable of adding to the preparations of special educational 
value. I have myself devoted a very great deal of time to this work, but it should be in 
the hands of some one who can devote himself exclusively to it. 

Yours truly, 
R. Ramsay Wrieut, 


- Biological Department, 


University of Toronto, Jan. 8th, 1901. 


-Presipent Loupon, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Toronto. 

Dear Mr. President,—Permit me to bring to your attention the question of further 
accommodation of students in the Department of Physiology. 

Since 1889 the teaching in Physiology has been conducted in the Biological Depart- 
ment building, the accommodation in which up to 1898-9 proved to be adequate. In 
addition to lectures the course of instruction embraced demonstrations given in the large 
lecture room, attended by the students of Medicine of the Second Year and laboratory 
work taken only by the Honour Arts students of the Fourth Year Natural Science Course 

In the large laboratory in the southwestern corner of the Department Building. 
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In 1898-9 it was decided to alter the course of instruction for medical students in 
order to bring it in accord with University requirements here and elsewhere and with 
the principle that all science teaching should be as practical as the subject would permit. 
In consequence the room that was used for Practical Physiology for honour students in 
natural science had to be employed as the only available one for holding classes of medi- 
cal students in Practical Physiology, although it is manifestly too small for the purpose. 
This room will accommodate about from twenty to twenty-five students working together’ 
Last session there were fifty-nine students in the class and this compelled a division of 
the class into three groups and a corresponding increase in the hours of instruction 
given by myself and the Assistant Demonstrator. This session there are one hundred and 
three students in the class, and one hundred are taking practical instruction in Physi- 
ology in groups of from twenty-four to twenty-six, each of which is too large for the 
room, but as it is impossible to find time for other groups these cannot be constituted of 
a smaller number of students. It must also be noted that the room is now used for 
instruction in Practical Morphology of Fourth Year Natural Science students and the 
tables and other fixtures placed for them in the room diminishes the space which would 
otherwise be available. 

The difficulty of lack of accommodation will be greater next session when the class 
in Practical Physiology will contain about one hundred and twenty students. 

The fact is that the attendance in the Biological Department has greatly outgrown 
the accommodation of the building and what was sufficient for the classes in Biology and 
Physiology together appears to be required for Biology alone. There is, consequently, no 


possibility of making additional accommodation in the Biological Building for the greatly . 


increased attendance in Physiology. 
I would ask, therefore, that a new Physiological Laboratory be provided. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. B. Macatium. 
The University of Toronto, 
January 30th, 1901. 


J. Loupon, LL.D., 
President of the University of Toronto. 


S1r,—The additional accommodation assigned to the Department of Psychology in 
tne old Residence Building is found to be of the greatest service, especially as regards the 


work of graduate students. On the other hand the extension has entailed a good deal of - 


expense, since the desirability of conducting the various researches independently and 
simultaneously has made the acquisition of additional apparatus necessary. In view of 
these circumstances, I think it not unreasonable to ask this year for a larger allowance 
than usual. The increase will, however, be only temporary, since it is due solely to the 
altered conditions and the necessity of fitting up the new rooms. I ask therefore, for 
this year, for five hundred dollars, out of which, as formerly, I propose to pay my second 
assistant. 

In asking for this amount I should like to direct the attention of the Goverment to 
the fact that in almost every great University the establishment of a Psychological Lab- 
oratory has been found a necessity, and large sums have been spent for this purpose in 
Europe as well as on this continent. I may mention in this connection the Universities 
of Harvard, Yale, Oornell, Columbia, Ohicago, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Clark, Leland 
Stanford, etc. The annual allowance for maintenance in these institutions is very much 


higher than in ovr own. E. g., in the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University, - 


where only a limited number of students (about 25) are accepted, the allowanca is $800 
per annum, and this after $6000.00 has been spent for the equipment of the rooms. It 
might not be superfluous to mention here that the number of students taking Psychology 
in our own University for the present year considerably exceeds 200. There are over 150 
pass students, 57 honour students, and 7 graduates (not including a few who do extra- 
mural work.) 

It is not my place to make a comparison between the laboratories of other univer- 
sities and that of our own with regard to the efficiency of the work done. Bat the 
number of graduates from our own laboratory who have found positions on the faculties 
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of other academic institutions does not seem to indicate an 


_ the extent and splendor of popular display, nor the amount of interest taken by the 
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; ‘ baretans | BOOL y essential inferiority in our 
work, nor is this indicated by the spirit in which our publications are tinea abroad. 


The most cursory glance must show that even if we are in some respects outstripped by 
such institutions as Harvard and Cornell, with their elaborate laboratory equipment, we 


_ are not behind them in proportion to the expenditure respectively involved. What has 


been said for years of the University of Toronto as a whole may fairly be applied to our 


_ Psychological Laboratory : We compete with fair success with the best institutions on this 
continent, although we are compelled to carry on the work with less than one half the finan- 


cial means. 


On this occasion I may be allowed to make a few remarks with regard to the place’ 


of research in university work. A great national or provincial university should not 
simply exist for the purpose of teaching a knowledge acquired somewhere else, but it 


should take an active part in the advancement of knowledge. Research is therefore in 


our days the very life and soul of a university. Without research, without an active 


_ participation in the progress of science, a university necessarily degenerates into a species. 
of medieval institution. The efficiency of a university should be measured not merely — 


by the number of students in attendance—for that is subject to many influences—nor dy 
public in university affairs (however helpful the latter may be to the institution), but 
rather by the amount accomplished in educational work and research work of a positive 
and lasting value. 

In this respect, I believe that the University of Toronto, in all its Departments, has 
been more successful during the last ten years than at any other period of its history ; 
nor does it lose anything by comparison with other institutions in this country. If this 
is better known abroad than in Toronto, it is not the fault of the University. I may be 
allowed in this connection to mention one fact: The publications by members of the 
staff, by graduates, and even by advanced undergraduate students of the University are 


- well known in the United States, very well known and carefully reviewed and commented 


ea 


on in France and Germany ; but they are scarcely noticed here in Oanada. 


It is true that the positive and lasting value of certain kinds of work is sometimes 


only recognized decades afterwards. It is to be hoped that a time is coming when the 
work of the University, done in these years, will find more adequate appreciation than is 
the case at present, and when the merits of the present head of the institution, who, in 
spite of the serious financial embarrassments, has done more than ever was accomplished 
hitherto to bring the University up to the level of the best institutions of this continent, 
will find due recognition. 

| I am very well aware that the Government and our colleagues on the faculty are 
fully in accord with this view, and that you, Mr. President, have, during all the years of 
your presidency, done everything possible to foster and advance this phase of university 
work, I venture to mention this matter, however, because it seems to me that correct 
views regarding the essential aims of academic work are not sufficiently prevalent among 


the public at large, by whom university matters are so often discussed. The disposition © 
‘in this country appears too general to look upon the university as a greater high school 


and to lay too much stress on the teaching side and too little on the research side of 
university work. The outcome of such views is the one-sided ideal of the great teacher, 


who draws the student up to his own level, and makes him ‘almost as perfect” as he igs 


himself. This is, I venture to think, an absolutely inadequate pedagogical ideal, which, 


even when realized, precludes progress, for all real intellectual and moral progress de- 


_pends on the pupil excelling his master in some respects. We should always try to put 
_ our students finally on a somewhat higher level than we ourselves occupy, so that they 


may go on, where we are obliged to stop. But this can be accomplished only when we 
cause our advanced and graduate students not only to perform exercises for becoming 
acquainted with the results and methods of the various branches of learning, but also 
afford them the opportunity of taking some part in the actual advance of their subject. 


In this sense research work is not only of a practical, but also of the highest educational 


value. It is one of the most essential factors in the education of the race. 
“What our University needs most of all is: greater facilities for the prosecution of 
research work, that is, more money and more time for the members of the staff who are 


_at present overburdened with lectures. 
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I am well aware of the financial difficulties with which our University has had to 
cope, and with which indeed it is still face to face, and I desire on behalf of the Psycho- 
logical Department to render my sincere thanks to the Government and to you, Mr. 
President, for what has been done in the past, but in view of the present needs, and 
having regard to all circumstances, I trust that the Government will not be disposed to 
consider as exhorbitant my request for increased financial support. 


I have the honour to be, Mr. President, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. KIRSCHMANN, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
PsYCHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Jan. 5th, 1901. 


The President, University of Toronto. 


Dear Mr. President,—I beg to submit the following statement regarding the needs 
of the department of Minerology and Geology :— 

From the point of view cf Applied Science, Toronto University is fairly well provid- 
ed for in the department of Mining Engineering, having four laboratories: for blowpipe 
work, assaying, milling, and rock section cutting ; a good stock of microscopes and thin 
sections ; and a museum containing collections of minerals, rocks, fossils and ores, a3 well 
as students’ collections for teaching purposes. The staff consists of a professor of Geol- 
ogy, a lecturer on mining and ore dressing, a demonstrator and a fellow, with two 
assistants for the management of the laboratories ; and the chemical side of the work is 
provided for by the professor of Chemistry and his assistants. 

On the Arts side, however, the Geological Department has very inadequate accom- 
modation, there being only two basement rooms for laboratory purposes, and two small 
rooms in different stories of the Biological Building for all other purposes of teaching and 
storage. The collections for use in teaching are meagre, and the excellent Ferrier collec- 
tion of minerals, being in the Biological Museum, is not readily available for students’ use. 
There is no serviceable microscopes for petrological work, only a very poor equipment of 
instruments for minerology, and scarcely any maps and ‘models of a modern kind. 

In a properly equipped geological department of a great University there should be 
provision for the teaching of Geology in all its branches, dynmanical, structural, strati- 
graphica], historical ; for minerology, crystallography and megascopic and microscopic 
lithology ; for palaeontolog y, vertebrate and invertebrate, as well as palacobotany; for. 
physiography and geography ; and for meteorology. 

To cover this ground the staff consists at present of an Acting Professor, most of 
whose time is of necessity devoted to work in applied science, and an Acting Demonstra- 
tor. The whole amount paid as salaries in the department ig $1,250. By making use 
of the School of Science equipment the teaching of the subjects of the department is to 
some extent helped out, and an attempt is made to give a fairly complete course in the 
subject, so that the small number of honor students may not suffer. 

If it be admitted that Geology and its related sciences are as important as any 
other department of science te the Arts student, the staff must be greatly increased, 
space must be provided for lecture rooms and laboratories, a proper equipment of instru- 
ments, maps, etc,, must be furnished, and a museum must be arranged for. To do all 
this in the most economical way the staff and equipment of the Geological Department 
in the School of Science should be combined with that of the University ; and in arrang- 
ing for a museum the needs of the Bureau of Mines should also be taken into account. 
The School of Science is already greatly overcrowded and threatens to become more so 
in the future, making a new building imperative. Plans for the teaching of Geology 
in the University should take the whole subject into consideration. 

To carry on the work satisfactorily there should be at least a staff consisting of a 
professor of Geology, an assistant professor or lecturer in Mineralogy, an assistant pro- 
fessor or lecturer in Palaeontology, and two demonstrators, with probably one or two fel- 
lows, to have charge of laboratory work and aid in the management of the collections in 
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the museum. Three of the staff mentioned are already provided for in the School uf 


Science, a professor of Geology, a demonstrator and a fellow ; and one of the new men 
suggested, the assistant professor or lecturer in Mineralogy, would be of great assistance 


for Applied Science work ; so that in reality only the requirements of pslacontology need 
_ stand as a charge against the Arts department. It is not intended here to go into de- 


tails as to a building suitable to include the whole work of Geology, Mineralogy and 
Palaeontology, but there should be space for four or five lecture rooms, including 4 theatre 


for large classes ; at least six laboratories, including room for stamp mill, metallurgical 


and assay plants: two or three study rooms ; two or three preparing rooms ; two private 


: laboratories ; and five private rooms; as well as cloak rooms and lavatories. Large 
_ additions should be made to the apparatug, maps and models, and to the collections of 


rocks and fossils ; while space should be provided for the display of much material from 
the Province of Ontario, now stored out of sight. The museum should be made a real 
provincial museum, as complete as possible in its collections of the minerals, ores, rocks 
and fossils of Ontario, and serving the purposes of the Bureau of Mines as well as those 


_ of the University. 1t is discreditable that the rich Province of Ontario should have in 


its capital city no museum to which investors and others interested in our mineral pro- 
ducts, daily increasing in importance, can be referred as containing a fairly complete co 
lection illustrating our mineral resources. 


Yours sincerely, 


u A. P. CoLeman. 
School of Science, January 31st, 1901. 


To the President, 
The University of Toronto. 


EST —— 


_ Ihave the honour to report on the additional requirements of the Department of 


| Chemistry under my charge. 


There has been a steady increase in the number of laboratory students during the 
past few years—41 since last session—and this will no doubt continue. The first year in 
medicine has grown enormously, and cannot be accommodated in the medical laboratory. 


_ Its instruction is at present carried on at great inconvenience, one division of the class. 
’ having to use the laboratory on the lower floor. The appointment of two or more class- 


assistants, graduates in Arts, or senior students, at a small salary—say $50,00—woald 


_ greatly facilitate the work in this department. 


The following items are urgently required :— 

1. Storaye Cells—The present ones put in when the building was constructed, being 
now entirely useless, : 

2. Blinds.—For lecture room. 

3, A Sink and Tables. —For the acid room, where all reagents are prepared. 

The total cost would be about $600.00. 

The four hundred dollars allowed for specimens, glassware and chemicala is utterly 
inadequate to the needs of the department. A complete series of lecture specimens and 
jars is required, both of inorganic and of organic substances. Tho present set is almost 
useless for teaching purposes, and wholly incomplete, and the student has no opportunity 
of familiarizing himself with the appearance of the substances he continually hears re- 
ferred to. An increased grant for glassware and apparatus generally is needed if the 
department is to occupy its proper position among the laboratories of sister institutlons. 

A sum of at least $800.00 a year would be required for this purpose. 

The appointment of an Associate-Professor of Physical Chemistry, and the increase 
in the number of students taking that subject, necessitates a considerable initial expendi- 
ture to suitably furnish and equip the rooms in the basement which it has been decided 
to use as Physico-Ohemical Laboratories. After going carefully over the rooms in ques- 


_ tion and considering the matter of equipment in consultation with Dr. Miller, I consider 


by 
, 


the sum of $1,600 00 is the lowest figure for which the apartments could be rendered 
suitable for the systematic instruction in that branch of the subject. The initial and im 
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mediately necessary cost would be $1,200.00; the remaining tative: amounting to 
$400.00, might stand over for a year An appropriation is also essential for apparatus 
for the sub- department of Physical Chemistry. A sum of $200.00 per anunm would in 
the meantime suffice. 


I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


We W. R. Lane, 
Professor of Chemistry. 


January, 1901. : 


Hereto is appended the list of the Faculties in Arts and Medicine, together with the 
number of students in the various pets — 


StaFF, 1899-1900. 


Faculties of Arts and Law. 


President, James Loudon, M.A., LL.D. 


Physics— 
Professor, James Loudon, M.A., LL.D. 
Demoristrator, Ween: Loudon, B.A. 
Lecturer, C. A. Chant, B.A. 
Re at a C. McLennan, Bx, Php: 
Lecture Assistant, G. R. Anderson, M.A. 


Mathematics— 
~ Professor, Alfred Baker, M A. 
Lecturer, A. T. De Luro, B.A. 
Fellow, H. J. Dawson, B.A. 


Chemistry — 
Professor, W. H. Pike, M.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer, W. L. Miller, B.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer, F. J. Smale, B.A., Ph.D. 
Assistant, F. B. Allan, B.A. 
Lecture Assistant, F. B. Kenrick, B-A., Ph.D. 
Fellow, Miss C. C. Benson, B.A. 


Biology— 

Professor, R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B. Sc. 

Lecturer, E. C. Jeffrey, B.A., Ph.D. 

Assistant-Demonstrator, R. R. Bensley, B.A., M.B. 

Fellow, J. Stafford, B.A., Ph. D. 

Assistant in Botany, R. B. Thomson, B.A. 

Assistant i in Zoology, F. H. Scott, B.A., Ph.D. 

B. A. Cohoe, B. A. 

Physiology— 

Asscciate-Professor, A. B. Macallum, M.A., M.B., Ph.D. 
Mineralogy and Geology— 


Acting- de ian A} <P: dena VAs PAD. 
Instructor, W WA Panie. 3 SA. 


Comparative Philology— 
Professor, Maurice Hutton, M.A. 


History and Ethnology— 
Professor, G. M. Wrong, M.A. 


Political Economy and Constitutional History— 
Professor, James Mavor. 
Instructor, S. M. Wickett, B.A., Ph.D. 
Mackenzie Fellow in Political Science, D. McFayden, B.A. 
Mackenzie Fellow in Political Science, T. A. Russell, B.A. 
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Starr, 1899-1901. 


ee Faculties of Arts and Law.—Con. 
__ Philosophy— 

_.. Professor of History of Philosophy, J. G. Hume, M.A., Ph.D 
4 ‘Associate-Professor, A. Kirschmann, Ph.D. 

fe) . \ Lecturer, F.Tracey, B.A.,; Ph.D. 

Instructor, A. H. Abbott, B.A. 

; Italian and Spanish— 


_ Associate- Professor, W. H. een B.A. 
Instructor in Spanish, P.’ Toews, M. A., Ph.D. 
Instructor in Italian, EH. J. Sacco. 


{ 


Roman Law, General Jurisprudence and History of English Law— 
Professor, A. H.F. Lefroy, M.A. 


Reonsti¢utional and International Law— 
Professor, Hon. David Mills, LL.B. 


The following tables exhibit the numbers attending the pass and honor lectures in 
- University subjects. In no case do the numbers given for pass include honor students : 


a Pass. 
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Arte —Fourth Year .iicaccs cheeses palncees 9 eee Chay ep ee la et a 2 ah ae 41 24 
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MeeMadicine—Second Year .i6...c...ccseedee |e oe saglane os 5B Ben Vi a ae ete 
School of Practical Seience.... - ........- 91 | 181 1 A hee eR ieee a kien | PEI atic ieee oy 
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The following table exhibits the numbers taking the practical work in the labora- 
tories :— 


| g | Z | : 
E ey “ee 1 “bo y 
Laboratories. | 3 s 4 | S os Zc 
a g 3 Sy ¢ s 
= a R= S = fy 
am Ss | = aa) | Ay Ay 
PARES Harsh(a Garces, Suwon ou cok ten, hve neath UNS (ibe ita DU mettre: ye Wee ote Wee Pog Pte 
Arts—Seeond Year...,.... Dib Fa oe Uo ER aaa sae 11 oo 8 GAS, er anctetetie sete eae 
Asta bird -YiOar . ea eles felt bcac eset. 18 12 11 Bo) Sets 16 
Arta HT OUrOn eV Oar (eects oe hist cieue he Beetles ee if 10 4 9 9 23 
Arts—Graduates ..........cceec ree Sarton alte BAUS See Neo eee DMs my arora 1 2 
Axte—Pho De Students ia: wit neem ben niaee Ss ae 3 1 2 BY cata Saat 3 
Medicine—First Year ..............0.. earerbiae Sores pasos 06 ITe eee 103> S20 a kae te eee 
Medicine—Second Year .... ........ccececececes ena Miesas C4 lsd ow 59 59.) 2| Stee 
School of Science—First Year..... ........eeeeee. AT ir ihe ceteris on teva tie dail, sie alolceied latte een eee x 
School of Science—Second Year .............0.50% OG i ake bs ts lease bal Sere ke atl ere ce eee 
School of Science—Third Year ..............20000- Py) aS POM robber itr he Re ee La'tesis a's) clgwmeietere 
S| | | — | —_ 


OUAlS Ge tuto Yumi ines pecuaiaeelclaa s/Biapemencee 176 237 25 215 | 68 | 44 


' The members of the teaching staff in Medicine for the past session were as follows :— 


Facutty oF MEDICINE. 


r 


Professores Emeriti. 
James Thorburn, M.D. 
M. H. Aikins, B.A., M.D. 
W. W. Ogden, M.D. 
J. H. Richardson, M.D. 
Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery— 
{. H. Cameron, M.B., Tor. 
Associate-Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery— 
G. A. Peters, M.B., Tor., F.R.C S., Eng. 
Associate Professors of Clinical Surgery— 
A. Primrose, M.B., C.M., Edin. 
B. Spencer, M.D., Tor. . 
L. M. Sweetnam, M.B., Tor. 
H. A. Bruce, M.B., Tor., F.R.C.S., Eng. 
W. Oldright, M.A., M.D., Tor. 
Protessor and Director of the Anatomical Department— 
A. Primrose, M.B., C.M., Edin. 
Assoziate Professor of Anatomy — 
H. Wilberforce Aikins, B.A., M.B., Tor. 
Lecturer and Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy— 
mR, N. G. Starr, M.B., Tor. 
Assistant Demonstrators of Anatomy— 
A. A. Small, M.B., Tor. 
Clarence L. Starr, M.B., Tor. 
K. C. MclIllwraith, M.B. Tor. 
W.J. McCollum, M.B., Tor. 
R. E. Hooper, B.A., M.B., Tor. 
S. H. Westman, M.B,, Tor. 
Associate Professors of Medicine and Clinical Medicine— 
A. McPhedran, M.B., Tor. 
W. P. Caven, M.B., Tor. 
Lecturers on Diseases in Children and Clinics] Medicine— 
H. T. Machell, M.D., Tor. 
W. B. Thistle, M.B., Tor. 
Lecturers in Clinical Medicine— 
R. J. Dwyer, M.B.. Tor. 
G. Boyd, B.A., M.B., Tor. 
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Facutry oF Mrpiping.-—Con. 


- Demonstrators of Clini@al Medicine— 


A. R. Gordon, M.D., Tor. 
-., BR. D.Rudolf, M.B., C.M.. Edin. 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology— ° 
John Caven, B.A., M.D., Tor. 
Lecturer on Bacteriology— 
J. J. Mackenzie, B.A , Tor. 
Demonstrator on Pathology— 
John Amyot, M.B, Tor. 
Assistant Demonstrator on Pathology— 
John Stenhouse, M.A., b.Sc., Edin., M.B., Tor. 
Laboratory Assistant in Bacteriology— 
W. Goldie, M.B., Tor. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics— 
James M. MacCallum, B.A., M,D., Tor. 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics— 
C. F. Heebner, Phm B., Tor. 
Professor of Gynaecology— 
Pan Odsen, M:D Tor. 
Professor of Obstetrics— 
Paes Wrisht,- B.A, -M.D:, Tor: 


Demonstrator of Obstetrics— 


K. C. MclIlwraith, M.B., Tor. 
Associate Professor of Gynaocology— 
J. F. W. Ross, M.B., Tor. 
Professor of Opthalmology and Otology— 
R. A. Reeve, B.A., M.D., Tor. 
Associate Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology— 
_G. H. Burnham, M.D., Tor., F.R.S.C., Edin. 
Associate Professor of Laryngology and Rhinology— 
G. R. McDonagh, M.D., Tor. 
Professor of Hygiene— 
W. Oldright, M.4., M.D., Tor. 
Associate Professor of Toxicology— 
me. H.Eilis, MoA.; Me D’, Tor. 
Associate Pro‘essor of Medical Jurisprudence— 
Bertram Spencer, M.D. Tor. 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence— 
Hon. David Mills, LL.B., K.C. 
Extra Mural Professor of Mental Diseases— 
Daniel Clark, M.D., Tor. 
Professor of Physics— 
James Loudon, M.A., LL.D. 
Lecturer on Physics— 
C. A. Chant, B A. 
Professor of Chemistry— 
W. H. Pike, M.A., Oxon , Ph.D., Gottingen. 
Lecturers on Chemistry— 
W. L. Miller, B.A., Ph.D., Munich. 
F. J. Smale, B.A., Ph.D., Leipzig. 
Lecture Assistant in Chemistry — 
F. B. Kenrick, B A., Ph.D., Leipzig. 
Professor of Biology— 
R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B.Sc. Edin. 


Assistant Demonstrator in Biology— 


R. R. Bensley, B.A., M.B., Tor. 
Professor of Physiology— 


A. B. Macallum, B.A., M.B.,. Tor., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins. 


The following table exhibits the number of the students registered as in attendance 


upon the lectures given by the staff of the Faculty of Medicine: 
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Students of the fourth year 
Students ofhthewbhird yeaty ss, hi Peale sgh oe oh a RRR, Sales Rae Pak 
Students of the second year 
Students of the first year 
Occasional students 
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J. LOUDON, 
Toronto, February 1st, 1901. PRESIDENT. 


APPENDIX P. 
MANUAL TRAINING AND HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY. 


Report of John Seath, B.A., High School Inspector, on the Manual Training Schools 


of the United States, with suggestions as to changes in the cuurses of study in the High : 


Schools of Ontario. 
The Hon. the Minister of Education for Ontario : 


Sir ;—In accordance with your letter of instructions of Aug. 30th last, directing 
me 

(1) To visit the Manual Training Schools of the United States and to embody my 
views on the subject in a report ; and 


(2) To consider and report upon the present High School courses of study with sug- 


gestions regarding any desirable improvements to be made when next the regulations are 
amended ; I beg leave to submit that, having in view the two subjects on which I had to 
report, I not only made myself acquainted with the character of the work in what I had 
reason to believe were the chief and typical-Manual Training centres in the United States, 
but I discussed this and other phases of education with some of the leading educationalists in 
that country. And, further, especially during the past half year, I have taken pains to 
find out from Ontario educationalists and other classes of citizens what changes they 
think desirable in our present courses of study. The following report contains the result 
of the special investigation I have just completed and of my own experience as inspector 
and teacher. I have the honor to be; sir, 
Your obedient servant, ; 
Toronto, Feb. 9th, 1901. JoHN SHEATH. 


PART I.— MANUAL TRAINING, 


The three expressions Manual Training, Industrial Education, and Technical Edu- 
cation are at present often-used synonymously. Although similar in meaning, they are, 
however, not identical, and it is well at the outset to define our terme. Manual training, 
according to educationalists, properly means any training in hand-work designed to im- 
prove the powers of the mind. In a restricted sense, it means the training given in pri- 
mary and secondary schools in working in wood and metal. In both the wider and the 
restricted sense, its aim is an educational one. Under this head we find included very 
generally the training in domestic art (sewing and cooking) and occasionally, but very 
properly, that in drawing. Some manual training is, of course, involved in sewing and 
cooking, but these subjects owe their importance and desirability chiefly to their utilitar- 
ian value. In its widest sense the term technical education is applicable to the training 
given for any special calling in life whether it be a trade or a profession. In its more 
usual and limited sense, it is synonymous with industrial education ; that is, the special 
education given those who are engaged in the industries or commercial production in 
general. The object of technical education differs from that of manual training in being 
an economic one, But technical education, sinze it involves manual training has also an 
educational value ; and manual training an economic one, especially in the later years of 


the secondary schools. Indeed, most of the manual training systems I saw in the United 
States had confessedly a double purpose, partly educational and partly economic, and the © 
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advocates of this kind of training as part of a well organiz3d scheme of public education 
urged its claims often from one of these points of view Lut still oftener from both. This 


simply means, of course, that the training of the mind through the hand and the eye is 


valuable for every boy and girl and especially valuable for those who are to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


It is now generally held that a complete system of Technical Education consists of 


three parts :— | 
(1) The Manual Training courses of the elementary schools, not with the object of 


_ producing artisans of any kind but for education alone. These should be the foundation 
_ of all technical education. ; 
4 _ (2) Special training in the technique of the different trades. For this the Trade 
__ School is the provision. : | “ 
4 (3) Higher training in the fundamental principles of the sciences for fitting men in 


4 the broadest sense to become leaders in the application of science to art. This higher 
_ training is provided in the different schools of applied science—Polytechnic Institutes, 
4 _ Institutes of Technology, the Applied Sciencs departments of the universities, etc. 
___ Inthe Trade School practice is emphasized ; the amount of theory is small. In the 
_ School of Applied Science, on the other hand, the prime object is the teaching of theory. 
: Practice appears here, too ; but only so far as it is needed in the illustration of theory 
or in research, 
The most typical example we have of a system of technical education is the German 
one. As I will point out further on, it is different from those of the United States; 
and, though much beyond our capabilities, will be found to be very suggestive. 

For the material of the following outline I am indebted to President Loudon’s convo- 
cation address of 1899 and to Prof. Kirschman of Toronto University. 


a 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


= es is a SP te eee 


I. Elementary Manual Training. 


So far as concerns manual training in wood with bench tools, the condition of Ger- 
‘Many is not so advanced as that of many of the other Europe an countries There the 
trade-schoul idea, which led the way, has proved to be an obstacle to the purely educa- 
- tional movement. Now, however, the latter is gaining ground, and has gone so far that, 
- according to the report of Mr. Sadler, the English commissioner, its claims for state aid 
~ have been recognized by the governments of Russia, Saxony, and Baden. 
(a) In the Volks-schule (our public schoo)), throughout the whole course (from the 
- seventh to the fifteenth year), manual training is by state law compulsory for girls. It con- 
- sists of instruction in sewing, knitting, mending, darning, embroidery, and making shirts, 
clothes, etc. (housekeeping and, occasionally, cooking are taken up in some city schools), 
- The teacher, a woman, is not necessarily a public school teacher. She must, however, 
have passed a professional examination. Manual training is not compulsory for boys. 
' As I have already said, in comparatively few states of the German confederation 
has it as yet been adopted, even as an optional subject. Where introduced it has 
-. been elementary, consisting usually of wood carving, basket weaving, work in paper 
t 
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or ‘cardboard, sometimes wire work, and rarely other metal work. It has no reference to 
special trades, The teacher may be an artisan. Drawing, however, is taught boys and 

_ girls in all the public schcols. 
oe, (6) In the Fortbildungs-schulen,—supplementary schools for apprentices (our night 
schools), the general and the technical systems overlap. They vary according to locality 
and prevailing conditions, and are to be found in every town and city, but not always in 
the smaller villages. Attendance is compulsory for all apprentices up to 18 years of 
age, not, however, by state law (as in public schools), but by the municipalities or by 
_ the associated trade guilds of the cities, etc, | 

; These supplementary schools aim at a continuation of the instruction given in 
the public schools, with elementary technical education. Their programme includes: 
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drawing, with modelling, its different branches being adapted to the needs of the trade (in 
Hamburg, for example, in 1898, no fewer than 40 trades were represented); book- 
keeping and commercial science (in its elements) ; arithmetic and mensuration ; element- 
ary economics, physics, chemistry, physiology and hygiene; German language and com- 
position. Sometimes, also, in rare cases, we find manual training, similar to that given 
in public schools, but more adapted to the trades. This is especially the case in cities 
and districts with particular industries, and the manual training is then in close relation 
with the instruction in drawing and modelling. In cities like Niirnberg this instruction 
blends more or less with the higher technical school (Kunstgewerbe-schule), The teachers 
of the Fortbildungs school are mostly the public school teachers of the place, or some 
of them. But the technical teacher, that is, the drawing and modelling teacher, is in all 
the larger towns and cities an academically trained artist (painter, sculptor, architect, 
engraver, etc.) from the Polytechnicum, or Academy of Fine Arts. The lessons are 
given mostly in the evening, on Sunday before church time, or in the morning from 
6 to 8. Usually there are no examinations, but there are annual exhibitions of the work 
of the pupils, open for about a week to the public. Prizes are sometimes given for the 
best work. In some places there are Fortbildungs-schools for girls also. 

(c) In all the high schools for girls, as in the public schools, manual work is 
compulsory, but it is of a more elaborate and refined character. In all the high schools 
for bo>ys—gymnasium, real-gymnasium, realschule, Hohere Biirger-schuls, etc., instruction 
in freehand (with modelling) and technical drawing (proj-ction, shading, etc.) is com- 
pulsory. But only in rare cases is there any manual training. 


IT, The Intermediate Technical Schools. 


Next we have a numerous class of schools which prepare for certain (half-profession- 
al) positions, or for the higher trades, They are technical schools of a grade intermediate 
between the Fortbildungs school and the highest technical schools. 

(a) Normal Schools. These include in their curriculum, in some instances, Manual 
Training, with sometimes special workshops for that purpose. 

(6) Agricultural schools. 

(c) Baugewerk-Schulen: Schools for the building trades, attended by bricklayers- 
stonemasons and carpenters ; | 

(2d) Technica : Schools for engineers, electricians, etc. 

(e) Horticultural Schools. 

(7) Kunstgewerbe-Schulen : Schools for higher artisans, as: jewellers, wood carvers, 
engravers, lithographers, stone cutters, etc., with special reference to the artistic side of 
their trades. + 

(g) Military Schools: For the preparation of non-commissioned and commissioned 
officers. 

(hk) Navigation Schools. ’ 

(t) Technical Schools for special single trades, as the tanner schools, the watchmaker 
schools, weaver schools, glass industry schools, etc. There also are industrial schools for 
women in Saxony. 

(7) Commercial Schools: French and English form part of the curriculum of these 
schools, and the pupils consist almost wholly of thore engaged in business. At Hamburg, 
for example, of 174 in attendance in 1898, only four were not engaged ia business. 


ITI. The Highest Technical Schools. 


The technical institutions of the highest grade are :— 

(a) Universities: The universities in their science departments are intimately con- 
nected with the industries. These have sometimes agricultural departments also. 

(b) Polytechnica, or ‘‘ Technical High Schools.” These rank with the universities 
and train men as engineers, architects, chemists, etc. 

(c) The Berg Academy (Mining) at Freiberg (Saxony): This and the preceding 
class correspond to our School of Practical Science. 

(d) Forestry Academies: For instance, at Newstadt, Eberswald, Aschaffenburg. 

(7) Agricultural Academies: For instance, at Papellsdorff near Berlin. 


_ 
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(g) Military Academies: Here commissioned officers, lieutenants and captains 
receive a higher training after having served for some years as offizers. So far as I can 
find out, no officer can become a major without having attended. There is also, I believe, 
@ similar naval academy. 
= (h) Kunst Academies: Academies for fine art, for instance at Munich, Stuttgart, 
5 Berlin, Diisseldorf, Darmstadt, Dresden, etc. 
‘ Only those who attend these highest academic institutions are entitled to call them- 
selves students or academic citizazns. All students of universities, polytechnica and the 
other academies have equal rank with the commissioned offizers of the army and are under 
‘the same obligations of honor with regard to duels. 
(7) Commercial Academies: For instance the Brewer Academy in Munich; but these 
‘do not seem to have the same rank as other academic institutions, 


Technical education in Germany is maintained by the municipalities chiefly, or by 
private enterprise, both being occasionally assisted by the State and being always under 
State control. In the last number of the German Watchmakers’ Gazette, for example, 
it is announced that a sum equal to $2,000 has been granted to a watchmakers’ school 
in Saxony. 

x No agriculture is taught in German primary and secondary schools. But in country 
public schools the art of planting and grafting trees and a few other simple operations 
are occasionally taken up, and in the lessons in chemistry in tke high schools (Real-schule, 

 Real-gymnasium, etc.) due attention is given to agricultural applications. 

To sum up, in the words-of President Loudon: “The technical system of Germany 

covers the whole field of industry and commerce. It distinguishes clearly between the 

general and the technical. No attempt is made to put a veneer of technical training on 
& defective general training. It distinguishes besween the training of the director, the 
foreman, and the operative. In all grades it concentrates effort on the underlying prin- 
ciples of art and science and their application. The general result is a thoroughly trained 
body of workmen under scientific leadership.” 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


The first stage in a good system of manual training, such as I saw in the best organ- 

ized schools of the United States, is the kindergarten with its “gifts” and “ occupations,” 

__ Froebel, to whose doctrincs we owe both the kindergarten and manual training, held 
that the human mind is developed fully and naturally only when the creative activities 
are brought under systematic and continuous training equally with the acquisitive 
_ powers. A scheme of education which concerns itself with the latter only is incomplete ; 
it should provide exercises in the translation of thought into action, and of ideas iato 
material representation. Manual training is, therefore, the logical and natural sequence 
of the kindergarten. The exercises connecting the kindergarten and manual training 

proper, that is, work with tools and machines on wood and iron, are of various kinds ; 
but, from appearances, this phase of the subject, I should jadge, has not yet been fully 

worked out. Paper and card-board work, bent iron work, and knife work, seem to be 

the commonest and the most suitable. Paper and card-board are chéap and easily 
manipulated, while bent iron lends itself to the cultivation of good tasce in design and 

to freedom in individual expression. Knife-work (whittling, carving, etc ) is also cheap 

and simple, and, when followed out intelligently has been proved to produce excellent 

results. The course in wood-working with bench tools begins when the pupil is about 

eleven years of age, or as soon as he can handle them, and continues throughout the 

higher grades of the elementary schools until he is about fifteen. In the systems which 

one usually encounters, the work in wood consists of a series of exercises intended to 
relate it to the interests cf the pupils. The models are simple, useful articles that have 

@ place in his life, whether at play, at school, or at home. One sometimes finds, how- 
ever, schemes in which this relation is not considered so much as the development of 

the principles that underlie the use of the tools. In the former systems, in particular, 

while the models stimulate to healthy, spontaneous self-activity, they are so devised as to 

cultivate also a sense of artistic form. The course with bench tools is sometimes finished 

in the primary school but is more usually continued in the High Scherol, where it is fol- 

lowed by machine work—-wood turning ; the same objects being kept in view here also. 
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This work, in particular, developes delicacy of manipulation. In pattern making, the 
next stage, the pupil obtains a knowledge of the technique of the subject, and his manual 
training is continued on the same lines ag in the previous exercises. Pattern making is 
followed by moulding, its natural sequence. Next come blacksmithing and forging. At 
this stage the pupil receives a special training in quickness and decision, and, as the 
models are of a decorative character, his aesthetic sense is also cultivated. The last course 
consists of filing and chipping iron with practice in the various tools of a fully equipped 
machine shop. Occasionally girls take the course in wood-work in the Grammar grades 


and (though rarely) in the first year of the High School; but usually in these grades ~ 


parallel courses are provided for them in drawing and domestic science and art. The pre- 
ceding is, of course, a mere outline. Further on I submit typical school courses which 
give definite details of what is attempted in both the primary and the secondary schools. 


THE SWEDISH AND THE RUSSIAN SYSTEMS.‘ 


As I have already said, no general system has yet been evolved between the kinder- 
garten and the wood-work of the higher elementary grades. -The same remark applies, in 
a measure, to the exercises in wood-work, owing, [ think, not so much to the difficulty of 
the problem as to the fact that they came to this continent from two sources—Russia 
and Sweden. The main differences between these two systems in their original forms. 
were that the Russian emphasized the value of the working drawing ; the Swedish sys- 
tem, or, as it is called, Sloyd, neglected it ; and that Sloyd réquired each piece of work to 
be a complete and useful article, whereas, the Russian attached no importance to this fea- 
ture, being, in the earlier part of the course, only so many specimens of joinery. But 
both of these systems have been modified. Sloyd now emphasizes the working drawing 
while the Russian exercises have been simplified; and both have been adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions. As defined by its advocates, Sloyd is tool work so arranged and employ- 


ed as to stimulate and promote vigorous, intelligent self-activity, for a purpose which the © 


learner recognizes as good. Its aim—and this should be the aim of any manual training 
system—is the harmonious development of the pupil during the formative age, giving him 
by manual exercises and the use of the creative instincts such general training as will 
fit him mentally, morally and physically for any subsequent special training. The Rus- 
sian system assumes that the forms of tools are the product of evolution, being the result. 
of the best thought and the highest skill. Each tool has its functions and its correct 
methods of use. Again, each material has its characteristics, its limitations, its weak and 
its strong sides, These must all be brought out, contrasted and compared. And again con- 
struction consists chiefly in methods of combining pieces; hence joints, unions, and fit- 
tings constitute the chief elements. To a subordinate extent individual parts are to be 
shaped or modelled in accordance with the laws of simplicity, strength and beauty. 
Finally, the muscular strevgth of the boy’s hand and arm, and his ability to be accurate, 
to be logical, and to be provident, must be duly considered. 

Sloyd, however, has some advantages, especially for elementary classes. It makes 
less of the tool and more of the child. Its gymnastics are better and its exercises have 
a more human interest. The completed article appeals more strongly to the sympathy of 
the young than the more formal exercises of the Russian system. The latter are more 
suitable for High School pupils, especially if the course leads to an economic goal. 

As a matter of fact, however, the character of the models I found in many places 
varied so much as the result of the teacher’s individuality, that, although I often heard 
the terms ‘‘ American Sloyd” and “ American Russian” many of the systems are eclectic, 
consisting of what the teacher regarded as the best feature of each. This is, of course, as 
it should be. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


Here it will be well to summarize the arguments for manual training as a necessary 
element in all education : ; 

(1) Theoretically Manual Training is necessary. As Froebel has shown, education 
consists in developing all our faculties fully and naturally. To use the language of the 


Froebellian : ‘‘ We must put the whole boy to school.” It develops a large area of © 


motor brain-energy which the old departments left untouched. 
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gues Our populations are fast becoming urbanized. The boy and girl on the farm or in 

the village still gets this training in a haphazard fashion, but the time has gone by even 
in Ontario when such home-training was general ; for the bulk of our school population it is 


_ kind of manual training, is the only other subject we have which recognizes the craving. 
__ (2) Experience is in favor of Manual Training, Those who have to do with it all 
testify to its value: | 
(a) As anintellestual stimulus, Psychology tells us that, when we develop the motor 


~ agreeable change from the purely intellectual and is thus a help rather than a hindrance to 

the regular class work. Manual training helps any boy—the dull boy, in particular—in 
his other studies. | | 

(0) As asocial influence, It is itself labor, and its presence in a programme diguifies 

labor. The professional man is better for it, andit counteracts the present tendencies to 

despise manual labor—agriculture as well as the trades—and to crowd the professions. 

Schools in which book studies are the only or the chief ones make the pupilsdiscontented with 

_ occupations in which bodily labor plays an important part, and incite them to leave 

_ their rural home for the city and the genteel occupations. | 
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accuracy, observation, truthfulness, taste, and neatness, Children engaged in trying to 

_ give material expression to some form of usefulness and beauty, grow themselves into 
unconscious goodness. It seems also to hold many in school who would otherwise lose 
interest and drop out for all sorts of frivolous reasons. | 

, (d) As a preparation for manual occupations. While it does not aim to prepare for 
the trades, it is the best practical preparation that can be given. Even the ability to 
read and apply the working drawing is itself of very great value. For the various minor 
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accomplishment can there bs than “ handiness ?” 


-. muscles, while the smaller ones are developed by the more delicate work of drawing, 
designing, and finishing. Sloyd, in particular, attaches much importance toa correct 
position at work. | 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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throws light on the present situation. A few epoch-marking events it is well to note 
here. When trade schools were established in Belgium, France, and Germany, it was 
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lar, must form part of the course of instruction. At first, the object was wholly economic ; 
but it soon became evident to educationalists that trainifig in the use of tools based on 
fundamental principles was of educational value. In 1858 a simple system of manual 
training was devised in Finland which recommended itself so highly that, eight years 
later, it was by law made obligatory in all the primary and normal schools of that 
country. It is well to note that the author of this system credits Froebel with the 
Bt educational theory that underlies it. Sweden, which also claims to have had some form 
5 of manual training for over forty years, has given us the Sloyd system, already described. 
Of late years manual training for the young, often associated with technical education, 
as has spread all over Europe, so that it is now found also, in some form or other, 
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(c) Asa moral agent. It cultivates habits of independence, orginality, self-control, | 


activities, we stimulate the sensory and other brain areas, I¢ comes, too, as a rest and — 


duties of life, requiring manual skill, it is equally valuable. What more useful household — 


(¢) Asa physical gymnastic. Exercises like sawing and planing develop the larger — 


ps 


The history of the evolution of manual training is interesting and valuable, for it 


_ found that, to secure satisfactory results, mathematics and science, and drawing in particu- _ 


_ no longer available. Besides, every child enjoys creative work. Drawing, itself a limited — 


\ 


if in the schools of Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, and England. — 


In London, England, for example, it was introduced about 1886. The law, how- 


- ever, did not then permit the use of public funds for this purpose, and, in 1887, one — 
: of the Commercial Guilds gave a grant of $5,000. So successful and so popular did the 
., new training prove that,,in 1890, it was placed by the Education Department on the 
ae school programme ; power was given the school board to apply municipal funds; and 


grants were made for its maintenance by the Imperial Parliament. Last year, in the 
City of London alone there were over 150 centres at which the boys of the primary 
schools received instruction in wood, leather and metal work. The late National Com- 
mission for Ireland, after a thorough investigation of the subject, has also, I may add, 


~ 
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reported very strongly in favor of the introduction of manual training into the national 


schools of that country. 

The first suggestion in the United States came from a report of the director of 
the Imperial Technical School at St. Peterburg. This, the Russian system, was 
originally designed for students who entered the Technical School at 18 years of age. It 
is, however, held that the credit of adapting it to boys of fourteen or even younger belongs 
to the United States. The Russian educational exhibit at the Centennial Exhibition 
(1876) presented a full description of the system with a set of models to show how tke 
tools were to be used. Pres, Rundle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
so impressed with the edacational value of this exhibit, that, on his return from Phila- 
delphia, he published a full report of it and established classes i in tool instruction in his 
own college. As early as 1872 a shop for tool instruction and practice was equipped in 


‘Washington University, St. Louis, by C. M. Woodward, now director of the Manual 
_ Training School of the University and, I believe, admittedly the protagonist of 


Manual Training on the American continent. In 1882 the subject was presented at the 
meetings of the American National Educational Association, and a committee thereof 
reported in its favor. In 1888, through the liberality of Mrs.-Shaw, of Boston, Sloyd 
was introduced into the schools of that city, where the Russian system was also on trial. 
At first it was not very successful, but, as adapted by Mr. Gustav Larrson, now Principal 
of the Sloyd Training School, it has achieved remarkable success and is now the vogue in 
the grammar schools of Boston and many other cities, and its motive, indeed, has pene- 
trated further and deeper than the name itself. It has proved to be the leaven of the 
system. As originally introduced both the motive and consequently the method 


of manual training were different from those of the present systems. The motive — 


was technical. “The earlier exercises were undertaken to give a skill of hand to be used 
in industry. The later ones give a skill of organism to be used in life. They are designed 
to train the mind through the hand. On this subject, for the last ten years, there has 
been no difference of opinidn amongst modern educationalists. Any differences there are 
regard only its organization. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


Advance sheets of the U.S. Bureau of Education (for which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Dr. W. T. Harris, the U.S. Oommissioner of Education) show that in 1899 
manual training had been introduced into at least some of the leading cities of nearly all 
the States of the Union, and that the number of centres is rapidly increasing. Thus, for 
example, in 1890 there were 37 centres in cities of 8,000 and over; in 1894, 93; in 1896, 
21.3 and in 1898 (the last year for which there is a record), 146. In this, as, indeed, in 
any other subject that makes,for education the State of Massachusetts took from the firat 
the leading place. In 1887 the first text book for beginners was published in Boston, and 
in 1894, chiefly, I believe, through the efforts of the Hon. Frank Hill, now secretary of 
the State Board of Education, and by general consent one of our foremost educationalists, 


a law was passed requiring every city and town of 20,000 and over to maintain manual 


training as part of its High School system, and in 1898 a clause was added requiring 
such communities to provide for this training inthe primary schools also. While the 
State makes no distinction between boys and girls, the early provision was for boys only. 
Of late the claims of girls have been recognized as well in the provision that now exists 
for instruction in the arts that pertain to the household and the sciences that underlie them. 
The last report of the Massachuetts State Board (1898-1899) shows that not only have al- 
most all the cities affected complied, often most generously, with the manual training law, 
but that no fewer than eighteen other cities and towns with populations of from 1000 to 
1900 which are not affected by it, have voluntarily made provision, 

I have so far dealt chieflly with one side of the new movement. The associated 
departments of sewing and cooking have not met with the obstacles that have stood in 
the way of manual training. Their introduction and maintenance cost less, and their 
utilitarian value commends itself more directly to the people. These subjects are very 
common in the grammar schools. Oooking I found oftener in the high schools than 
sewing. 
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_ All this has not been accomplished without much effort and a large expenditure of 
_ public money, especially in the high schools. Local sentiment, however, still varies from 
___ strong advocacy to antagonism, and, although in Massachusetts the general feeling has ex- 
pressed itself in legislation as being favorable, the work of educating the people has 
_ still to go on even in this enlightened commonwealth. It is well to note here that, while 
the labor unions still look askance upon trade schools, they are invariably favorable 
to manual training. As an illustration I may record the fact that the last annual report 
_ of the Illinois bureau of labor.statistics recommends the passage of a law favoring the 
_ compulsory establishment of Kindergartens in towns of 5,000 inhabitants or over. In | 
cities of over 20,000 people it recommends manual training schools, and also suggests that 
provision be made for the training of Kindergarten and Manual Training teachers in all the _ 
State Normal Schools. A. bill based on these recommendations and including domestic 
art has just been introduced into the legislatures, Still further, under date of J anuary 
24th, I find that the Building Trades Council and the Bricklayers’ Labor Union of Chicago 
_ have petitioned the Board of Education to have their apprentices take technical training 
atthe English High and Manual Training School of that city. This also is suggestive to 
_ Ontario. | 
a3? HIGHER TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


M4 
P Of the higher institutions for technical education in the United States, although I 
__, heard of a large number, being directly interested chiefly in primary and secondary 
-? education, I visited only the Armour Institute (Chicago), the Drexel Institute (Philadel- 
q phia), the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Boston),the Pratt Institute (Brook- 
__ lyn), and some of the departments of Applied Science of the universities in manual train- 
G ing centres. My object in visiting even these was as much to ascertain what estimate 
; _ their authorities put upon manual training, as to see the highest phases of technical edu- 
cation in the United States. One very remarkable peculiarity about almost all the higher 
4 technical institutions that I visited or heard of, is the fact that they are either endowed 
by private benefactors and maintained in the same way or partly by tees, or they are 
__ wholly self-suppor'ing. So far as my experience goes, the Massachusetts Institute of 
_ Technology is the only one which has received legislative aid. Of course, there are 
_ . States, az, for example, Michigan, which support universities, and even in New York 
and the New England States, grants are made from the public faads for special educational 
__ purposes, as, for example, the grant to the Agricultural Department of Cornell ; but I 
am now giving my own experience. The provision for higher technical education in the 
States includes also military schools, agricultural colleges, and university agricultural 
departments. As in the case of the other technical schools, some of these are supported 
q _ wholly or partly by the State, and others by private benefactions. The only one 1 visited 
a 


_ was the agricultural department of Cornell University. This I will discuss further on 


in connection with the question of agricultural teaching in our public and high schools. 
Bei. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is undoubtedly the largest and mest 
complete school of the kind in the United States, and it is also one of the largest in the 
world. Some idea of its relative size and importance may be gathered from the fact that 
it has a staff of 175 professors and instructors, and that its current expenditure for main- 
tenance alone in 1899 waz $367,500 ; whereas there are only 14 on the staff of our 
School of Practical Science and its annual expenditure is only $35,000. I should add, 
_ however, that, on the average, it costs but $175 to educate one of our students, whereas 
it costs in the Boston Institute $314, The curriculum embraces almost every science 
which finds application in the arts. A characteristic and very important feature of all 
the courses and one wanting in most other similar institutions, is that a by no.means ~ 
 inconsiderable amount of general literary culture is required in addition from every 
candidate for its degree. Recognizing the fact that few students of technical schools are 
- university or college graduates, and that the aim of the institute should be first of all to 
send out broadly trained men, the faculty has always insisted that liberal studies shoald 
_ be incorporated in every department of the curriculum. With Prof Schwamb, to whom 
_ with President Pritchell I am indebted for much valuable information, I visited the 
_ “shops,” or mechanical laboratories, which are considered an important adjunct of the 
other laboratories. These consist of a fully equipped shop for carpentery, wood turning 
, and pattern making, foundry for iron and brass, a forge-shop and power-hammer, and a 
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machine shop with about 40 lathes—an establishment corresponding, in fact, to the 
mechanical Jabcratories of the best manual training high schools. 

The Armour, Drexel], and Pratt Institutes of Technology, named after the gentlemen 
to whose munificence they owe their foundation and chief support, have departments 
corresponding to some of these of the Boston Institute, but they have preparatory and 
other schools affiliated and are wider and more popular in the range and character of 
their courses. The words of the year book of the Drexel Institute are applicable to all. 


The chief object of these institutions is “the extension and improvement of industrial 


education as & means of opening better and wider avenues of employment to young men 
and women,” and “‘ providing means of culture for the public by evening classes, free 
lectures and concerte, the library and the museum.” The buildings and the equipment 
of the Drexel and Pratt Institutes are very eae those of the former, which; 
being of more recent establishment, represent the best features of similar older institu- 
tions. The Armour Institute is not so well equipped as either of the others, nor are its 
- courses so comprehensive; and, notwithstanding the long continued generosity of the late 
founder, it is now much cramped for room. The Drexel and Pratt Institutes present 
more ambitious programnies, and the range is extraordinarily large, embracing almost 
every existing phase of education—Fine and Applied Art, Mechanic Arts, Electrical 
Engineering, Technical courses, Science courses, Commerce and Finance, Domestic Science 
and Art, Library Schools (to prepare librarians), Language and Literature, Physical 


Culture, free lectures and entertainments, organ recitals and concerts, choral classes, with — 


very fine libraries and museums. The Armour and Pratt Institutes have also prepara- 
tory high schools attached, and the latter has a trade school with evening classes in car- 
pentery, machine work, plumbing, house-painting, sign-painting and fresco-painting. 
These institutions are attended by thousands of students of all classes, and seem to me to 
be the natural product of a prosperous, liberal, and progressive people. 

The authorities of these three institutes all speak in the highest terms of the malas 
of Manual Training. Dr. MacAllister (of the Drexel Institute), in particular, was one 


of its first and most strenuous advocates, even maintaining that it should be continued | 


to the end ‘of the high school course as part of a liberal education. | His contention, in 
which the other educationalists I met concur, is that there cannot be full development 
of the motor centres of the brain without a systematic training in metal work. 

As will be seen later, the manual training high schools offer, in addition to general 
and other courses, what they call a preparatory course for the higher technical schools. 
Such courses may be projected before long in Ontario, and I thought it wise to ascertain 
the experience of those who had had an opportunity of testing the results. All of these 
higher schools, I should explain, have “shops” for wood and metal work, duplicating, in 
fact, the course of the manual training high schools, ‘The only exception I know of in 
the United States is the department of Applied Science in Yale University. President 
Hadley has been good enough to explain to me that Yale has found it necessary to avoid 
the use of shopwork in the department of mechanical engineering; not because the 
university undervalues manual training, but because, in the stage of specialized education 
preliminary to actual professional life, the young men liked shopwork so much that they 
tended to overrate its value in proportion to other things. He has received testimonials 
from the best engineers all over the country that the effect of this practice on the part of 
Yale had been good ; that the young men who came to them trained in college shops not 
only had a great deal to unlearn, but had false conceptions which stood in their way. 
Here it may be well to note that the position of the president of Yale in this matter is 


that taken by Principal Galbraith of our School of Practical Science, although his reasons — 


for not desiring the “shops” are, as he stated in his address last December, not the same 
as those given by President Hadley. 


Opinions of University and other Authorities. 


On the question of the relation of the manual training schools in the United States — 


to the higher technical institutions, I am able to submit the following opinions : 
From the Sec. of the Mass, Inst. of Technology, Boston. 


‘¢T am inclined to answer your question as to preparation in manual training schools as: Jake: In 
he first place, a manual training school attracts and holds a considerable portion of boys who would have. . 


abandoned the ordinary academic high school course to go into practical work without ever Suspense 
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preparation for admission to the institute. The Mechanic Arts High School in Boston thus sends us at 
present more applicants than any other school, while the number coming from the English High School 
has fallen off very considerably. These bsys include a large proportion from the indastrial and even the 
poorer classes, increasing incidentally the demand for scholarship aid. In the second place, the value of 
their preparation for our work depends much on the quality of the boy, and much, of course, on the quality 
of the teaching, apart from the abstract merits of the kind of education itself. The boys who come to us 
from the manual training schools are to some extent those whose particular mechanical instincts were at 


the outset relatively strong. These boys, when they come to us, are therefore likely to be one-sided, and 


to show weakness, or ‘even to fail in-our literary requirements, which are considerable during the first three 
years. In the third place, the direc: anticipation of our drawing and shopwork in the manual training 
school is an advantage of varying importance. The work can rarely be so well done as by our own stu- 
dents, in the shorter time which the jatter give to it. The drawing is required in all our courses, but shop- 


_ work is required only in particular ones in varying amounts. 


‘On the whole, I am disposed to advise that a boy should choose between the manual training and 
other secondary schools on other grounds than their supposed merits as preparatory schools, and to con- 
sider them in this respect as of about equal strength, assuming, of course, that the academic preparatory 
course will include some study of natural and physical science, without which any secondary course seems 


~ to me to be defective. 


_ “Tt is doubtless an advantage from our point of view that our students should have had training in 


_ drawing and shopwork at an early age. It does not follow that in a particular case this training may have 


‘been the best. 
‘** Professor Schwamb suggests that I add that the shopwork of our students can be done 


in less time and more thoroughly, partly because the men are more mature, but mainly because of their 


training in exact work in other laboratories of the institute. He adds that previous training in shopwork 
and drawing is of particular advantage to students in certain other engineering courses, for example, civil 
engineering, which do not include it in their actual requirements.” 


' From President Hadley, of Yale: 


; ‘We have not as yet been able so to arrange our examinations that manual training can be made a 
‘part of them ; and as we admit only orf examination, and not on certificate, this has prevented us from 
incorporating it in the requirements for admission. . 

‘I may, however, add that the work done by those who have had courses in good manual training 


schools has been of such high character that we are most favorably impressed with its value in secondary 
-education.” 


From the Sec. of the Faculty of Mechanical Engineering, Cornell : 


‘“‘ We do not directly recognize manual training in cur matriculation, After the students have en- 


tered upon the work of the course, if they are able to show the necessary skill, we allow them to make a 
-certain number of exercises standing as an examination, and these, if up to the standard, may be accepted 


in place of the term’s work. In this manner, if the student has gained sufficient training at the high school, 


_he may )e able to make it count in the uniyersity. Our experience has been, however, so far, that com- 


paratively few students with only high school manual training are able to pass up very much of the work. 
Neither do we find that at the end of the four years’ course the man who has had high school manual train- 
ing is likely to be in advance of his fellow who has not had such training. In other words, we find that 


the condition of the student at the end of his course will depend more upon the manner in which he 


has utilized the advantages which we provide than upon whether or not he has had previous training 


‘in the high school. I think that I may fairly say that for purposes of university preparation we do not — 


place any great value upon high school manual training. We are quite content that the student should 


-come without such training, and believe that for our purposes the time might be better spent in thorough 
training in the elementary subjects required for entrance. It does not follow that high school manual 


training has no value. It isa fact, of course, that but a small percentage of high school students finally 
reach the university and take a full university course. For the great majority who go from the high 


school into the world it may well be that they would find a course of manual training of great value; but 


I am convinced that if manual training in the high school has to be justified it must be by reason of its 


value for this class of students rather than for the one who goes on to take a university technical course,’ 


Harvard University recognizes the Manual Training System in its requirements for’ 


| _ admission to its department of Applied Science. This concession is, no doubt, due to 


> 

4 
‘ 
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Pres. Eliot’s appreciation of the subject, an appreciation which he has publicly proclaim- 


ed. He is absent from the country at present, and I was unable to obtain his views. 
To some of the Harvard authorities, the chief value of manual training, I understand, 


seems to be in the education of young men who need to have their interest stimulated 
by manual exercises. Such training is also held to have an important place in provid- 


ing the large number of young men who are employed in the smaller trades to be found 
- about every large city. It is also believed that the system has not been long enough in 
operation at Harvard to justify any general conclusion in regard to its desirability as 


a preparation for college work. : 
Evidently the relation of the Manual Training Schoo! to the higher Technical In- 


stitutes has not yet been worked out in the United States, and the situation there would 
not justify us in making any immediate provision for preparatory courses in Manual 
‘Training for our University faculties of Applied Science. 


Loge: 
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MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS, 


It would be impossibie to give any definite general statement of the organization 
of the Manual Training High Schools. Although having the same general character, 
they differ according to the individualism of the cities and towns in which they are — 
situated. The most important I saw are those of Boston (Mass ). Brooklyn (N. Y), 
Cambridge (Mass.), Chicago ([ll.), New Haven (Conn.), Philadelphia (Penn.), Pro- 
vidence (R. I-), and Springfield (Mass.). All of them have separates buildings and are 
well equipped and well manned. Co-ordinate with them in their localities are English 
and Latin High Schools, also in separate buildings ; the number of such High Schools in | 
a city varying from one in Springfield to about a dozen each in Boston and Chicago. 

I may say in passing that an idea of the attitude of the American people towards aaec- 
ondary education may be got from the fact that, in Philadelphia, the Boys’ High School 
alone cost $1,300,000, and in Springfield, a city with a population of only 60,000, its new _ 
High Schcol—a most magnificent edifice—cost about $750,000. The cost of the buiidings 
and the equipment of the Manual Training High Schools | visited runs from about $25- 
000 to nearly $300,000 (the Boston Mechanics Arts High School). All of the High 
Schools—Enzlish, Latin, and Manual Training—are free to residents, as, indeed, are all 
the Public Schools of the United States that I saw or heard of. The Manual Training 
Schools enumerated above are now all owned and managed by the local Boards of Edu- 
cation. The Rindge Manual Training School of Cambridge was founded in 1888 and. 
maintained until 1899 by Mr. F.H. Ringe, a wealthy merchant of that city. La the latter 
year it was unconditionally handed over to the Board of Education and is now a part of the 
public school system of Cambridge ; the fine new English and Latin High Schools having 
been built on adjacent squares. The Boardman Manual Training High School of New Haven 
is a gift of the widow ot the Hon. W. W. Boardman, who donated $70,000 for a build- 
ing, the City Board of Education furnishing the !and and the equipment and defraying 
the current expenses. All the others I visited had been established by the municipalities 
in which they are situated; all, without any excr ption, are in a flourishing condition; and 
most are in pressing need of more accommodations. 

All of the above mentioned Manual Training Schools are real High Schools, with 
the same entrance requirements as the English and Latin High Schools, but differing 
from them in substituting courses in Manual Training for some of their academic work 
in the languages. All have courses in English, Mathematics, and Science; a few have 
Latin ; all have French ; most German ; and one Spanish. Five of them—those in 
Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Springfield—are for boys only ; the 
Domestic Art and Science for girls being in one or two of these cities providedin the English 
High Schools. All of them offer what are called “ General Courses” ; that is, courses 
(with Manual Training) suitable for those who want only a general education, as well as — 
preparatory courses for the different Higher Schools of Technology. The Schools of — 
Boston and Springfield are known as Mechanic Art Schools, because they have 
specialized in courses developing the principles of the Mechanics Arts, and the same — 
name might also be applied with equal suitability to the Schools in Cambridge, Chicago — 
and Philadelphia. The Manual Training Schools of Brooklyn, Providence, and New 
Haven provide courses for girls in Art and in Domestic Science and Art, while the 
Brooklyn and Chicago Schcols provide Commercial Courses also. In Philadelphia there — 
is a special commercial High School attended by about 1,000 girls, but usually this — 
branch of instruction is provided for in the English High Schools. In Boston, Brooklyn — 
(except for commercial students), Cambridge, New Haven, Providence, and Springfield, | 
the courses are of four years ; and in the others, of three, except in Philadelphia (which 
has two public Manual Training Schools in different parts of the city), where there is a — 
post graduate course in the Languages, History, Mathematics, and Science. 

Of High Schools which have a manual training department in addition to the usual — 
academic ones, I may mention in particular those at Albany (N.Y.), Brookline (Mass.), 
and Lynn (Mass). The accommodation at Albany consists of some rooms in the base- ; 
ment, and the equipment is by no means elaborate. ‘The courses are in woodwork only, : 
and are taken as an option by both girls and boys. Here there are two teachers, a 
-man for the boys and a woman for the girls. The teacher of the girls had taken a sum-— 
mer course at the training school in Naiis (Sweden), and was as enthusiastic an advocate — 
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of Americanized Sloyd as the teacher of the boys’ work wasof Americanized Russian. In the 
last year of the girls’ course, clay modelling and carving in wood are substituted for the 
boys’ machine work in wood. The wood-carving and joinery of the girls, I may say, was 
exceedingly good. The boys of the Brookline High School take under a special teacher 


the work in wood and iron in the building of the William T. Lincoln Grammar School. 
of in high terms of commendation by the | 


_ The course here is a good one and was spoken 
:. superintendent of the mechanical shops in the Massachusettg Institute of Technology. In 
_ Lynn, near Bost: n (population 60,000), the work in both wood and iron is taken in the 
_ old High School building, adjacent to ‘the new English and Latin Schools (which cost 
_ $280,000). The equipment is of the best, and the staff (of four) is the largest 1 saw in any 
_ of the manual training departments of an English High School. The course in shop-work 
_is a three years’ one :—J oinery (28 weeks), wood turning (12 weeks), for the first year ; 
wood turring and pattern making (23 weeks) cabinet making (5 weeks), and forging (12 
weeks), for the second year ; and tool making, tempering, compounding of metals and 
alloys, moulding and casting (16 weeks), and hipping and filing and machine work 
a (24 weeks), for the third year. Drawing, of course, is here as elsewhere, closely correlat- 
_ ed with the shop work. Herel was especially struck with the attention given to such parts of 
_ forestry as could be taken up in connection with the course in wood. A peculiarity of 
_ the school which is suggestive to us in Ontario is that the teachers of manual training 
_take a share in the academic work in the High School proper in English and mathematics. 
_ A course in Domestic Science is provided for the 8th Grammar School girls of Lynn in 
_ two different centres, but no such provision exists in the High Schools. 

As [have already said, these schools are not regarded as trade schools either by their 
staffs or by the public, and I seldom heard the education they give described as technical. 
_ Both terms secm to be studiously avoided in this connection. It is always held that the 
_ schools have as much claim to be considered educational as have the English or the Latin 
High Schools, They specialize in manual training; the English and the Latin schools, in 
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Diuglich aud the languages. Indeed, it is maintained that the Manual Training Schools 
are more important educationally than are the other two classes of High Schools, for they 
educate the whole nature, the creative as well as the acquisitive powers. It is not, 
“however, denied that in the later years of the work, the courses are a direct preparation 
for the industrial pursuits ; but it is pointed out that the courses in the other schools are 
4 direct preparation for the professions, and that the industrial arts have at least an equal 
“right to consideration. Some of the Manual Training Schools as, for example, those in 
Providence and New Haven, may fairly be described as lower grade Technical Schools . 
_ they emphasize the industrial aspect more than some of the others. Such schools supply 
a demand which the decline of the apprentice system and the marvellous progress of in- 
dustry have of late years developed in the United States for technical training of a grade 
_ below that of the Schools of Technology. They prepare young men whose funds and time 

4 are limited, for positions as designers, draughtsmen, and superior workmen, many of whom 

eventually become foremen and managers; and, with the education they give, a man of 
ability may rise to any position in industrial life: not all a man’s education is obtained 

at school or at college. It is, I should think, exceedingly probable that the Manual 

Training High School idea will develop more and more in this direction especially in the 

smaller cities, where limited financial support will prevent a more complete sub-division 

of educational labor. ) 

An examination of the records of seven hundred or more of one of these institutions 

“shows that 70 per cent. of its former students are engaged in pursuits in which what ig 

required is a high order of intelligence with skill of hand in dealing with force and matter. 

_ Already a large number occupy positions of trust and responsibility as superintend- 

ents, managers, and foremen. That such schools also foster a desire for higher learning is 

shown by the fact that 20 per cent. of the graduates become students in the colleges, uni- 

_versities, and higher technical schools. On another point, emphasis was laid by all the 
“principals Isaw; many of the students go into kindred commercial occupations (hardware 
“atores, etc.), or become dentists, doctors or lawyers. These, I am told, bear witness to 
‘the great advantuge from hand and eye training and a general acquaintance with indus- 
al pursuits. The resulting sympathy with and respect for labor are also not the least 
of the recommendations of such courses for those whose occupations are of a more literary 


character. 
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The flexibility of the American system—its adaptability to local needs—is seen 
everywhere. In Springfield; for example, I found, in connection with the Mechanic 
Arts High School, evening trades classes in tool-making and plumbing. These classes 
were at first very successful; but, owing to the withdrawal of the city appropriation, a fee 
had to be charged and the attendance at once fell off. At present only the class in 
plumbing survives. It is also significent of the liberality and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can workmen in Springfield, which is a distinctively manufacturing city, that its Plumbers’ 
Association have voluntarily agreed, in employing help, to give the!preferenoe to mem- 
bers of the evening classes in plumbing. Speaking of these classes in his report for 1899, 
Mr. Thos. M. Balliet, the city superintendent, uses words which show clearly the direc- 
tion in which the manual training idea is drifting in some parts of the United States : 


‘<The success of these classes makes it clear that if provision were made for the teaching of several 
trades in the day high school, in the Manual Training course, it would meet with wide popular appro- 
val ; and it would provide a kind of high school education for boys who ordinarily are obliged to go to work 
when they have completed the grammar school course and are thus deprived entirely of a high school 
education. The present equipment and teaching force, both of which have been increased the present 
month to provide for the needs of the school as now organized, would also be sufficient to teach machine | 
shop practice, pattern making, and joinery as trades. The adding of other trades would, at this time 
involve more or less additional expense.” 7 


/ 


‘MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 


I give below the courses of study in the Boston and Providence schools as being two 
characteristic types of the Manual Trainiag High School. The Boston school (for boys only) 
has specialized in the Mechanics’ Arts, and the Providence one (for both girls and boys) 
is of a more popular character, each being organized to meet the peculiar requirements of 
its district : 

MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


COURSE OF STUDY. Re 


This course of study is not to be regarded as a permanent one, but simply as a trial course which is” 
subject to change at any time. At first the course was athree years’ one. Recently a fourth year has — 
been added. 4 


First YEAR. 


wR uw 
Hours | 3 | Hours | 3 
Academic. per 8 Mechanic Arts. per a 
week Ss week, | & 
A loebrali dang erred (ee ates 5 1D. A Drawing- ics Savau eget eee ee 5 10° 
General History (alternate days)..... 24 LO ye) Car pentering i «um ciis seieisieitimiinads 10 ‘ 
English (alternate days). ...........- 24 10. | Wood-carving ...0e ssi via ys a 5 LSE 


‘ : 


SECOND YEAR. 


Algebra (alternate days) ............ 24 10 | Drawing (alternate days).......... 23 | 10° 

Plane Geometry ci wees senate « 5 10 | Wood-turning, pattern-making.... 10 | 

History of the United States, Civil Forging). b csales> «teens cce een 10 | 
Government (alternate days) ...... 24 10 

Pinplish' s 0 ees ceed, Re OT BOR. 24 10 

APP RTELOTL hes o0, Sts.s) vate aby esate ae sda ye sel « 24 10 | 


THirpD YEAR. 


Solid Geometry. J. a) ia. se awe coer 5 5 -| Drawing (alternate days).......... 2 10 
Plane Trigonometry ..........+..6-. 5 5 | Machinist’s work—with hand tools 

Physics (alternate days)............. 23 10 MGIGIY svc ase es Eh ee eee 
Hnglish (alternate days). ........... 24 10 | With machine-tools mainly........ 10 

EBONONA Fhe & x ok oS a Vem k Km hele ek 5 10 
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_ FourtH YEAR. 


oo 
ila ; 


‘Trigonometry: applications to phyics, DOTA WIDE eho. Tee Re oe ee here 23 | 10 
_ surveying, and navigation......... 23 10 Machine Shop Practice: and _pro- ‘ 
aba laboratory work...... 2 a jects rial the shop work of 
TESLA AO leg SERS Se recedin Dash alee svere:Aisiaas 
padvanced Algebra..............0.0. 23 10 ‘ ee * ne " 
Berane Geometry iis... bees. cee seeks. 5 10 
History of the United States........ 24 10 
"OLY LOSS fae ACE Sa 24 10 
SEMIS NORM a viel lero g > ont Ora sie 5 10 
bo ET eUIS amR Bas i EO 5 10 


__. The subjects specified for the fourth year, with the exception of English, are optional. Candidates for, 
Become are required to take throughout the year the equivalent of 15 hours per week in the academic 
d department, and 123 hours in the department of mechanic arts, but the work of either department may be 
substituted for equivalent work in the other. A prepared recitation is counted as the equivalent of two 
hours of laboratory work, shop work, or drawing. 

The omission or choice of a study must be subject to the approval of the principal. 


Oe 


MECHANIC ARTS DEPARTMENT. 
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_ For each of the mechanical departments a carefully graded series of models has been chosen, the con- 
struction of which illustrates every fundamental principle or process. The models in the primary series 
are made by all the members of a class. Running parallel with the primary series is a set of supplemen- 
! ary models that involve the application of principles already learned to more difficult work. The supple- 
i Sileatd exercises are undertaken only by those who are capable of doing more than the regular work of 
the class. 

The aim of the course in drawing is to teach the proper use of the pencil and drawing instruments, and 
_ to give facility in the expression of ideas of form by the various methods of freehand and mechanical repre- 
sentation. About two-fifths of the time assigned to drawing each year is devoted to freehand work, and 
_the remainder to mechanical drawing. In addition to the carefully executed plates much attention is given 
_ to the rapid production of drawings of models sufficiently accurate for many useful purposes, but by no 
_means finished work. Such sketches frequently furnish the data for complete working drawings. 


DRAWING, 


FIRST YEAR. 


} Freehand lettering. Freehand sketching: views of type solids and carpentry models. Elementary 
working drawings of carpentry modeis to scale. Elementary Geometric problems. Geometric designs. 
Orthographic projection of simple solids: cutting planes, sections, and davelopments. _ Designs of supple- 
mentary shop exercises : book-rack, tool-box, small tables. Freehand appearance drawings of types, singly 
-andin groups. Freehand historic ornament. 


SECOND YEAR, 


Orthographic projections, intersections, and developnients. Applications of line shading and tinting. 
Freehand and instrumental working drawings of shop exercises. Freehand elementary design. Original 
designs of goblets, balustrades, and vase forms, to be executed in the turning course. Original designs for 
wrought-iron work: grille, andirons, fire set, to be executed in the forge shop. Isometric drawing of de- 
tails of building construction: framing. Application of geometric problems to the coustruction and deco- 
ration of openings: arches, windows. Freehand appearance drawing: casts, historic ornament, furniture, 
parts of room, machinery. Geometric problems:. ellipse, helix, spirals. Machine details: bolts, nuts, 


 serew threads. 
. THIRD YRAR. 


Projection of shadows. Geometric problems; cycloid, epicycloid, hypocycloid, involute. Mechanical 

“movements: cams, gears, eccentrics, pulleys, belting. Details of machinery : lathe, marine engine, dyna- 

mo. Elementary architectural design and decoration: plans, elevatioas, sections. Light and shade, 
orders of architecture from casts, pen and ink rendering. ‘'racings and blue prints. 


CARPENTRY AND WOOD-CARVING. 


The details of the manual training department are important ‘at this juncture, more 
especially as they have been well worked out and have been the model on wnich the 
courses of many similar institutions have been based. 

: 
| 1, Measuring and lining exercises. 


@ On a rough board with a two-foot rule and pencil; chalk lina, try square, and pencil; bevel and pen- 
cil. On a smooth piece with marking gage; try squire and knife; and with bavel and knife. Ona 
‘smooth piece with compasses, straight edge, and kaife, makiag a protractor with 15 degree divisions. 

i. 
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2. Sawing exercises, preparation of stock for models. 


Rip and cress-cut sawing to pencil lines ; rough board resting horizontally on trestles. Rip sawing a 
gage lines ; piece held upright in the vise. Back sawing, square ends and sides of grooves; the pieces rest- — 
ing on bench hook. Sawing kerfs in mitre box. Curve sawing with hand turning-saw and power jig-saw. — 


3. Sharpening exercises. 


Straight and curved edge-tools on grindstone. Sharpening or bevelling 2x6xi-inch white holly on pre- — 
pared sandpaper block. Whetting straight and curved edge-tvols on oilstones. 
Applications: plane iron, chisel, gouge, carving tools, cabinet scraper. 


4, Planing exercises. 


_ Making plene surfaces; jointing edges and planing to gage lines. Block planing square ends with 
pieces held in vise. Oblique. edge and end planing. Rabbeting, beading, moulding. 
Applications: square prism, octagonal prism, hexagonal prism, winding sticks, picture frame, typical 
joints. 4 


5. Nailing exercises. 


Nailing square joints, using cut and wire nails. Toe nailing. Nailing mitre joints. 
Applications: nail box, screw box, bracket, picture frame, splice joints, 


6. Boring exercises. 


Perpendicular boring with auger bits across the grain entirely through. Perpendicular boring to a — 
given depth, both across and in the direction of the grain. Boring with awls, drills, and countersinks. 


7, Chiselling exercises. 


Sides and bottoms of grooves across and in direction of grain. Oblique surfaces. Inside of boxes, 
Curved surfaces. 
4 Applications: sliding gage, mortise and tenon, dovetail, oil-stone box, glove box, octagonal tool 
andles. 


8. Gluing exercises, 


Rubbed joints. Clamped joints, Dowelled and keyed joints. 
Applications: winding sticks, T squares, drawing boards, picture frames, hopper joints. | 


9. Form work. 


Plotting curves from straight lines on plane surface freehand. Plotting curves on curved surfaces. 
Applications: coat hanger, bread trencher, hammer handle, octagonal tool-handles. 


10. Wood-carving exercises. 


Flat and oblique surfaces cut with firmer and skew chisels. Beads and rosettes cut with firmer and 
skew chisels. Cutting straight and curved lines with veining and parting tool. Fluting and beading with 
gouges. Geometric designs cut in low relief on flat surfaces. Conventional designs cut in high relief on 
both plane and curved surfaces. 

Fie Poet at : pencil tray, book rack, picture frames, stamp box, jewel case, music rack, flower-pot 
stands. ‘ 


WOOD-TURNING AND PATTERN-MAKING. 


I. Turning between centres—white pine. . 7 


* e Cylindrical surfaces, gouge and chisels. Cylinder; gouge. Cylinder; chisel. Double stepped 
cylinder. 

2. Coavex curves ; chisels. Beads of different sizes. Beads, conical and cylindrical surfaces. 

3. Concave curves ; gouges. Curves of long radii. Curves of short radii, semicircles. 3 

4, Combinations and applications of 1, 2, and 3. Convex curves, concave curves and cylinders. Con- 
vex curves, compound curves and cylinders. Convex, concave and compound curves, cylinders, and spherical 
surfaces, leaving a square base. 


II. Chuck turning. 


1. Capital of column. Grain perpendicular to axis ; cylindrical, conical, and curved surfaces—white pine. 

2. Powder box—cherry. y 
3. Napkin ring—walnut. 

4, Goblet-—hardwood, glued up. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 


Sench stops-—hickory. Gouge, chisel, file, and screw-driver handles. ‘ Mallet—maple. Stocking ball— 
cherry. Rolling pin—maple. Gavel—oak. Dumb bells—maple or cherry. Indian clubs—ma Ne. Balus- 
trade—pine. Micrometer caliper holder—cherry. Towel rings—eherry, Boxes—cherry, maple. Napkin ~ 
rings—walnut. . Cups and goblets—hardwoods glued up. Spheres—cherry- Vase forms—pine. 


Maou” 
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III. Pattern making. 


Draft, allowance for shrinkage ; gear blank. Green sand core, allowance for finish : coll Spli 
o) 9 aK. : Kt t a) 
tern, dry sand core ; hollow chuck. Applications of 1, 2, and 3; stand for tool rest. amon cop gc 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Paper weight, blank for taper socket. Coliar, face plate. Hanger box, screw chuck. Tool rest, hand 
wheel, eccentric. ; ; 


FORGING. 


1. Description and operation of forge, and care of fire. 
2. Names, characteristics, and uses of tools. 


3. Typical processes : drawing, shouldering, forming, bending, upsetting, twisbing, scarfing, welding, 
punching, hardening, and tempering. ; 


4. Sources and properties of materials: common iron, Norway iron, Bessemer steel, open-hearth steel, 
and crucible steel. 


; 5.. Applications: butt ring, hook and staple, bolt, nut, timber hanger, bracket, eye bolt and ring, chain 
and hook, tongs, centre punch, cold chisel, cape chisel, spring, lathe tools, square reamer. 


\ 
q 7 MACHINE-SHOP PRACTICE. 


i : 1. BENCH WORK. 


1, Chipping and filing of plain surfaces—cast iron. 

, Use of measuring and marking tools. Chipping narrow surfaces with flat chisel. Chipping broad sur- 
; faces with cape and flat chisel. Filing flat surfaces and testing with straight edge. 

% 2. Drilling cast iron—finished model No. 1. 

‘tee Accurate location of holes. Action of flat drill. 


! 3. Chipping and filing of curved surfaces, and plain surfaces at right angles—cast iron. 


_ Testing with a try square. Filing a convex surface. Chamfering curved and straight edges. Draw 
_ filing, and polishing with emery cloth. 


4, A sliding fit—cast iron. 


7 
’ Production of parallel surfaces, testing with calipers. Fitting piece to slide in groove ot fixed di- 
mensions. . 


{ / 
} 5. Drilling and chipping—wrought iron. 
- Use of twist drill. Key seat chipping. Use of round-nose chisel. Use of hack saw. Chipping in 
corners. 


‘ 6. Surface plate—cast iron, brass handles. 
; Planing a flat surface. Drilling and tapping. Hand turning in brass. Use of die. Scraping. 


” 7. Surface gage—cast iron, malleable iron, machinery steel, cast steel. 

See Extension of processes of chipping, filing, and fitting, with introduction of new forms of tools. Hand- 
lathe work on steel. Tempering. Assembling finished parts. 

} 

] 


8. Paper-weight,—-composition metal. 
Hand turning. Polishing and lacquering. 


9. A set of lathe tools. 

Shaping faces that form a cutting edge. 

Supplementary exercises. Calipers, hammer, binding posts, brass ornaments, skate runners, and 
projects of a simple nature. Simple machine tool work on stock for class exercises. 


bs II, Macuine Toot Work. 
| 10. Stepped cylinder,—wrought iron. : a as ‘ : 
on Centering. Squaring ends with side tool. Use of parting tool. Roughing with diamond point. Fin- 


ishing surfaces,—dry, with soda water, and with emery cloth and oil. 
11, Perfect cylinder, —cast iron. : : 
- Truth of live centre. Alignment of the dead centre; geometrical relation of the axis of revolution to 
the tool path. 
12, Stepped cylinder,—finished model No. 11, 
Determination of size :—With spring calipers set by steel rule. With spring calipers set by standard 
reference guage. With micrometer calipers. With standard caliper guage. 
13. Taper sleeve and plug. ‘ ; 
- Use of lathe chuck. Use of chuck drill. Production of conical surface by compound rest. Produc- 
tion of conical surface by adjusting the dead centre. 


e 14. Right and left hand screw. : sa 
uy Principles of screw cutting. Knurling and finishing. 
4 15. Blements of machines that involve the use of chucking reamers, hand reamers, mandrels, boring 


bar, back rest, face plate, and taper attachment. : ; 
Examples: Pulleys, gear wheels, eccentrics, lathe spindles, steam-engine cylinder, lathe centres. 


] 
’ : 
i These pieces may call also for work upon the planer, shaper, milling machine, or grinding machine. 
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III, ConstRUCTION OF MACHINERY. 


A hand lathe, engine, dynamo, or other machine or piece of apparatus is built by a group of ike 
each pupil making and assembling several closely related parts. 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENOE, — 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The small figures after the studies designate the number of exercises a week; the figures in parentheses, wie 
the number of weeks the studies are taken. 


A period means 45 minutes. All periods in manual work are double periods. ; 
School sessions from 9 a.m. tv 3 p.m., with a half hour recess for lunch, which i is served in the building 


F First YEAR. 
I, AcADEMIC WoRK: 


LInterature. 
Elementary Rhetoric and English Composition+ (40). American Literature and Authors! (40). 


Mathematics. 
Algebra‘ (40), Arithmetic? (40). 
Science. 
Physiography® (20), Bookkeeping alternating with Phyaics® (20). 
II. Manuva anp Art Work: 
Drawing® (40). 


Lettering and Geometrical Figures. Working Drawiogs in connection with Carpentry. Geometrical 


Figures. Drawing from Models—Freehand. Drawing from Casts—Historic Ornament. Elementary 
Designs—Plant Forms, 


2 . 


For Boys. 
Carpentry and Joinery® (20). Smithing and ornamental iron work® (20). 
For Girls. 
Sewing® (20). Carpentry® (15). Emergensy Notes. Physiology and First Aid to Injured? (5). 


SEcoND YEAR. 
I, ACADEMIC WoRK:: ; 


Interature. 


Ancient and Mediaeval History?} (20). English Classics and Composition? (20). English History 
fundamental to American Institutions?$ (20). German?4 (20). , 


Mathematics. 
Geometry® (40). 


Sevence. 


Physics alternating with Civil Government® (20). Physics® (20). General Chemistry—Girl’s course 
preparatory to cooking® (20 : ; 


II, Manvat AND ART Work: 
Drawing® (40)—For Boys. 


Designs in Wrought Iron. Geometrical Figures. Orthographic Projection. Elementary Machine 
Drawing —Freehand. Designs for Wood Turning—Classic Forms. 


For Girls. 


Historic Ornament for Woodcarving Designs. Values in Light and Shade. Pen and Ink Rendering, 
Charcoal—From Casts and Objects. 


For Boys. ; 

Clay Modelling and Woodcarving® (20). Smithing—Toolmaking and ornamental wrought iron® (20), 
For Girls. 

Clay Modelling and Woodcarving® (20). Science of Cooking and cleaning® (20), 


~ 


~ 
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THIBRID YEAR, 
I. ACADEMIC WoRK: 


Literature. 

: a (a) German? (40). (b) English Literature and Composition? (40). 

, Mathematics. 

Algebra completed® (10). Plane and Solid Geometry® (30). Mensuration. 
Science. 


Physics of Heat, Light and Electricity® (20), General Chemistry® (20). Structural Botany® (20). 


Note. Girls take Physics for first half and Botany second half year. 
II. Manuva anp ART Work: 
Drawing® (40). 


i Building and Construction® (20). Mechanical Drawing or Architecture® (20), 


Norz. At the middle of the third year a choice is offered between a course of Mechanical Drawing or 
Architecture, extending through the remainder of the student’s course. 


| For Boys. 
Wood Turning and Patternmaking® (20). Molding and Foundry Work® (10). Vise Work® (10). 
2 a For Girls. 


Chemistry of Food and Science of Nutrition® (20). Millinery and preliminary work in Dressmaking ; | 
water colors, drawing in connection with millinery and designs for embroidery® (20). . 


FourtH YEAR. 


I. AcaADEMIC WokRK : Interature. 
German® (40). English Literature? (40). 
Mathematics. 
Review Algebra and Geometry® (10) Trigonometry and Surveying® (10). Field Work in 
Surveying? (20). 
Science. 


Analytical Chemistry® (20). Electrical Engineering® (10). Photographic Science and Engraving *( 10) 


II, Manvayt anp Art Work: For Boys. 
Mechanical Drawing or Architecture. 
For Girls. 


Charcoal Drawing from the Antique. Theory of color. Pen and Ink work—Copies and from life, 
for expression of taste and form in designs, for Dressmaking. Designs for Book Covers and Illustrations, 


For Boys. 
Machine Shop Practice® (40). 
Steam Engineering®, (6). 


For Girls. 


Household Sanitation ; Study of Yeasts, Moulds, and lower forms of life ; Home Nursing® (20). 
Dressmaking® (20). Psychology in place of Electrical and Civil Eagineering. | 
In both Boston and Providence, the commercial courses which we find in the 
Brooklyn and Chicago Manual Training Schools, are provided in the Haglish High 


Schools. 


= 


WOODSTOCK (ONT.) COLLEGE. 


So far I have dealt with the manual training schools of the United States. I visited 

also the college at Woodstock, Ont., the pioneer in 1889 of manual training in Canada, 
Here the department is optional, and a fee of $9.00 a year is charged to cover the cost of 
material. The object of the course, from the college standpoint, is purely educational— 
‘to develop the boys’ practical nature ; the boys take it because they like it and be cause they 
find it will be useful to them in after life. No attempt, however, is made to proluce 
articles for the market or to teach a trade. The department is in charge of Mr. 1D. K- 
Olarke, B.A., who is also modern Languages Master and who acquired his knowledze of 
manual training after he had graduated—both facts suggestive to the Ontario High School 
Master. The cours2 given in outline below, is taken daily during the regular school 
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hours, the periods for the first and second years being each three-quarters of an hour, and 
for the third an hour : 


First Year —Drawing, Freehand, Practical Geometry and Perspective, drawing to scale all shop 
exercises, Carpentering, Woodturning, ‘Construvtion 

Skoonp YEAR. —Vrawing, Object Drawing, Mechanical and Indust:ial Design—Joining and Turning 
in hard and built-up woods, Patuern-making, Wood-carving. 

Trtrp YEaR.—Mechanical and Architectural working drawings, Blacksmithing, Forging, Welding, 
Tempering, Brazing. ; 

Machine Work, Chipping, Scraping, Filing, Planing, Milling, and Lathe Work. 

Mr. Clark tells me that the time devoted to the subjech in no wise impairs the 
character of the students’ other work, but that, on the contrary, they take a higher aver- 
age than the rest of the sohool. It is found also that careless boys often becomie inter- 
ested in the subject and that this interest produces a general improvement in their other 
class work, and, what is more important still, in their conduct, This conclusion is sup- 
ported, I find, by the superintendents of the United States Industrial Schools, who 
testify to the beneficial effect produced by manual training in the moral regeneration 
of the criminal and his interest and advancement in other work. All this we might con- 
clude a priori from Psychological laws, but the average citizen is more impressed by 
the evidence of their operation. Mr. Olark also adds—and this too is significant— 
that the students who take manual training usually remain at school for a longer period 
than the others. The average citizen, again, looks with suspicion on the testimony of 
the specialist as to the value of his subject. Mr. Clark’s opinion is supported by 
others who are familiar with the evidence, The Principal and the rest of the faculty have 
always been unanimous in their appreciation of the value of manual training in their 
educational work, and the governors of the schoo] have shown their appreciation in the 
most practical way, by spending about $10,000 in erecting and equipping a special 
building. Most of the evidence we have on this subject is foreign. We have here the 
evidence of a staff pach has tested manual training for over ten years in our own 
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Manuva TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 4 
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From various causes, few of the cities I visited have even a fairly complete system ot 4 


manual training ; that is, a system correlated, on the one hand, to the kindergarten and, 
on the other, to the industries. The most comprehensive I saw was in Chicago. As 
reported to me by Mr. Robert M. Smith, M.A.. the very able supervisor in that city, 
there are 60 centres with 35 teachers. The statistics of the enrolment of the pupils 
taking manual training are as follows :— : 
. Grammar Schools: Grade I. 1,400, grade II. 1,650, grade IIJ. 2,800, grade IV. 
20,000, grade V. 21,019, grade VI. 40,715, grade VII. 30,813, grade VIII. 24,916. 
| Manual Training High School, 632. 

Besides these public schools there are also private institutions, The Chicago Man- 
ual Training school was established in 1883 by the Chicago Oommercial Club and has 
recently been transferred to the University of Chicago. This was the first school of the 
kind in the western states. It is of the High school grade, charges high fees, and is 
attended by 280 pupils. The other, the Jewish Manual Training school, in the “Ghetto” 
of Chicago, is maintained by subscriptions. Its building and site cost $91,250, with 
accommodation for 650. Itis attended chiefly by the children of poor Russian Jews and 
is of the elementary grade, corresponding to the Hebrew Technical Institute of New 
York, which I will describe further on. Manual training is also taught in the Dewey 
Grammar school, a sort of experimental elementary school associated with the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy of Chicago University. There and in the Ohicago Institute (under 
Col. Parker) I found some of the latest phases of this and other educational movements. 

Ali the other cities I visited had manual training in some part of the system, but in 
some, as in Albany, and Providence, it is confined to the High school, and in others, as 
in Utica, to the Grammar schools. In the Boston Grammar schools wood-working is 
confined to the 8th grade cf boys, with a total of only 2,126. The cost has been the chief 
obstacle in all these cases; for, although wealthy, the populous centres have many other 
demands upon them. In Providence, for example, both manual training and domestic 
art were given upin the Grammar schools on the establishment of the Manual Train- 
ing High school. In Chicago, however, although, as Mr. Smith tells me, in times of 
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_ financial stringency, the local economists systematically propose to abolish the Manual — 


Training department, the agitation has heretofore always ended in a greater extension of 
the system. 


As in the High Schools, associated with Manual Training and often included under the 


same head, I found the Domestic Arts (sewing and cooking). These subjects being of 


evident utility are oftener found in the elementary schools than Manual Training. 
They are, of course, taken by girls, sometimes along with wood-work; usually in place 
thereof; but it is by no means uncommon to find boys also taking sewing and even cook- 
ing. I may add, in passing, that very properly, a course in cooking is a recognized part 


of the curriculum for M. D. in the Harvard Medical department. In the Grammar 


Schools the teachers of Domestic Art are women. So, too, usually are the teachers of 
Manual Training. In Boston, for example, there are 20 special female instructors in-cook- 
Ing, 40 in sewing, and 18 in Manual Training, there being 7 male teachers also of the last 
named subject. With our Ontario prejudices, it will seem strange that working in wood 
should be taught by women; but, as I have already said, this is naturally regarded by 
educationalists as the best feature of the organization. Most, indeed, of the elementary 
teachers I saw were women, and most of the students in Mr. Larrson’s and the other train- 
ing classes were also women. Sometimes the teachers take these subjects in addition to 
their other work, but-in the larger cities and where the Grammar School is large, the 


teachers are specialized. The centre system in particular (the system adopted in Brock- 


ville, Ottawa, and Toronto) is found to be both effective and economical. In some other 
cities, the teacher goes from school to school ; but, in the case of cooking and manual 
training, this entails considerable expenditure for accommodations and equipment. Of 
all the Grammar Schools [ saw, the equipment and organization of the William T. 
Lincoln School in Brookline seems to me to be the best. It is under the principalship of 
@ woman and showed every sign of being ably managed. It is exceptional in having not 
only the usual Grammar School equipment but also a physical and a chemical lsboratory 
like those in our smaller High Schools, For Domestic Art it is also well equipped, Sew- 
ing and cooking are taught by special teachers, and its outfit includes a room for cooking 
and a well furnished dining room, In its two higher grades it is practically a High 
School. Probably the work there is as much as many of our Schools can attempt, and I 


accordingly give its programme. The average age of pupils in the ninth grade is over 15. 


The total time given Manual Training and Domestic Art in the Brookline Grammar 
School is 50 minutes a week in grades I—ITI, 60 in grades IV and V, and two hours in 
the higher grades. Latin and French, which are taken in grades VII—I1X of the other 


Grammar Schools of the city, are not t.ught here, but more time is given to Domestic Art — 


and Manual Training. 
BRCOKLINE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The Kindergarten, Gifts and Occupations : P 
Grade I. Selected Kindergarten occupations work in connection with other studies. 

‘* II. Paper cutting and folding. Construction work in connection with number, language and 
history. . , 

oy TEE Clay modelling and card board work. 

‘* IV. Knife work with wood of two dimensions. 

“© V. Advanced work with knife and simple tools. ; ( 

‘¢ VI, Mechanical Drawing, Models constructed from drawings with the use of suitable tools. 

$* VII. Mechanical Drawing, Projections of geometrical solids, working drawings. Advanced 
Sloyd and wood-carving. : , ‘ ee 

“VIII, Mechanical Drawing, work of Grade VII continued. Designs copied and original wood- 
turning. ; : 

Oey O.o Mechanical Drawing continued. Bench work. Elementary Cabinet making. 


As will be seen frowi the scheme which I give in Part II. of this report, drawing is 
. also taken up in its other aspects. 


Domestic ART. 


Grade III.—Use of scissors. Short seams. Basting, stitching, oack-stitching, running, hem felled, 


versewing, overcasting, hems measured and finished. Supplementary work. Work-bag of checked ~ 


inen. 


~ 
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a 

Grade IV.—Three inch model of French seam.- Mark name by stitching. Hemmed-on patch. Stitch- F 
ed-in patch. Supplementary work: White muslin apron with drawing string. F 
Grade V.—Oversewed patch used on lighter cloth. Darning stockings. Making button-holes. Sup- he 
plementary work: Cooking outfit for sixth year, to be cut and prepared by girls of higher grade. — 
Grade VI.—General care of house; airing, sweeping, dusting, cleaning, care of beds, table setting, 4 
washing of dishes, care of fire, stove andlamps. Make truck measure ; fold cloth for trucks ; make gusset é 
measure; cut and sew gusset in end of seam; sew gathered piece into a waist-band ; button-holes and 4 


loops ; sew on buttons with tape ; whip and sew on ruffle; darning. Supplementary work: white cloth 
skirt. / 

Grade VII.— Water and its effect upon foods. Milk as a typical food. Fat in cooking. Experiments 
with albumen and starch. Cooking of eggs, vegetables and cereals. Bind white cloth sampler with thirty- ‘ 
five different models of sewing. Supplementary work: Diagrams for undergarments drafted from measure- : . 
ments ; study different qualities of cloth. 

Grade VIII.—Combinations of starch and proteid. Cooking of fish and meat, meat soups and gelatine 
dishes. Yeast bread. Baking powder mixtures. Study flannels of different weight and their adaptation 
to different uses. Materials for stockings. Ginghams and muslins. Fine darning. Use of sewing 
machine. Supplementary work: Flannel skirt finished with slight embroidery ; hem-stitched undergar- 
ments ; Mexican work ; lace work. 

Grade IX .—Canning of fruit and jelly making. Plain pastry, cake, simple puddings, salads, frozen 
dishes. Invalid cookery. Shirt waist cut and fitted and made on machine. Dress lining fitted by the 9 
‘“‘art of pinning on.” Dress cut, fitted and made. Hooks and eyes.. Sewing on of braid, ete. Millinery ‘ 
begun. Notes taken of all lessons. 


KINGSTON (ONT.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. : 
MANUAL TRAINING. ° | 


Here I give also the scheme for elementary Manual Training in the Kingston (Ont.) » ; 
Public Schools, now partly in operation, and to be carried out before long in all its de- 
tails. Cooking has not yet been added, but, no doubt, it will soon come. The undertak- 
ing is a modest one compared with that of the Brookline School, and should not be 
beyond the capabilities of even our smallest city and town schools. The cost here will 
not be the obstacle so much as the lack of competent teachers. A scheme like this, with 
elementary Sloyd in Form IV, should also be practicable in the larger centres. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
FIRST. 


Junior Part I. j 


Holding pencil, drawing lines, stick laying, use of colored tablets for simple designs and borders, 
paper folding, sewing. 


Senior Part 7 ; 


Drawing lines and combining them into simple geometric figures, stick laying, use of colcred tablets 
paper folding, sewing. 
Part Ti, 


Freehand drawing, consisting of lines and simple objects, stick laying, use of colored tablets, paper 
cutting and folding, sewing, Nature study. 


SECOND. 


Drawing, freshand and object, paper folding and cutting into ornamental patterns, sewing, Nature 
study, leaves, their outlines, forms and sucfaces, color work with crayons. 


FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 


JUNIOR THIRD. 
Freehand drawing. Drawing, freehand and object. 
Object drawing, freehand and with rulers. Nature study from objects only, accompanied by 
Nature study from objects only accompanied by color work with crayons. 
color work with crayons. Sewing. 


Cardboard work, cutting, scormg. folding into 
“ geometric solids. 


SENIOR THIRD 


‘ 
Freehand drawing. Freehand and object drawing. 
Object drawing with rulers and squares. Nature study from objects with drawings. 
Nature study from objects, with drawings. Coloring of patterns and drawings. 
Coloring of patterns and drawing. Designs in water colors. 4 
Designs in water color. Sewing and making of simple articles. 
Cardboard work. _ 


Chip carving and cutting. 
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JUNIOR FouRTH, 


Freehand drawing. Freehand and object drawing. 
Object drawing with rulers and squares. Making simple designs. , 
Geometric drawing. Nature study from objects, with drawing and water 
Nature study from objects, with drawing and water color sketches. 
color sketches, leading to simple designs for Designs in water colors for ornamentation and use. 
_ ornamentation and use, Sewing, cutting, and making simple garments and 
Chip carving and cutting. other articles. 


SeEniok FourtH, 


As in Junior IV. Continued, | As in Junior IV. Continued 


: ' HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


A peculiar development of the manual training movement—the Hebrew Technical 


Institute of New York—deserves special notice. I had been advised to visit this institute 


as one which had grown up under adverse conditions and which accordingly presented some 
exceptional features. It happened to be a Jewish holiday when I visited the school, but, 
owing to the courtesy of the principal and another member of the staff, { had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the situation and of inspecting the building and the equipment. The 
school has been in existence over 17 years, and is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the Jewish community. Until recently, none but Jews were admitted, but it is 
‘now upen to all comers. So far, however, none but Jews have presented themselves. 
Tuition books, tools, are all provided free. To be admitted a boy must be over 12 
years of age. The average age of the senior class is, I find, about 16, and, so far as I 
could ascertain, the academic standard corresponds to that of our public school 3rd, 
4th and 5th forms. The school is peculiar both because it represents a lower grade 
than the Manual Training High School, and because it professedly partakes of 
the nature of a Manual Training School, a Polytechnic Institute, and a Trade School. 
As a matter of fact, though, its courses seem to me to differ from those of the Manual 
Training High Schvols only in being of a more elementary character and in emphasizing 
the economic side of the course. In many respects the work resembles that done in the 
Toronto Technical (Evening) School as at present organized. During the first two years 
the pupils are instructed in those subjects that will be of use to them, whatever pursuit 
they finally choose ; and, in the third and final year, they give special attention to that 
branch of work which is most agreeable and suitable to each. Some of the graduates of 
the school continue their studies in the higher Polytechnic and Engineering Schools ; but 


the large majority eventually become skilled mechanics of various kinds, foremen in 


wood-working and metal-working shops and the different electrical industries, and 
draughtsmen in architects’ offices and manufacturing establishments. Below I give its 
programme, as the courses are typical of another class of school and may prove suggestive 
in those localities in Ontario which may begin tue technical work in the Public Schools 
and continue it into the High Schools. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. " 
The methods of instruction include recitations, lectures, laboratory practice, and shop work, 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


EnaiisH Stupres. —Reading; Spelling; Definitions ; Penmanship (vertical system); Language 
Lessons; Exercises in Composition and Letter Writing; American History ; Elementary Geography ; 
Map Drawing. ; ; a hs 

Matuematics.—Arithmetic: Common and decimal feealons for gene numbers ; square root. 

Geometry: Study of form ; plane mensuration ; inventional geometry. : : 

etn BS oriNGn SPuapertine of matter; elementary laboratory work; simple experiments in 
electricity. : , 

ope cmibibal chemistry ; construction of simple apparatus at home. f ‘ 

MECHANICAL DRAWING.—lInstruction in the elements of drawing ; handling of instruments ; exercises 
in the use of T-square and triangles ; working drawings of joints and bench exercises ; lettering. 

FREE-HAND DRAWING.—Object Drawing: Solids with straight edges, single and in groups; sphere and 

i ; ctical applications. : rs. ( 
Boa Daestive Drawing: Construction of rectilinear plane figures based upon the square : borders in Greek 
and other styles: practical applications. The circle, regular triangle, and polygon ; simple rosettes ; oil- 
18 3 f water color. : Ei 
Rabat con Worn. Paateboard models ; uses of the bench and the chief wood-working tools ; principal 
characteristics of woods ; construction 1n thin wood, using the bracket saw ; exercises with plane, chisel, 
aw, and other tools ; joints and articles illustrating their use. 
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MIDDLE YEAR. 
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ENGLISH Srupies.—Language Lessons ; Composition ; Letter Writing ; Business Forms; Penmanship a 
(vertical systern). } 
History of the United States completed. 

Biographies of eminent men of America, and its political and scientific developments. 

Geography, completed ; Map Drawing. 

Industrial Topics; Study of Woods. . 

MatHeEmatics. —Arithmetic, completed. 

Algebra, taken up by those who finish Arithmetic before the close of the year. 

Plane and solid mensuration. 

APPLIED ScrENcE.— Physics ; mechanics ; heat; light ; sound ; laboratory work. 

Electricity ; laboratory work in static electricity and magnetism. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING.— Working drawings for bench and lathe exercises ; geometrical drawing ; ; 
projections and drawing as applied to machine-shop exercises ; elementary architectural drawing ; letter- 
ing ; blue-printing. 

#REE-HAND DrRaAwinc.—Object drawing: Cylinders; wheels; cones; vases; classic and modern 
forms ; practical applications. Home lessons. : 

Decorative drawing: Conventional flowers and leaves; rosettes; borders ; compound flower orna- 
ments ; waving and spiral lines. Ornaments based on practical forms ; wall paper designs ; water colors, - 

Woop Work.—Exercises in joining and constructive carpentry. 

Latbe werk: Centre work ; face plate work ; geometric solids. r 

Construction work: Joints; model of a window sash; model of a locked box. 

Wood carving. 

Mera WorkK.—Instruction in the quality and manufacture of brass and iron; use of the different 
pee files, and small tools; chipping and filing; speed lathe work; use of drill press, planer, and 
shaper. 


hei ioe 
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SENIOR YEAR. 


The student pursues all the studies of the general course, and, in addition, those of one of the four 
special courses. 


General Course. 


EneiisH Stupins.—Grammar; American and English literature; essays; physical geography ; in- 
dustries and natural resources of the United States. 

Talks on woods, metals, coals, building materials, and kindred subjects. 

Lectures upon general science, illustrated by stereopticon views; upon the preservation of health ; 
upon the duties of citizenship. 

MatueEmatics.—Physical arithmetic as applied in the laboratory. 

General review and final examination 1n arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Plane and solid geometry as applied in the shops. 

APPLIED ScreENCcE.—Physics: Kxperimental mechanics; advanced laboratory work; construction of 
apparatus. 

Electricity: Electricity and magnetism as applied to the telegraph, telephone, lighting, transmission 
and distribution of power. 

Primary and storage batteries ; electric heating and welding. 

Chemistry: Lectures and elementary experiments ; laboratory work. 

_ The application of chemistry as in soldering, brazing, the making and use of varnishes, paints, oils, 
and insulating materials. Electro-chemical acticn. 

Steam engine: Practical i)lustration in the engine room ; boilers, pumps, and valves. 

MecuHanicaL Drawine.—Cabinet projection ; working drawings for pattern making ; working draw- 
ings Paaneseine step exercises ; architectural and machine drawings. Lectures upon machine designs and 
mechanics, 

FREE-HAND DRaAwING.—-Drawing from casts, flowers, and fruits; practical applications to decorative 
work ; sketchiog. 

Woop Work.— Advanced lathe work ; pattern work, moulding and casting ; cabinet work; veneer- 
ing and polishing ; construction work in carpentry. 

MetaL Work.—Elementary exercises on speed lathes ; turning on engine latbe; planing ; drill press 
exercises ; gear cutting ; tool making. 


Special Courses. h 


(a) MecHanticaL Drawinc, ''wo Hours per Day.—Parallel and angular perspective; archi- 
tectural drawing; foundations ; piers and walls; floors, roofs, and stairways ; structural iron work; round 
writing ; artistic lettering ; tinting. 

Machine drawing: Isometric and cabinet projection; wheel gearing ; boiler settings ; details of steam 
engine and dynamo ; details of special machines , assembled drawings. : 

(b) Woop Workinc, Two Hours per Day.—Advanced pattern making at the bench and lathe; 
mou'ding and casting in lead ; carpentry work ; cabinet work; wood carving. 

(ec) Meta Workinc, Two Hours per Day.—Machine work: Building some machine or apparatus, | 
as speed lathe, dynamo or galvanometer ; thread cutting, inside and outside; use of milling machine ; 
reaming and boring ; making taps, chucks, and face plates; gear cutting ; tool making. 

Tempering and grinding tools ; die sinking ; forging. ; 

(d) PrRacTicaAL HWxLEcTaiciry, Two Hours per Day.—Lectures and recitations two hours per week. , 

Experimental work: Electro-magnetism ; primary and storage batteries ; dynamos and motors ; elec- 
trical measuring with amperemeter; voltmeter and Wheatstone bridge; electrical testing of dynamos, tad 
_. motors, and arc lamps ; construction of apparatus for use in demonstrations and experiments, i 
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TRADE ScHoots. ; 


To the trade schools I gave no special attention. So far as 1 could ascertain, there 
1g no systematic provision for them outside of the State-supported industrial schools for 


_ criminals. They are the outcome of private effort, occasionally helped by State ‘and 


Municipal grants. The State of Massachusets, for example, has a standing offer of 
$25,000 to any city or corporation which will establish a textile school under certain 
conditions. As I have already pointed out, evening trades’ classes are associated with 
some of the manual training and higher technical schools. There are also such special © 
or monotechnic schools as the Lowel Textile School and the textile school recently 

established at New Bedford (Mass.) which teach the theory and practice of cotton manu- 

facture, the construction and operation of the machinery, and the artistic principles 

involved in the production of desirable and ornamental fabrics. These are intended for 

pupils who have taken the grammar school course, and are maintained iu connection 

with the local factories. Other similar schools are the Rhode Island School of Design 

(Providence) for artisans, with courses in drawing, painting, modelling, and designing, 

supported by subscriptions and small grants from the city and the State ; the Franklin In- 

stitute (Philadelphia), an endowed school with courses in elementary mathematics, 

drawing, and naval architecture ; and the New York ‘Trade School. The last mentioned 

may be taken as the best type. For the following particulars I am indebted to Mr. 

James Russel Parsons, junior, Secretary of the Board of Regents, Albany: Total annual 

expenditure $37,266 ; a staff of 30 instructors, with about 600 pupils ; a merely nominal 

fee. which meets but a fraction of the cost. Evening classes in bricklaying, plastering, 

plumbing, electrical work, carpentering, house printing, steam-fitting, fresco-painting, black- 

smiths’ work, tinting, sign painting, sheet-metal cornice work, and drawing. Day classes : 

Plumbing, house and fresco painting, sign-painting, sheet metal-cornice work, bricklaying, 

plastering, carpentering, steam and hot-water fitting, and electrical work. A certificate is 

given to those whose work has been satisfactory. _The school is liberally endowed by 

private philanthropy. : 

_ The report of the United States Commissioner of Education does not give 
the trade schools separately. They are enumerated with the manual training 
schools, and the list is admittedly incomplete. Certainly, however, there is no 
such development as we find in Germany, and they owe their existence and maintenance 
chiefly to private enterprise. The trade school is comparatively new to the United 
States. Tt has been long established in Germany, where its existence is due as much to 
the character of the people as to their economic necessities There a boy’s career is usually — 


- marked out for him from the first. If his father is a workman, he becomes one, too, or 


he follows the trade of the locality. And he usually remains a workman ; his chances of 
rising are few. In the United States there is no such fixity ; it is foreign to the genius 
of the people, and the intelligent boy has ‘‘all the world before him where to choone.” 
As has been well said, ‘‘In Germany society is stratified horizontally.” There, too, the 
technical system has for its object better economic production. The theory in the United 
States is that the advancement and development of the individual are the main objects ; 
the economic one is secondary. : 


NorRMAL TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 


_ An account of manual training in the United States would be incomplete without a 
reference to that very important branch—the professional training of the teachers. The 
wholly erroneous theory that, to make » good manual training teacher, all that is needed 
is intelligence, and the technical skill of the mechanic has, in some localities, brought 
discredit upon the department. Technical skill, although to a certain extent essential, 
is really not the most important qualification. The teacher—the elementary teacher in 
particular—must be an intelligent and trained student of the laws that govern the 
healthful growth of the young body and mind, and be able to determine and apply the © 
best means of training the creative faculties in accordance with these laws. Che skilled 
mechanic is very generally a failure, especially with young children. We might infer 
the truth of this proposition a priori, but, in the experience of some localities in the 
United States, we have have had a practical demonstration. T'he poor work [ saw—and 
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I did see some very poor—was always by this class of teacher. Manual training is an 
educational subject ; and, to secure satisfactory results, the men or the women who teach 
it must have a good general education and professional training as well as the necessary — 
special knowledge and skill. With an added special course (take the case of Mr. Clarke, — 
of Woodstock, for example) the trained teacher can do this work also, and so remove 
what is often the chief obstacle in the way of introducing a new subject. 


As I have already said, the Drexel Institute provides norma! classes in manual train- 
ing, and in domestic art and science; and the Pratt institute, in the latter. The two best 
of the other training schcols I visited were the Sloyd Training School, of Boston, under 
the principalship of Mr. Gustav Larrson, and the Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. In the latter as well as in the- Framingham Normal School, 
Mass., there are also normal classes in domestic art aud science. But, notwithstanding 
this and much other provision for training teachers, there is still a great dearch owing 
largely to the rapid progress of these departments. : 


The Sloyd Training School was established by Mrs. T. A. Shaw in 1888. It repre- 
sents private experimental work in the interests of education and offers free instruction 
to teachers in mechanical drawing and wood work, and in the pedagoyical bases of the - 
subject. Connected with the training school proper is a room for classes of children (the 
building is one of the city ‘‘ centres”) which provide opportunity to the normal students 
for observation and practice. Mr. Larrson’s system—the system, indeed, which has sur- 
vived in the Boston grammar schools, and is most prevalent in the States—is known as 
American Sloyd, and he himself is recognized, I believe, as its best practical exponent in 
America The Teachers’ College is the professional school of Columbia University for 
the study of education and the training of teachers. It takes academic rank with the 
schools of law, medicine, and applied science. Its course is a very full and comprehensive 
‘one, and its buildings and equipment are amongst the finest I saw—certainly the finest 
for normal school purposes. For this faculty, the University grants diplomas, but no 
degrees as yet. Special features are its Fellowship and Scholarship fund of $5,750 
annually, and its loan fund for needy and worthy students, Its fees, however, vary from 
$100 to $150 in the manual training department, and from °$75 to $150 in domestic 
science and art. Connected with it are two schools of observation and practice—the 
Horace Mann School (with higher fees) for observation only, and the Experimental 
‘School, attended by grammar school pupils, for observation and practice. Both schools 
shave kindergartens (3 years to 6) and a grammar school department, while in addition 
the Horace Mann School has a High School, with a four year’s course, and the Experi- 
mental School is a centre for instruction in. sewing, cooking, and manual training. The 
pupils of both schools take the classes in manual training and domestic art. Here, as 
well as in Mr. Larrson’s school, the normal courses for teachers of elementary and of 
secondary schools are each of two years; but the time may be abridged in the case of 
students who possess exceptional ability. | 

What Mrs. Shaw has done for manual training in Boston, the late Mrs. Hemmen- 
way, of the same city, did for domestic science and art. The Boston Normal School of 
Cookery was founded by her in 1887, and maintained till 1898, when her trustees trans- 
ferred it to the Framingham Normal School, situated about 25 miles from Boston. Here 
a large handsomely furnished room is devoted to the cooking department, and the subject 
is made a prominent feature of the curriculum. The girls in the 8th and 9th grammar 
grades of the town come to the school once a week for lessons in cooking. These grades 
are broken up into a number of classes and are taught by the seniors, each having charge 
for a year and being assisted by the juniors, who in this way have a year’s observation 
and practice to prepare them for assuming the full management in the second year. The 
practical part of the work I found especially instructive. The students do the marketing 
in the town, and even in Boston, where they also visit the kitchens of some of the larger 
hotels, Economical buying and a good knowledge of material thus go hand in hand with 
. the ordinary school course, Indeed, what is especially noticeable in all the American 
schools is the eminently practical character of the courses. In Framingham there is also a 
manual training department which follows the Sloyd system and in which all the seniors 
must spend some time each week. I saw nothing in this Normal School which we should | 
not be able to secure at once in our Normal Oollege, and before long in our Normal Schools 
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ae From the preceding account of manual training and technical education in the 
_ United States, it must be evident that the provision therefor is, in some respects, strik- 
ingly different from that of Germany, which I have already described. In the United 
States the apprenticeship system has almost entirely disappeared. In Germany it 
_ is still in existence, reinforced by compulsory supplementary training of an elementary 
_ general as well as technical character. In the United States, where education is a matter 
efor local contro], there is no general system of technical education, and what there is 
is still in its beginnings, and, in some important respects, both opinion and practice are yet 
P ‘unsettled _ In Germany, on the other hand, where the state has full control even when 
_ it gives no grants, there is an elaborate and well organized system of intermediate and 
_ bigher technical education which has existed for over a quarter of a century. And what 
is equally important, Germany differentiates the general from the technical ; the United 
_ States does not. Both systems are of course the natural products of the different con- 
_ ditions and the different characters of the people. _ : 


x 


THE SITUATION IN ONTARIO. 


| 


ED For a year or 80 there has undoubtedly been a well marked, though limited, move 
_ ment in this province in favor of domestic art in our schools and, to some extent, in favor 


_ Of manual! training. This is probably due as much to the widespread feeling that, in — 
_ Some respects, our courses are not practical enough, as to the progressiveness and liberality — 
of individuals. A further impetus has been given to the movement in favor of manual 
training by the efforts of the Ontario Manufacturers’ Association to secure a share of 
attention for the industrial interests. 

’ So far as I know, no important provision has been made in Ontario for instruction 
in the household arts except in the Ontario Normal School of Domestic Science and Art 
in Hamilton (opened in 1900) which we owe to the energy of Mrs. Hoodless of that city, 

and the Victor School of Household Science and Art in Toronto, which was established 
9 ‘by Mrs. Lillian Massey-Treble, to whose munificence the city is indebted for what is 
_ undoubtedly the finest school of the kind I have seen. Both of these schools provide 
_ special courses for teachers as well as for all other classes of students. These courses, so 
_ far as I can judge, are at least the equals in every way of the best in the United States, 
: _ Sewing is, I believe, taken up in a few of our public schools, but as yet to only a very 
limited extent. To Sir William MacDonald of Montreal, the generous benefactor of 
' McGill University, Ontario owes the manual training department of the public schools 
in Brockville, Ottawa, and Toronto, all of which (with others in the other provinces) he 
- has equipped and proposes to maintain for three years as an object-lesson to the people of | 
__ Canada. For some years the Kingston Board of Edncation has had carving and some 
other simple forms of manual training systematically taught in its public schools by a 
specially trained tcacher. Last year it established also a manual training department in 
its Collegiate Institute, and a similar department is under weigh in connection with the 
) _ Public Schools and Oollegiate Institute of Brantford. Here I must include the manual 
training department of Woodstock Oollege, so far the best equipped of the class in the 
- Dominion. We have also, of course, the mechanical and industrial departments of our Art 
4 Schools, but the courses there lack the vitalizing elements of the manual training schools. 
: __ Of evening classes of a somewhat technical nature, we have a very few, the result of volun- 


tary effort in one or two of our cities. There are, I find, only two such classes in connection 
___-with our Mechanics’ Institutes. But, from financial and other causes, all these are as yet 
3 -an inconsiderable factor in provincial education. The most important institution in this 
. connection is the Toronto Technical school, established and maintained by the city of 
a Toronto. As I will refer to it further on and as it should eventually become the 
* leading intermediate technical school of Ontario, I submit a statement of its accommoda- 
tions, equipment, and courses. [I visited it last month with Dr. McMaster, the principal, 
-and am indebted to him for particulars. The cost of the building and its equipment will 
total about $83,000. It contains as follows: 17 lecture and demonstration rooms, with 
_ ample provision for drawing and modelling, 3 lecture rooms for chemistry, mineralogy, and 
domestic science, with 26 other rooms, waiting rooms, private rooms, store rooms, etc., 
', and a salesroom for students’ supplies. The heating and ventilation are excellent, but 
the position of the windows and the size of the corridors might be more suitable, Al- 
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though it is the old building of the Athletic Club remodelled, the work has been surpris- 
ingly well done, and the accommodations compare very favorably with those of most of 
the United States manual training schools. At present it has a staff of thirteen teachers 
and provides only evening classes for artisans and others. There are now 1,128 on the 
rol]. Applicants must be at least fourteen years of age and must possess a working 
knowledge of the elementary public school subjects, but the grading in the school is based 
on their mathematical attainments. The work is arranged in the following departments : 
(1) physical science, (2) mechanic construction, (3) architecture and building construction, 


(4) chemistry, (5) industrial design; with special courses in (a) domestic science and art, 


(5) mineralogy, geology, and metallurgy, (c) electricity, steam, and gas engines, (d) clay 
modelling. The accommodations and equipment of this school differ from those of similar 
institutions in the United States in having no “shops,” or mechanical laboratories. 


This is all of importance that has been done so far for elementary technical education 
in this province, and the attendance more than justifies the provision. As a further proof 
of the necessity of extending the system of technical evening classes, I may add that I have 
been informed in various trustworthy quarters that the International Correspondence 
Schools of the United States do a “roaring trade” with the young mechanics of our 
cities and towns. Indeed, in my inspectoral work I have occasionally come across the 
agents of these institutions in the hotel sitting rooms, surrounded by young men from the 
local factories who were arranging for their courses. Whether these correspondence 
schools can be made to take the place of technical evening classes where such are not 
available, is still a question unsettled from the educational point of visw. But there is no 
doubt of their financial success. The oldest of them is said to have no fewer than 200,000 
students on its rol], with thousands from Ontario! Nor, with such a showing, can 
there be any doubt as to the necessity of supplementary technical training for artisans. 


As to Trade Schools: The only real one we have in Oanada is the Canadian Horo- 
logical Institute, under the direction of Mr. H. R. Playtner, who opened it in Toronto 
some years ago. The school occupies a flat, and the building is well lighted and conveni- 
ent. About $5,000 has been spent on the equipment. For young men with some 
experience there is a one year’s course and the fee is $165 or $180. A full course for 
those without experience is two years ; the fee being $330 or $360. The school has some- 
times an attendance of about 30—there were 16 present when I visited it—and its 
efficiency is vouched for by competent judges and the success of its pupils. There are 
also in Toronto, I believe, two private schools for opticians, one in connection with a 
manufactory ; and in St. Thomas the M.C.R. provides evening classes tor its apprentices 


In the highest work of » technical system this Province has made a good beginning 
in our School of Agriculture at Guelph, and our School of Practical Science at Toronto, 
both state-maintained institutions. Queen’s University, Kingston, has a faculty of Ap- 
plied Science (with “shops”), and a School of Mines ; the latter being partly state-sup- 
ported also. The students of these schools are in much demand and there is an overflow- 


ing attendance, Everything points to the necessity for further developments along these 
lines. 


THE ECONOMICAL AND THE EDUCATICNAL ASPECT. 


But my report is concerned mainly with manual training in its relation to primary 
and secondary education. As the question has been presented to us in Ontario, it has 
two aspects—the economic and the educational one, the former being in the minds of 
most by far the more important. The problem we have now to consider is: What 
_ can we do to improve the condition of our industries and at the same time to secure a 
needed change in ovr system of education ? 


As to the economic aspect, in order that my report should deal with facts, so far as 
I could ascertain them, I requested the high school principals in the manufacturing and 
other centres of population to investigate the situation in their localities. I have re- 
ceived answers from about forty-five. In many cases definite numbers were not given; 
but enough was given to show the situation. In the case of Ottawa and Toronto, owing 
to their population and the variety and number of the manufacturing establishments, I 
have been unable to obtain any definite particulars, but I have obtained enough to justify 
me in concluding that the conditions there are largely the same. 
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_. The general conclusions [ draw from the answers are as follows :— 


1. Under present circumstances, extremely few High School pupils from any of the 
forms—not, I believe, 5 per cent. of the total attendance—enter the manufacturirg estab- 


_lishments in any other capacity than that of clerks or office hands 


2. Of those that enter from the Public Schools, and they are quite numerous in the 
manufacturing centres, with few exceptions they go from the fourth form, and in many— 
most, I fear—of the localities outside of the largest centres they leave school before they 
have completed the studies of the form. Such pupils are often reported as remaining at_ 
school only until they are old enough to begin work. The following illustrates the situa- 
tion: In Hamilton, four left the Collegiate Institute last year for the factories ; 140, 
the public schools (not including those from the separate schools) ; in Toronto Junction, 
of those now in the factories, 19 are from the high school and 129 from the public 
schools; and in Lindsay 90 per cent. of all the hands have come from the public 
schools, the remaining 10 per cent. being about equally divided between old country- 
men, and Canadians who have had a short course at the Collegiate Institutes. . 

3. Manufacturers generally, having in view, of course, the industrial aspect of the 
question, favour the introduction of manual training into the public and high schools. 
Some of them hold that we shall then retain the pupils longer in our schools, and thus 


_ supply a better educated and more useful class of workmen. Many complain of the lack 


of education and trained intelligence of the boys and girls that come to them. We have 
provided in our high schools for the preliminary training of professional men, and we un- 


| dertake in our bookkeeping, our stenography, and our typewriting, to prepare boys and 


girls for the merchant’s office. The latter provision is, of course, technical. To be con- 
sistent, they hold we should recognize the industrial occupations as well, especially in view 
of our enormous natural resources and the increasing importance of our manufactures. 
In order to show their appreciation and zeal, some of the manufacturers are prepared to 


give the preference in employment to those pupils who have had this kind of training 


OPINIONS OF ONTARIO PRINCIPALS. 


I quote a few passages from some of the answers I received, which show the general 
situation. 


‘“The manufacturers seemed to think well of manual training, one furniture man saying that a course 
of wood-working would keep away from him some that can never learn his trade, Another in the 
same line said that the boys he employs are in many cases hampered by their imperfect knowledge of frac- 
tions, As the boys are usually about fourteen when taken on, the question arose why did they nop know 
fractions? The answer was that they had left school years before and Lad been hanging about home. Mr. 


. Cairnes said that in cutting out gloves what he mainly wanted was intelligence, showing me how a former 


pupil of mine cut 785 sq. in. of gloves out of a skin which was reckoned enough for 752 inches, while a bad 
or rather a stupid hand got 44 inches less than had been expected out of a somewhat larger skin. 
Few of the manufacturers seemed to have any idea to what extent they employed Public or High 


- School pupils. Many workmen here are Germans or Poles who came grown up. Largely, boys are set to 


tend machines. be ‘ iss 

y As said before, manufacturers favor manual training, and drawing to scale. The Public School princi- 
pal thinks that the time could be spared if the Entrance Examination with its excessive memorizing, were 
done away with. To me it seems a question turning mainly on the readiness of the Provincial _Govern- 
ment to pay expenses. High School boards are hard enough put to it already for funds.”—Prin., Berlin 
High School. 


‘* About 30 per cent. of the boys who enter the High School, attend about one or two years and then 
in the factories of the town. : : 

pe Raeieears Lia of boys from the Public School never enter the High School but find employ- 
ment in the factories. These boys either run machines or act as assistants to men who run the machines. 

About 20 per cent. of the boys from the Public School never even enter the senior fourth class. After 
discussing the question with our manufacturers, the principal of the Public School, and some members of 
our Board of Education, I do not hesitate to say that manual training in our Public or High School is quite 
practicable and desirable. If some of the subjects now on the school course, which are of no practical value 
to these boys, could be dropped and manual labor substituted in their stead, I think we would be able to 
hold many of these boys and girls one or two years longer at school. ‘This in itself would be _worth much 
to them. If this change in our school course could. be effected, the large number of unskilled laborers 
which we now have, would be replaced, in time, by intelligent master workmen who would have a ‘why 
for every how.’”—Prin., Gananoque High School. 


tS -opri thought that manual training should be taught in the schools, so that boys 
might ee oH eeaeaees eee io begin to acquire skill and knowledge of tools and machinery. * After such — 
a peliibidnry training they could more intelligently decide what calling or department of work to follow. 
Avenues of this kind would also keep the boys longer in school, and their literary training might go on 
i ith the mechanical drills. 
Be iccrenical drawing was warmly advocated.”—Prin., Chatham Collegiate Institute. 
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“ T have had many requests from boys just entering the Collegiates to be allowed to dispense with ee 


some of the obligatory subjects and take electricity and some chemistry, but on account of the regulations 
I could not allow that. I sometimes think that when a boy eaters the C, I. and has only ashort time to 
remain, and knows that he is going into some electrical works, be should be allowed to take a course that. 
wovld more directly tit him for the objeco he has in view.”—Prin., Guelph Collegiate Institute. 


** A school for manual training would be popular in Galt and would be well attended. Parents would 


be able to find out whether a chiid has any liking or aptitude for a trade, and manufacturers ray that such 
apprentices would be more intelligent and would not waste so much material. No greater boon could be 
given to this district. It is only a question of funds. 

The question of opening a school for the teaching of Domestic Science in Galt is to be discuased within 


a few days by a joint committee from the Collegiate Institute Board and the Public School Board.”—Prin.,. 


Galt Collegiate Institute. 


‘The boys from the High Schools rarely learn a trade. The employers say they often come from the 
street, having driven wagons, etc., after leaving the Public Schools. I betieve working in wood, metal,. 
with drawing, eminently practicable; moulding is of less value. All the great employers, as Leonards, 
McCleary’s, Yates of London Tool Co, are enthusiastic about the matter. ‘hey would give the positions 
to boys who had taken the course in preference to ethers. They are very de.irous of obtaining a more 
intelligent cless of apprentices. There is a strong feeling among the manufacturers in favor of Manual 
Training. They think it should be in connection with High Schools, as boys should begin about 12 years of 


age. J,ondon is largely a factory town, and our High School is doing very little for those entering into. — 


trades.” —Prin., London Collegiate Institute. , 


‘‘ The manager ot the Sylvester works is very strongly in favor of having manual training in the Public 
Schools. He thinks it could be begun in a simple way and gradually lead to more difficult work, and that 
the young mechanics of this country would be worth two or three times their present value if they 
had some training in school. _He says that very few of them will go to Technical Schools after they have 
left schoo) and have been at’ a trade for a tew years, and that in consequence the ordinary factory 
hand knows only enough to run his.own machine. He thinks this would completely change if manual 
training were taken up inthe Public Schools, The Chairman of our Board has given some thought. 
to this phase of education and thinks that the Government should establish for trial in a number of schools 
in the larger towns manual training as a feature of the Fifth Form work of the Public Schools.”—Prin. 2 
Lindsay Collegiate Institute. 


‘‘In answer to your inquiries as to the practicability of introducing a Technical Education course into 
our schools, we would say that we have greatly realised the need of it. We find that as a rule our appren- 
tices come from the Public Schools, and have no idea at all of the different branches of our trade, ViZ., 
cabinet making, carving, finishing and upholstering, and for some time are of little or no value. Conse- 
quently their wages are small, and this brings us an inferior class of apprentices. If they had been taught 
even the first rudiments of their trade, they would be far more valuable to us, and we could afford to pay 
them higher wages ; #nd this would overcome a great drawback in developing our manufacturing indus- 
tries. Such a course in our schools would no doubt bring to light great abilities in mechanical lines now 
lying dormant.”-——Letter to Prin. C. I., Ingersoll, from the Ellis Manufacturing Co. 


‘The apprenticeship system has almost passed away and manufacturers find it harder to secure boys 
for shop work than formerly, though there is no lack of boys who wish to take up office work. Several 
gentlemen assured me that boys with a good English education such as a High School gives, could earn 
more and advance more rapidly in the shops than in the office. Indeed, one gentleman, who employs 
between 400 and 500 men, told me’that all his foremen are Americans. 

There is general feeling among the manufacturers I visited, and the Public School authorities I saw. 
that a course of Manual Training in the schools would be productive of much good, in turning the 
attention of.boys away from the professions and directing them to the manufactures, where, it is stated, 
most of the prizes now lie, Most of them emphasized the value of a sound English education, coupled 
with a knowledge of the uses of tools, and the ability to apply that knowledge in practice. All thought 
the High School the place to give Manual Training, as the Public School pupil is too immature to profit by 
it. That a course in Manual Training would attract pupils to the High School, I have no doubt. That 
such a course could be added to the present curriculum, I have no doubt. The chief difficulty in estab- 
lishing such a course would be in inducing Boards to spend the money necessary to put up the requisite 
buildings and equip them properly.” —Prin., Woodstock Collegiate Institute. 


‘‘ T have consulted with the superintendents of the various manufacturing works as to the education 
and knowledge that a boy should have in order that he may become an expert workman. The answers. 
are briefly summarized in this way : In constructive works, apprentices should have ability to perform the 
simple operations of arithmetic with quicknets and accuracy ; they should also have command of algebra, - 
trigonometry and geometry as they are applied in the practice of mechanical and physical work, and 
should know thoroughly the physics of machinery, and mechanics. Mechanical drawing, inclusive of free- 
hand, is also a necessity. A knowledge of tools, their adjustment and uses, such as comes from practice 
with them, and an acquaintance with common machines, their method of working, their driving, gearing 
and adjustment will prove of great service to the boy, and will be a means of hastening his promotion to- 
positions more lucrative both to him and to his employers. 

In the textile works, the remarks about machinery and tools also apply, but the mathematics are not 
so important unless the boy wishes to learn the machine shop practice which is now a part of most large 
factories, in order that he may be able to repair or alter pieces that require such attention.”—Prin., King- 
ston Collegiate Institute. 


‘The one great complaint I found among the manufactnrers and master mechanics was the need of 
better educated boys to learn the trades. Mr. Patterson, Superintendent of the G.T.R. shops, showed me 


a package of answer papers he had examined, and, though the candidates were over 15 years of age, their 
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_ attainments were of a low grade. In every case the employers complained almost bitterl is lack 
the part of their apprentices. I was told of a boy who had difficulty in writing his ee ated ae ante 
case the emplover found that one of his men—a comparatively young man—could not read. In many 
_ Instances, boys are found who read and write with much difficulty. 
ee Whether the conditions will be found the same in other centres as they are here I am not prepared to 
___ say, but it is a deplorable fact that boys should begin their life-work so poorly equipped as I find them. 
‘There can be no doubt that parents who intend their boys to become mechanics, and as a consequence the 
‘boys themselves, place very little value on a fairly good education. The argument is urged: ‘My son is 
to be a mechanic ; of what advantage will it be to him to get more than the merest elements of an educa- 
_ tion?’ To assist in remedying this state of things seems to me to be the prime duty of our secondary 
schools; to recognize in our system the need of preliminary training for those boys who are looking to the 
trades for an occupation ; to increase the intelligence of the mechanic by keeping boys who are to become 
blacksmiths, carpenters, &c , lorger at school than they remain at present ; and to give them considerable 
scientific and some practical acquaintance with the subjects to which they are to devote themselves.” — 
Prin., Stratford Collegiate Institute. i ; | 


_ I submit also the opinion of one of our ablest and most experienced Princ'pals: he 
sounds a note of alarm that deserves attention :— 


** In the lower grades of the P.%., where both girls and boys do the same work, paper work, drawing, 
carving, I suppose it could be done here as well as in Turonto. After that, when boys and girls have to be 
‘separated, the difficulty is the expense. A newrocm for each would have to be built, and a teacher of 
carpentry, and a teacher of domestic science engaged. It seems to me the same difficulty would present 
itself ia the High School. There is not a vacant room in either High or Public Schools, In fact, the trustees 
may have to build new rooms for Public School accommodation this year. Many grumble at the expense 
‘of the schools now. I am sure the addition of manual training such as will be of any real use, will largely 
add to the burden. There is no doubt it can be done, if people will stand the expense. 

I may be wrong—I have never seen manual training or domestic science taught—but it does seem to me 
the world is demanding more and more of the teacher every day. Wheredo the parents come in? Have 
they no responsibilities any more. What are the mothers of the land doing if they cannot teach their little 
daughters sewing, cooking, &c.? Do fathers no more teach their boys to make little articles? It seems to 
me the age is an age of babies that have to be taught everything. Cannot they do anything themselves ? 


ers; teach them to cork, sew, scrub, iron, &c., say Mrs. Hoodless and her followers; if a Toronto judge 
finds a bad boy, the teachers are not doing their duty, &c. Where does the parent come in? 
~ Another difficulty is the different employments carried on in our towns. In Germany and England 
and some of the cities of the United States the whole population is employed at one trade, glove making, 
shoes, weaving, &c. It is an easy matter to furnish training for one particular trade, but what can tech-~ 
_ nical training do in a town like this? 


« rd _ both manual training and and technical schools are possible, but I fear not in our small towns.” 


j Public School Inspectors and other educationalists in Ontario with whom I have corres- 
__ ponded or discussed the subject, are in favor of giving domestic art and manual training 
- @ place in our school course, provided always that the obstacles which I will discuss further 
on—the initial cost, the lack and cost of teachers, want of accommodations, the already 
crowded curriculum, examination pressure—can be satisfactorily overcome. There are, of 
' course, some educationalists and others so imbued with the spirit of the old humanities, 
that they can see no. value in this training. Some, not without reason, dread the taint 
of commercialism and the impairment of our present system. Others again, sometimes 
through thoughtless prejudice and often through self-interest, deride the whole subject. 
We may hope, I trust, that tere will be no just ground for the fears of the former. As 
to the latter, like the poor, they are always with us. 


ee RECOMMENDATIONS. 


By. 8 In view of the situation in this province [ have to recommend :— 

) (1) That, for educational purposes, manual training, including instruction in domestic 
science and art, be placed on a par with the other subjects on the programme of both the 
high and the public schools, These subjects should, of course be optional ; for it will be 
2 many years before public opinion and our resources will justify the action of Massachu- 
setts with its obligatory law. Here I should say that, in the large majority of schools, 


further on, the course in this subject should be enriched and amplified, to develop more 
fully the aesthetic sense and to meet our economic requirements. 


(2) That, for economic purposes : | LK 
(a) A system of evening classes for artisans and others be organized and put in an 


Bt effective condition. For the actual mechanic, this provision would always be an import- 
nt one, 


Is the whole responsibility to be thrown on the teachers? We are to teach them religion, so say the preach- | 


In industrial schools manual training is excellent and indispensable; in large centres of population 


As to the educational aspect generally : Most of the High School Masters and the ~ 


the only available form of manual training will be drawing; and, as I will point out 


ra 
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(0) That provision be made in our high school regulations for extending the educa- 
tional manual training into courses of a technical or semi technical nature, forming depart- 
ments in our existing schools, but taken, when possible, in separate high schools And 
all such provision should be of flexible character, so that, as the character of our cities 
and towns becomes differentiated from year to year. school boards may adapt the details 
to local conditions ; but no such provision should fail to recognize the paramount import- 
ance of a good academic education in English, Science and Mathematics. 


_An important proviso I must add—and in view of my experience and of my knowl- 
edge of the situation I cannot emphasize’ it too strongly—the Hducation Department 
should sanction no provision for manual or technical training of any kind at the 
expense, even at first, of our existing courses N otwithstanding all that can be said in 
behalf of the practical, the claims of the academic must always be paramount. 


The German system of edacation, as we have seen, draws a sharp line of demarcation 
between general and technical education, and, consequently approaches closely to what 
an ideal system should be, The better the division of labor, the better the product. But 
Ontario is not a wealthy and populous community, and in many respects she resembles the 
United States more closely than she does the German Confederation. The American 
system, which connects the educational manual training of the elementary classes with 


the technical training of the High Schooi is within our reach and likely to suit our condi- 
tions. 


‘ 


A few words as to the order of urgency. As is shown by the answers I received 
from High School Principals, even from the utilitarian point of view it is the Public 
Schools that should first and chiefly engage the attention of the Education Department. 
This is the source whence come most of those who enter the manufactories The 
supply often produces the demand, and the High School also deserves attention ; but it 
is to the Public School, for some years at any rate, that we must look for most of our 
artisans. Every educational consideration also enforces this view. Psychology tells us 
that it is when the child is in the formative stage—when he is in the elementary school 
—that the development of all the motor centres of the brain should be begun. 

But we cannot expect much at first and it would be most unwice to force the pace 
of public opinion. The new subjects were introduced into the United States nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and, though good progress has been made, what has been done iz 
meagre compared with what remains to do In Ontario all we can expect for some years 
is sewing in most of our Public Schools, and cooking in the cities and towns ; both being 
continued in some of the High schools. Manual training we may have, sometimes of a 
simple character, in our city and town Public and High schools, with technical ex- 
tensions in a dozen or so of our Jargest High schools and Collegiate Institutes. A separate 
Technical school I,do not believe feasible at present in any other place than Toronto. 
In its Technical school, now for evening classes only—we have the potentiality of a first 
rate institution. With a wing added for more teaching class rooms, “ shop:,” and an 
assembly hall, a completed equipment, and effective staff, and one or two additions to its 
courses, we should have at a cost easily within the capabilities of the municipality, a 
technical day school inferior to few in the United States. The city cannot long ignore 
the need of such an institution or the inexpediency of maintaining its costly building and 
equipment for evening classes alone. The much needed reorganization of the Toronto 
school system would also most surely follow the establishment of such a school. 

The proposal occasionally made to turn some of our High schools into Technical 
schools is one which, I think, cannot be entertained. Technical education is needed 
chiefly in the larger centres, and in them as well as in the sma'ler ones, what the public 
value most is a general education and courses for business, for the professions, and for 
teachers’ certificates. As I have already said, we should havea separate Technical school 
in Toronto, In all the other cities, undifferentiated High schools are maintained. Specializa- 
tion such as we find in the States, has not yet set in. Nor would any of the smaller 
centres be willing to have the programmes of their present High schools curtailed, The 
work done by some of the smaller schools hardly justifies the expenditure upon them ; 
and yet, duriog the past twenty years, only one locality has given up its High school, 


For a system of Technical education we must for years look to some such scheme as [ 
have proposed. 


t 
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® 
The question of the Trade school we may disregard for the present. Its mainten- 


« ance by the Legislature, either in whole or in part, cannot now be a question of practical 
_ politics. Indeed, only in Toronto, could such schools be possible. Elsewhere, in the 


smaller cities and towns, our manufactures have not yet become specialized as they are — 


8 Seat England, Germany, and some parts of the United States. Trade schools in our smaller 
centres would be an impossibility. When, owing to increased resources and the develop- 


ment of our manufactures, this problem presents itself, private enterprise in Toronto, as 
well as in the States, has already shown us one way in which it may be partly solved. 
Besides, every year the question becomes of less importance. Every year sees a greater 
specialization of machinery. Even now a boy can operate a machine which does the 


_ work formerly done by over a hundred men ; and the artisan of the future will be best 
_ equipped if he begins his work after his intelligence has been developed by Manual Train- 


ing, and above all by the ordinary academic courses Capability and adaptability will be 
worth more than the mere skill of the expert. 


THE OBSTACLES. 


But, as the answers I received from Principals show and my own experience as 
Inspector leads me to believe, there are very serious obstacles in the way of the iatroduc- 
tion of Manual Training into our school system. Apart from difficulties arising out of 
our present organization, which I will discuss in the second part of my report, and which 
I may say, are, I believe, not insurmountable, there are two main obstacles—the cost and 
the want of competent teachers. | 


(1). As to the cost. For sewing all that is needed is competent teachers ; but, for 
cooking and manual training in wood and iron, special equipment and separate accommo- 
dation are needed as well. As to the equipment: I submit a conservative estimate of the 


cost of a room filled up in good style for a class of twenty in cooking : this number, Miss 


Norris, the Principal of the Toronto Victor School, to whom I am indebted for the 
estimate, regards as the largest a teacher can manage efliciently at one time : 


BRELIONGs SSO VCC ee eit his UNr CRON Dee tren MeL MIL Lost ls ATi Oo de aval URE Rae eam 0 00 
A HOTSTIAy AMC ISMOS Muy ne se cuedalicd ves tian! eta elpilc culsde abatia’ Lie Selle gate WME Se lestt at Pia TNS 
Peeance With Warming Closetey hi 5 Jade cs oeeteis Wall ela Ne Se at) Ue aip eats oe elas ... 385 60 
Paniaron enamelled. with Pack: ii tetas cc re a LS Sadia erg there) a alehen yp) Oe ce atemeteas 15 50 
DESI ISUADLOR Fab £, 0 OACD Syst) Weel Psy hry Abycage’ aici) « a)ahijn, 0b nodinca's bi @es\elin soa oh a ore iets ars atone ide wee 8 00 
PO LON ROWOIE 2 occ tke ale aes au cieWo late eo aiavalhew boas o)o.dur em cieters Ret NS Ae A I Re ae 10 00 

$315 50 


Cupboards to be ash; desk and tables, ash body, birch top; bunsen burners and a 
aumber of minor necessities are omisted. Refrigerator not included. No provision for 
children’s aprons are mentione4, as such provision may or may not be needed. 


In agood many cooking schools I visited, there were several ranges—one for coal; one 
for gas ; and, occasionally, one for electricity ; the object, of course, being to accustom 
the pupils to the different kinds, 


For the following statement of the cost of a “shop” for wood-working, I am indebt- 
ed to the official report of the Kingston C. I.: it includes the cost of the drawing depart- 
ment ; 


18 Drawing Tables at $4.25,...-.- secserccceerecrer screens serecererescne i seresccers $ 76 50 
36 Drawing Voards at 60c...... Dad nance trypan rere ccs sma ase cece ees sack gales stat 21 60 
18 Sets Drawing Instruments at $8.75 ....-eee sees e eee eee ceeee sinimsll Gees sneer eats 157 50 
Miscellaneous Drawing [astrameats for demonstration and occasional use............ 53 00 
18 Wood working benches, with quick acting vise, at BL7.25 .. 05... ess sees ees eae ee 310 50 
18 Sets bench tools for students use at $11.14 ..... «4. Odes, sib tah ii ean ape arate 200 52 
Miscellaneous wood working tools for demonstration and occasional use ...........055 53 00 . 
Fitting up the workshop..... «+ -.seseseeeeerr er eesecee hag, AE ETA Pele a UR 140 00 


a 


$1,012 62 
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For High Schools that would attempt courses in hot and cold metal, as well as in 
wood, the cost would be much larger. What it would be, even in a modest way, may 
be gathered from the following statement of the value of the building and equipment 
of the department in Woodstock, which prov:des for two classes of 24 each in wood and 
one class of 10 in iron work : 


Building, brick 24 storeys 80x80 feet)... feiss lee). eee ee $2,500 
24: Carpeaters’ Benghes at $12.50) f 0.0 bo) an soy sora ht ate eis ics et Gane 300 
24 sats of tools at $15.00...... “Ne wraiaSe phan ola dn bel dra Wks ae oie win och k Cente ot ee Pe en 360 
24° Wood Auathes ahro0s me gas Us deta, wee eae, a sistothy cals SSR netbeans mee 720 
Shatting; Belting, Gte. (i.e. aN, okiles ss asus eel Sau eed cake oh ASL, ene et au OE 650 
Wobd-earving, Benches for-24 5. 7.7.7.0. nsn'ns ccs tovepeeaiwity. ava) ie ede ene 120 
24 Sebsi(arvinig ole ss cess. os. ss arcing Rado steer eee oe ed ane ene 100 
Special Tools for occasional use.. .. ......... BAe SoA eRe Cars e  e AT sole h eG? 150 
Wood Working Machinery (Planer, Circ. Saw, Scroll Sawitete!).o0 2 |. on baen ae ee 400 
ID horse power Gan Hugiae jg. ira) Luis dy nels Sew al SG Rao Mine I 750 
Blackemithing outfit for 100.0520 iN oe eo auen Lanne One arene eee 300 
Machine Shop: ‘Cools for, Tron Workg vi. tice) iat te ire a ae 2,500 
small Tools for Mache Shop... 2.40! Aska so tee ae ere Nea a ae 200 

$9,050 


For the following particulars I am indebted to Prof, Robertson, of Ottawa, who has 
charge of the Macdonald Manual Training fund: the statement gives the cost of fitting 
up one of the manual training rooms. 


ao 
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The Manual Training equipment, benches and tools, for a 20 bench centre would ; 


cost, at prices we have been paying, about $400.00. The fitting of the room with cup- 
boards, general tool racks, etc., would cost about $300.00, per room. Sometimes that 
cost of $300.00 per room has been exceeded when it has inzluded the cleaning up and 
painting of the room. 

One teacher can take charge of a single 20 bench centre suitable for twenty boys. 
Taking twenty different boys every half-day permits the centre to deal with two hun- 
dred boys per week, 

The following is the list of tools that have been provided : 


For THE Room. ns 
5 Smooth Planes, 1 Flat Plyer, 5 in, 
3 Fore Planes. 1 Round Plyer. 
8 Round Head Mallets. 2 Oil Cans. 
1 Draw Knife. 2 Centre Bits, each 4, 2, 4, 8 3 2, 1. 14 
1 Mitre Box. 1 Auger Bit, each ¥;, 4, 2, 3, § and 3, 
2 Try Squares. 4 Drill Bits. 
4 File Cards. 2 Screw Driver Bits. 
8 Screw Drivers, small. 2 Wood Counter-Sinks, 
2 Screw Drivers, large. 1 Iron Counter-Sink. 
1 “‘T” Square, each 4 in. and 5 in. 5 Oil Stones. 
8 Flat Files, 8 in. 1 Rabbet Plane. 
8 One-half Round Files, 3 in. 10 Hammers. 
2 8.T. Files, 4 in., and one handle. 2 Firmer Gouges, each 4, #, bev. inside. 
. 2 Flat Files and one handle, 2 Firmer Gouges, each 4, 1, 1}. 
4 Bit Braces. 2 Mortice Chisels, each ¢ and 3. 
5 Bevels. 2 Chisels, 1/16. 
5 Nail Sets. 4 Firmer Chisels, 3. 
8 Wood Spoke Shaves. _ 2 Hatchets. 
4 Hand Screws. 1 Pad Saw. 
10 Brad Awls, assorted handles. 1 Grind Stone. 
2 Doz. Brad Awls, not handled, 4 Rip Saws and 4 Cross Cut Saws. 
2 Slips for Gouges, 6 S.P. Corks, ’ 
8 Scrapers. 2 Spg. Dividers. 
4 Mort, Gouges. 3 Cutting Guoges, 
4 Wing Dividers, 5 in. 5 Gimlets. 
4 Pincers. 1 Tool Grinder. 
1 Cutting Plyer, 5 in. 2 Bent Gouges, 15 each ? and 1, 
2 Blackboard Compasses, 
For THE BENCH. 
1 Rule. 1 Bench Hook. 
1 Drawing Rule. 1 Pencil Compass, 
1 Sloyd Knife, 1 Back Saw. 
1 Guage. 1 Marking Aw). 
1 Try Square. ‘ 1 Drawing Kit. 
1 Jack Plane. 1 Brush and Hook. 


1 Firmer Chisel, each }, 3, 1. ; 
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a Under the MacDonald system, I may say here, the boys have one session each a 
__ week, lasting the whole forenoon or afternoon, the girls of the corresponding classes in 
a Brockville during these periods taking under the regular teachers, sewing, knitting, and 
___ cutting out, and listening to talks on Domestic Science. In the opinion of Mr. Robert 
a _ Meade, P.S.I. of Brockville, from whom I have learned these particulars, the ses- 
_ 8ions are too long and much better results would be obtained if each pupil had two, each 
a 1} hours long. By the present plan, the pupil is completely tired out bodily and men- 
tally. Besides, the sessions are so far apart that he has forgotten much of his previous 
= lesson and his interest in his last piece of work has been gradually fading away. In Mr. 
ja saw in the United States, the time given to Manual Training varied from an hour once 
a fortnight to three hours or four hours and a half a week, the latter provision being 
' __ regarded as the best one. / 


_ Schools have accommodation to spare, and the equally important fact that ‘the cost of 
- the present system is, in most localities, as great as the taxpayer is prepared to meet, 
',. almost no High School in Ontario, and this is true, I believe, of the Public Schools as 
_ well, which, to do full justice to both the staff and the pupils, does not need additional 

. teaching power for the existing courses. Many of our classes are far too large, and many 
_____ of our teachers are sadly overworked. We must be prepared to do a good deal more than 
_. simply add the new subjects to the programme. E 


‘teachers that has been made in the United States, this is still a serious obstacle there, and 
for some years it will be a very serious obstacle in Ontario, The Hamilton and Toronto 
Schools of Domestic Art with their Normal classes are fortunately ready to hand. All 
that is needed is the demand. But, for Manual Training, no similar provision has yet 
appeared. Kingston had to import a teacher from the United States at a salary which 


a 

: _ @ summer school was opened last year; but is the product of such classes likely to be sat- 
3  isfactory in view of the fact that the courses in the United States schools take at least 
j one year, and oftener two? This phase of the question is a most important one. All the 
___ educatienalists I have met are unanimous on this point. Mr. R. M. Smith, Sapervisor 
of Manual Training in Chicago, who has made a special study of this subject, expresses 


England. True, the latter schools provide instruction for the teachers of the locality, and 


sentative. I should recommend that great care be taken in its introduction, otherwise 
we shall bring the new branch into disrepute, and, when a thing of this kind is tried ina 
community with failure asa result, it is very hard to reinstate it in the minds of 
the people.” As to technical evening classes: only in the University centres— 
Toronto and Kingston—could competent teachers be secured without, as in Germany, 
drawing upon the staffs of the High Schools or Pablic Schools. But, as matters stand, it 
would be unreasonable to expect our teachers to do the work of the evening classes in 
addition to the work of the day school. To do so would be to sacrifice their own health 
or the interests of both classes of schools. A special grant to School Boards concerned 

might overcome the difficulty by enabling them to increase their staffs and thus relieve 
one or more of part of their day duties. 


ae RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In order to assist in overcoming these obstacles, I beg leave to recommend as 
follows :— | | 
os (1) The Education Department should take steps to provide a supply of competent 


trial side of the question is important, but the educational side is more so, and, even for 
_ the technica! departments, we need the trained teacher. The difficulty may be tided over 
for a year or so by importing foreign teachers ; but we must look to Ontario for a perma- 
nent and effective supply. All our teachers must be ‘“‘to the manner born.” From the 
nature of sewing, it may form part of the course in our Normal Schools, and before long 
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. Nor, in counting the cost, can we ignore the important fact that very few of our 


until, at least, this subject is more generally understood. And, further, I can think of 


teachers. The expert mechanic as I have already pointed out will not suit. The indus- 


Meade’s estimation, the ‘‘ Centre”*system is to blame for this. In the elementary schools - 


(2). Asto the lack of competent teachers. Notwithstanding the provision for training © 


few boards would care to pay, and the MacDonald Schools are manned by teachers from 


e 


an emphatic opinion. ‘‘ Manual Training stands or fails with the character of its repre- — 
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in our remodelled Model Schools, As to cooking, it should at first be an optional course — 


in the Hamilton Normal College. The Ontario Normal School of Domestic Science and 


Art is available. All that is needed is a departmental regulation to set the machinery in 


motion. In Toronto we have also the Victor School, and, no doubt, before long, facilities 
of a similar nature will be available in London and Ottawa. These cities cannot lag behind, 
even if no action is taken in the matter by the Education Department. In this way 
eventually provision can be made for all the Normal Schools.as well, even if the Edu- 
cation Department itself does not act. Under present conditions, a N ormal course of 
four or five months may have an educational value; but it is insufficicnt preparation 
for teaching. For a time, the Normal College would,.I believe, produce a sufficient sup- 
ply. As to manual training, for some years, the demand for teachers will be small. If 
an arrangement were made for the establishment of a Manual Training Department in 
the Hamilton Normal College (which might also be a city Public School centre), our 
requirements would be met for some years at any rate. 

Provision in our professional courses is an absolute necessity. The first step in 
Sweden was to make manual training a part of the Normal School courses. There is no 
State system in the United States; but this was also the recommendation of the Massa- 
chusetts State Commission appointed in 1891, “to investigate the existing system of. 
Manual Training and Industrial Education.” And, as has been shown, such provision 
exists in some of the Normal Schools. 

(2) In view of the importance of Domestic Science and Art, and of Manual Training 
with its technical extensions, the Legislature should, for a time, stimulate their introduc- 
tion by a special grant, proportioned in each case to the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and limited only ‘by its liberality and a due regard for other departments, The Mac- 
Donald Schools are to be maintained for three years.- The Legislature of Ontario might 
fairly give its special grants for that time at least. Afterwards any sum voted should be 


apportioned on the same bases as is the present legislative grant—on the character of the 


accommodations, the value of the equipment, the average attendance, and the amount of 
the salaries paid the special teachers. The percentage at first allowed might be larger 
than that given under the scheme for distributing the present grant; but it should 
be gradually reduced as the subjects commended themselves to the people, until Manual 
Training and Domestic Science and Art are placed where they should be—on the same 
footing as the other departments of school work. Only special considerations can justify 
special grants. The utilitarian value of sewing and cooking will, no doubt, commend 
them before long to most School Boards; but with Manual Training, the case is different. 
As to the Technical evening classes I have already suggested a special grant. 

For all such grants we havea precedent. For some years, under the late Chief 
Superintendent, when Latin became an optional subject in the High Schools—the re- 
modelled Grammar Schools—OCollegiate Institutes were created with a special grant to 
each of $750, over and above its share of the ordinary High School grant. It was feared 
that otherwise classical culture in Ontario might decline. Before long, however, this 
fear was found to be groundless and the special sum voted was then added to the ordin- 
ary High School grant. The first step in this direction has been already taken by the 
Legislature. All that is now needed is an increase of the grant, proportioned to the 
necessities of the situation. 


PART IL—HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY. 


When discussing the obstacles to the introduction of manual training and domestic 
art into our schools, I stated that some are the result of our present organization. As 
a matter of fact the evils that cause these obstacles ought to be dealt with on broader 
grounds They are of long standing; and, though the influence of some of them is much 
less than it was over fifteen years ago, we can have no satisfactory system of education 


in this Province until they have been removed or reduced. Our examinations are so 


intimately connected with our courses of study that they cannot be discussed separately ; 
_ nor can certain other considerations which affect both be left out of account. This part 
ot my report will, accordingly, deal with the whole situation so far as it bears upon the 
work done in our High Schools. 
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THE CAusEs oF THE EVILts. * 


4 _ Most of the evils we suffer from may, I believe, in the final analysis, be traced to 
, two main causes: 
A, The excessive pressure of examinations and courses : 

&. The excessive unification of examinations and courses. . 

To prevent misapprehension, let me say at the outset that, when the teacher’s repu- 
____ tation is established and when he is reasonably secure in his position, he can afford to 
__ ignore and he does ignore many of the influences which injure education ; and that there 


but there are few, if any, localities in Ontario where the evils I am about to point out 
do not exist to a zreater or less extent. | 


\ 
THE EXCESSIVE PRESSURE OF EXAMINATIONS AND COURSES. 


_ The case for and against an examination system has been threshed out again and 

again. It is unnecessary to present it here; but I must deal with the two leading 
objections ; for they are the prominent ones in Ontario: 

(1) The prospect of an examination held by outside examiners turns the pupil’s and 

the teacher’s attention from the subject to the examination. The subject acquires a 

significance not belonging to itself, and a wrong ideal of education is set up for the pupil, 

the teacher, the trustee, and the general public. I was struck with this fact most forcibly 


of examinations (the Regents’ Examinations of the University of the State of New York), 

- I found myself in a wholly different educational atmosphere. Nowhere, not even in the 
State of New York. had | any reason to suspect that examinations by outside authori- 
ties exercised any inflaence. Each school is its own examiner, and I nowhere heard the 

_, examination question referred to: I had always to ask about it. The questions discussed 
there are what is the best kind of education to give and how best shall it be given. In 
‘Ontario, on the other hand, I hear more in our schools about examinations than I do about 
anything else. No part of oursystem can claim that it is free from this inflaence—neither 


Entrance and the Leaving examination ; nor the High School with its Junior and Senior 


ations, until lately conducted by outside examiners. Iam not putting the case too strongly 
when I say that throughout our system, the examination forms the woof of almost all 
educational effort. 

It is proper, however, to state here that an effective use bas been made of this iofla- 


their efforts into proper channels, The stimulation and the general improvement of the 


to be excessive. | aie 
(2) Under an examination system, that counts most on which examination questions 
can be put. The greater the pressure, the greater the evil. That our examinations do in- 


doubt. 

One or two illustrations may, however, be given. It is impossible to hold an oral 
examination in the languages at’ the different centres. The consequence is that, in very 
~ —- many of our schools, little attention is paid to the pronunciation, and in many places, 
indeed, almost none. I have heard pupils who have been two or three or even four years 

at French and German, for example, make about as many blunders and read with as 
little fluency as a pupil who had been at the subject only a few months. And as for 
- Latin and Greek, very seldom does one hear a pupil read with fluency and due regard for 
quantity. But it is not fair to blame the teacher for this. The pupil takes little or no 
interest in the subject ; it doesn’t pay at his examinations; and he looks on it as a matter 


hasn’t the time ; he is oppressed with a course in translation, grammar, and composition 
that must be completed before July. 


{ 


are many school boards which consider only the real educational well-being of their schools; — 


_* last fall. As soon as I crossed the bridge at Niagara, although in a State with a system” 


the Public School with its form examinations leading up to the departmental High School | 


Leaving examinations in four parts and its Commercial and special Matriculation examina- 
tions ; nor the Provincial University with its Matriculation and its four Annual examin-’ 


ence for beneficent purposes—to stimulate both the teacher and the pupil and to direct 


teaching are undoubted ; but the stimulation and the interference have both been proved — 


terfere seriously with proper teaching, no one who has any knowledge of our system can 


I: of minor importance. As for the teacher, the usual explanaticn of the neglect is that he ~ 
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Or, to take the case of a whole subject. The regulations prescribe the amount of 
time to be given each week in a High School to physical culture and reading. No part 
of my duties bas given me more trouble than this For years, in some places, it seemed 
to be impossible to have this very necessary regulation complied with. Even now it is 
only in the Collegiate Institutes—and in not all of them—that suitable provision is made 
for physical training, and I have s:ill occasional difficulty with the reading regulations. 
If, in the arrangement of the time table, anything has to suffer, it is the reading or the 
drill. . Neither now counts at ihe examination, and when reading did, it had little 
importance. In order to give prominence to reading, the High School Inspectors have for 
years made a point of examining the last class of entrants and the other pupils who take 
the subject. The statement beiow gives the results of my own last examination of all the 
schools in the Province with one or two exceptions. It represents the results of ten years 
of strenuous effort; and, ag will be seen, it still leaves much to be desired. In the entrance 
classes I have examined on a+imple ‘unseen ” passage, and all I have expected from 
them has been clear articulation and fair intelligence ; in the case of the other pupils, I 


have examined them on the work done in the class, and I have consequently set a higher __ 


standard. -In a numerical valuation, “good” means 50 per cent. and over, “ fair,” 
between 35 and 50 per cent. ; “ poor,” between 25 and 35 per cent., and “bad,” below 25 
per cent. ; the last class should have been in the third book : 


]T. Last Class of Entrants (1899 and 1900 ) 


Collegiate 
Institutes. High Schools. Total. . 
So0d eer el, te a ar ign 560 271 1,031 
Par) See kh lS ae Be A804 735 1,539 
OOT Boh cei eon Viet ign ee 644 Cao. Ljo79 
Ae Aaa SER ee gene 92 142 234 
2,100 po 98s 4,183 


Il. Other Pupils. 
Collegiate 


Inrtitu’es, High Schoo!s. Total. 
Good as Fee Srenpiys foes ee cota te ates 430 igi ot.» 818 
area, Seomrone ae eh hats aerEGs 671 1,336 
BOOT. vice peers a SE SEAT AP 564 814 1,828 
2a 1s heehee ay A, AeAMaee an a puns 101 138 
1,696 1,974 3.670 


In explanation, I must add that in the case of Table J, 16 Collegiate Institutes and 
76 High Schools had fewer than 10 in the “‘ good” class, and 3 Collegiate Institutes and 
43 High Schools fewer than 5, and in the case of Table II only 21 of the Collegiate Insti- 
tutes and 8 of the High Schools had 10 and over ; and 5 of the Collegiate Institutes and 
53 of the High Schools had fewer than 5. Only 25, indeed, of all had a really good 
record. Jt is fair to add, however, that, owing to the dates of my visits the above state- 
ment unduly favors the entrance classes, many of whom had been six months and over under 
the High School teacher ; and it is unduly unfavorable to the other pupils, many of 
whom had been less than a year and a half in the High Schools. The statement must be 
viewed in the light of these facts. . 

Frequently, too, I have aske- the last class of entrants how often they had reading 
the year before they left the public school. Usually they have had no or almost no 
practice in oral reading, and in extremely few cases had a proper amount of time been 
given the subject. All the time had gone for the written examination subjects. | 

English composition, too, has suffered in the same way. Oomparatively few are 
usually rejected at the departmental examinations in this subject, and partly for this 
reason and partly owing to the pressure of the other subjects in which the examination — 
standard is higher, the attention generally given to this, in my judgment, the most im- 
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value as culture. 

____._ To take an illustration of another kind : To secure the proper study of botany, the 
__ most important part of the examination was made practical, and, as all that could be ex- 
_ pected from junior candidates was the description and classification of a plant. These 
were for vears the staple subjects of study. Most pupils who have taken Botany in 
_ Form I only, have left school with the idea that its chief end is to be able to hunt out 
the name of a plant in the Flora, and the difficulty of the terminology has made a more 
lasting impression upon them than anything else. Since the abolition of the examination, 
' far better and far more enjoyable work in botany has been done, notwithstanding the 
_ drawbacks of the general situation. The reign of the Flora and the schedule are over. 
oe However admirably our questions may be put—and our questions compare most 
| favorably with those of any other country—the examination destroys the symmetry of 
‘our courses by giving an adventitious importance to some parts and detracting from the 
_ due importance of others. Besides, there are‘elements of culture—the highest, indeed— 


_ -meaning and the literary qualities of one of Tennyson’s poems ; but no questions can dir- 
__ cover whether it has entered into his inner life, The best literature defies every attack 
of the examiner’s scalpel. | 


_ system. My experience leads me to believe that there are also other evils indigenous to 
Bc Ontario. Our system is practically a competitive one amongst schools The initial 
- impetus came from the Intermediate over twenty years ago, when the legislative grant 
___-was distributed on its results. During this period there was'a fierce scramble for pupils, 
for a large annual grist meant more money toa school. After a time the grant was dis- 
_ tributed on another basis ; but the evils of the former system did not disappear. On the 
_ contrary they were kept alive and reinforced by the continued prominence given the 
examinations. The annual publication of the results in the Toronto dailies with the 
- _ ensuing local comments and comparisons based thereon, have much to answer for. Un- 
fortunately, the feature of our schools which should be kept in the back ground has been 
exploited and the consequences have been serious. Some of them I must point out : 
j (1) Boards of Trustees and the general public have been educated to regard a large 
attendance ard success at the examinations as the proof of the teacher’s competency and 
the school’s «fficiency. For years, in many localities, the attendance was congested, being 
swollen by numbers attracted by the examination successes. Boards were put to ex- 
pense to maintain establishments which their necessities did not justify and for which 
the localities themselves got no adequate return. Of late years the situation has im- 
proved ; for, owing to the general progress of the schools, candidates are seldom com- 
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less extent. Boards still attach special importance to a large attendance. 

ee Frequently, too, when, owing to an excessive attendance I have had to report that an 
addition to the staff was absolutely indispensable if justice was to be done to all con- 
cerned, I have been confronted with the examination record. The Greek pedant, when 
he wanted to sell his house, carried around with him a specimen brick to show to possible 
purchasers. He yet lives and walks this Province in modern guise, It is by no means 
a uncommon either for Boards to require and teachers to present an analysis of the ex: 
amination results, showing how many have failed in the subjects taught by each member 


set A 


of the staff At the present moment, indeed, I have such a statement before me, pre-. 


pared on last year’s results, to show a Board the relative merits of the different teachers 
and sen€ to me for a similar purpose. Even if the examination were what it most 
_. emphatically is not—the most reliable test of the teacher's efficiency, the moral aspect of 
the whole affair is most objectionable. Success at an examination year after year is a 
eS proof, not the proof, of a teacher’s efficiency. The success is due at least as much to the 
character of the attendance as it is to the competency of the teacher. No sane man 
would base a claim for the superiority of the Collegiate Institutes of Toronto, for ex- 
ample. on the ground that the number of examination successes scored by them is larger 
than those by schools in the other cities of the Province. Besides, there are moral 
elements, which the examination is powerless to test in education and in comparison 
with which the patty triumphs of the examinations are utterly insignificant. 


Seay 
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| which the examinations cannot reach We may examine a boy, for examp'e, on the — 


The general evils [ have been dealing with would exist under any examination , 


a _ pelled to leave their own counties. But the evil still exists everywhere to a greater or 
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portant subject on the programme, is quite incommensurate with its usefulness and ita — ne 
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(2) Many High Schools attempt more courses than their staffs can undertake with 
justice to ull concerned. I have visited some with only two teachersin which the work 


of all the forms was attempted, with almost all the options ; and there are few, if any, — 


of the schools that do no suffer in this way. This means, of course, work after hours for 
both teacher and pupil, not to speak of the necessary neglect of the junior classes and of 
the individual pupil. Nor is this evil confined to the High Schools. I am, indeed, much 
mistaken if the teacher of the Continuation Class, with his candidates for the High School 
Entrance and the Public School Leaving, and, it may be, for the Junior Leaving, could 
not also ‘‘a tale unfold.” 

(3) The desire to stand well at the examinations has led to too much teaching and to 
too little independent effort on the part of the pupil. The latter does not believe that 
full justice is being done him unless he ia in class all the time, and the teacher feels un- 
comfortable unless he is. The pupil too often resorts to the teacher for the solution of 
his difficulties when he should solve them himself; and the teacher, against his better jadg- 
ment, often succumbs to the exigencies of the situation. Besides, the situation is some- 
times such that he cannot resist. I have known teachers to be looked upon as inefficient 
for reasons that actually demonstrated their efficiency. This emphasis of the examination 
has brought with it a train of other evils—a reduction of the length of class periods, too 
rapid advancement in the forms, too great reliance upon the text-book, the so-called 
“School Helps,” over-annotated text-books, the too general use of ‘‘ cribs,” too hurried 
preparation, a distaste for study and soon. ‘Storm and stress” are inconsistent with 
culture. With Milton, we should aim at ‘ beholding the bright countenance of truth 
in the quiet and still air of delightful studies,” | 

(4) The examination pressure is increased by the pressure of the subjects—by what 
is often called the “ multiplicity ” of subjects. As usually understood, this means that 
there are too many subjects in our Schoolcurriculum. And yet, there are few, if any, 

| that our critics would agree to omit. It is far easier to name subjec:s which modern 
/ conditions would justify us in inserting than to name those which can be fairly left off. 
But there is a sense in which the objection has force. The options are numerous, and the 
programme for some of the forms might fairly be reduced. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion are, however, due not so much to the excessive number of subjects in the forms, as 
to the examination pressure on all or nearly allof them. Some of minor importance are 
magnified out of all proportion to the educational value. With the examinations in view 
the teacher has to keep all of them going. His own zeal and the pupil’s anxiety practi- 
cally force him. ; 
(5) About twenty-five years ago, the legislative grant was apportioned on the at- 
tendance in Latin. The result was that almost every pupil was put into Latin. l- 


though the cauee is different, the present situation is practically the same. Very many 


pupils on entering do not know what their future occupation will be, or how long they 
will remain at the High School, As Latin is obligatory for Matriculation, and for the 
Leaving examinations, and as, with few exceptions, all take these examinations who reach 
the stage, the teacher naturally enough advises such pupils to take Latin. But many of 
them for various reasons, drop out of School after a year or se. 

Many again have at first great plans and take up all the examination subjects, but 
drop Latin when difficulties begin to develop. When, too, some who enter intending to 
remain only a short time, in the end take a complete course, it is easy to see how embar- 
rassing the teacher’s position is. With his organization in view, he very properly desires 
all pupils who may need Latin to take itin Form I. As French, German, and Greek 
are also options for the Leaving examination, the languages have thus assumed an 
adventitious importance. The following tables bear out my contention. Table I. shows 
the number taking the languages, and Table II. the number reaching the examination 
sta ges, with the total and the form attendance. Table I. shows a falling off in attend- 
ance in Forms J. and II., especially in Form L, due, I may say, to the Oontinuation 
Classes. Many pupils now remainin the Public Schools for a year or so after passing 


the High School Entrance examination, This, of course, intensifies the evil in the. 


High School; for they come either, knowing no Latin or having learned it badly. 
As a result, the organization of the Form II, and Form III. Latin classes is, in many 
schools, very defective for a good part of the year. 


\ 
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I. Statement of the attendance, 1890-1900 


| 


Latin. Greek. French. | German, 


‘Year. Total. Form I. | Form II. |Form III.| Form IV. 
1899 | 22,46 ee ne ie ah i oe 
q ,460 8,407 6,912 29 aD. TOL 1,440 19,131 1,175 13, 464 5,518 
1898..| 23,301 | 9,367 7,101 5,300 | 1,533 | 19,313 1,456 «| 13.866 6,288 
1897..| 24,390 10,136 Let i262 5, 363 1,629 16,873 1,421 13,761 5,169 
1896.. 24,567 10,191 7,466 5,232 1,678 15,526 1,458 13,374 4,503 
1895. 4 24,662 9,742 7,822 5,535 1,563 12,587 1,419 11,866 3,464 
1894. | 23,523 8,852 8,313 4,900 1,458 | 9.366 1,080 | 10,530 2,785 
1893..| 23,055 9,274 8,071 4,435 1,275 | 8,918 1,008 10,482 2,854 
1892..| 22,837 10,820 7,607 3,370 1,040 9,906 | 1,070 10,398 2,796 
1891..| 22230 | 17,348 3,883 946 53 | 8,488 1,087 9,319 2,311. 
1890. . 19,395 | 14,950 3,588 Len 85 7,114 1,071 7,837 2,212 
Il. Statement of the Examination Results. 
Second Class. First Class. 
oo No. of No. of 
; Candidates. Passed. Candidates. Passed. 
1889..... MRSC Es cue neha gibie Ulli 1,427 745 248 ' 91 
Bee Meeret ee Lh ieee ss Guay VS bore cous Rosa tolence’ Deere 1,518 959 188 109 
POOR eerie kk hues Gale Nek eae Niheuat LAS bap caren 1,710 1,008 248 134 
LED gs 6S IGE PE UR RTA ce PO a AR ae 1,701 807 343 155 
See Me on) rea Ue ad eC ee Sales sh 1,723 909 591 145 
LS ENE? a Fs shin RS OU Se ear ee ON ae 2,198 1,107 637 175 
CPSTISTS fos. Sh pS gl oO nena ee | 2,615 1,147 540 | 302 | 
TOGO ese wick Re aye ee rents WA LG, ts iin ah Ast | 3,260 | 1,725 | 691 312 
Junior Leaving. Senior Leaving. 
Passed. 
ap | No. of : No. of ° 
Candidates. iPassed. cotta Full Part I. Part IT. 

Form IV. | Form IV. | Form IV. 
OSA E Pe soe es ste okne.s 3,000 1,920 977 354 155 | 148 
SOS mn ae, Nace tees « 2,373 1,147 704 83 106 15 
Posie | 2479 17344 774 147 219 89 
PON eres Man Cid ee ahee ts | 2,224 1,506 BAW bese Sane | 436 408 


In 1900 when a candidate took the whole Senior Leaving, and was succe-sful, two certificates, viz., one 
for each Part, were issued in each case. Of course, many took only one of the'parts. 


Latin became obligatory in 1896, but as the tormer regulations remained in force the 
full effect has not yet been apparent. It is only in 1899, when, indeed about 50 still wrote 
under them, that we can form a proper idea of what it will be. Before 1896 Latin was 
an option ; French and German have always been options, and Greek has been one for 
many years. Further on I will deal with this subject again ; but, without going into 
details, I wish to point out here that, whereas in 1890, out of a total attendance of 


19,395, only 7,114 were in Latin (then an option), in 1899 the number in Latn 


rose to 19,131 out of a total of 22,460. In view of the educational necessities of this 
‘Province and the fact, shewn by Table II, (adding about 100 for those who took the honor 
and scholarship examinations) that, of those who begin High School work, only about 
16 per cent. reach the very humble standard of the Junior Leaving, no one surely will 


justify the present situation. Fae ibe e 
But the educational side of this question is not the only one to consider. In some 


places the High Schools are not so popular as they should be. Strong objection is taken 
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to pupils being put into Latin. This objection is, I believe, one cause of the antagonism 
which the High School sometimes encounters, The situation is the resalt of the obliga- 
tory Latin, and the Education Department gets the blame. : 


THE EXCESSIVE UNIFICATION OF COURSES AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Tne dominating courses and examinations have been those for University Matricula- 
tion. The University authorities are, nevertheless, dissatisfied ; and, as a result of the 
assimilation, other important interests have suffered. 

In this connection it will be well to state generally what the situation is. A good 
many years ago, educationalists held that the training of the mind should be the only 
consideration in constructing a curriculum, At one time, indeed, not even book-keeping 
had a place on our High School programme. This theory few now hold. The necessity 
for recognizing the practical scon forced itself into promineace. Discussing this subject, 
Huxley expresses himself thus in one of his addresses: ‘‘ If a man has to sharpen his 
teeth, he had better do it on good bread and cheese than on shorts.” There is no reason, 
indeed, why we should not secure both culture and the practical in our schemes of 
primary and secondary education. This being conceded, our High School courses would 
have the following in view : 


(1) General culture, (2) commerce, (3) agriculture, (4) the industries (5) university 
matriculation, (6) preliminary professional examinations, (7) teachers’ non-professional 
examinations. 

Ample—some think, too ample—provision has been made for university matricu- 
lation and the preliminary professional examinations. As these courses have been uni- 
fied and have been the Procrustean bed on which most of the others have been stretched, 
they have comparatively few defects, But in the pressure of assimilation to the matricu- 
lation courses, the interests of the public schools have suffered. For the industries and for 
the development of the creative faculties, as I have shown in part II, practically no provi- 
sion has yet been made. For commercial pursuits, on the other hand, the provision is 
- ample—too ample, indeed—for, as bookkeeping is an obligatory subject, many are forced to 

take it for whom a year’s course is comparatively valueless. In a month or so—in connec- 
tion with arithmetic, it may be,—the ordinary pupil can acquire all the knowledge of com- 
mercial transactions he will ever need. Agriculture has a place on our programme; but 
I know of only one high school in which it has been taken up, and then only in winter 
for half an hour or so a week. The regulation making the provision is a dead letter. 
Besides, the courses in physics, chemistry and biology are the university courses ; they 
have no relation to agriculture, nor have they any other practical application. A general 
_course is recognized in our scheme, but it has been squeezad out by the others and by 
_ the examinations. Many people, I find, do not even know of its existence. This course 


is also, to some extent, a part of the unified scheme, and is controlled by the same con- 


siderations. 

(2) We have two sets of examinations, (a) the junior and the senior leaving (includ- 
ing matriculation), the preliminary professional examinations, and the examinations for 
teachers’ certificates—all more or less unified ; and (5) the commercial diploma examina- 
tion, part I: of which is, unified with part of the junior leaving, This unification has 
been attended with evils, Under it, the examiners, it is well known, have always ex- 
perienced great difficulty when they have attempted to recognize the claims of the different 
interests involved. At the junior leaving, in particular, circumstances, for a time, led 
them to consider chiefly the interests of the teachers, to the disadvantap 
the matriculant. Of late, however, the interests of the matriculant have been dominant, 
to the undoubted disadvantage of the teaching profession. Until lately, too, the pass 
per centage for all candidates was the same ; and although the teacher has now to make 
a percentage of the total, his preparation is still too meagre for his duties. Even sup- 
posing that the same courses and the same grade of question were suitable for all who 
take the junior leaving, the allowance that should be made for the matriculant should not 


be made for the teacher. The matriculant should be required to show simply that he is — 


able to go on with his undergraduate work Bzing young he is mentally immature, and 


he should have the benefit of every doubt. It is different with the teacher: he should 


at least show that he knows the subjects of the public school courses well enough to teach 


e, it is held, of 
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os them. He should be older and more mature, and the public interests do not justify 
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extending to him the same consideration as to the matriculant, In the matter of the com- 


_ mercial diploma also, the requirements of different places are different. The standard 
and the courses that suit the larger city are often unsuitable for the villa 


ge or country 
town. 


the unification idea. Instituted at first solely to test the competency of the pupil to 


‘begin his work in the High school, it has gradually become an examination for testing 


the efficiency of the Public schools, and it is even yet used as a final examination for 


a | pupils of a lower grade than those who take the regular Public School Leaving examina- 
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tions. Experience has, I believe, demonstrated the fact that it has suited neither class 
_ Ofcandidate. Subjects are prescribed for the entrant and emphasized by the examina- 


tion that are unimportant for his subsequent courses ; and the examination standard has 


- a=sually been too high for him and too low for the Public School Leaving candidate. 


“Sy 


PRoPosED AMENDMENTS. 


_ T have now pointed out what seem to me to be the leading general defects of our 
_- . present organization. Before suggesting amendments, I desire to express my conviction | 


that, notwithstanding the serious defects which have grown out of the excessive pressure 
nd unification of courses and examinations, we owe the wonderful growth of our High 


school system more to them than to almost any other cause. No one who knows the — 
- condition of our schools twenty years ago can doubt this. Then the professions and the 


The High School Entrance examination affords us another example of the effects of - | 


aniversities held each its own matriculation examination with, in most cases, different 


requirements, all again differing from those for teachers’ certificates. Under these con- 
ditions there could be no proper economy of the teaching force, and effective organization 


‘was an impossibility. The examination system has done still more. It has provided a 
' stimulus which, under the resulting competition amongst the High schools, has forced 


Boards to provide better and better paid teachers, better equipment, and, to some extent, 
better accommodations. It has improved the character of the teaching in both the Public 


and the High Schools, stimulated both pupils and teachers to greater diligence and zeal ; 


and, while it has put more responsibility on the teacher, it has aided him in his discip- 
line by providing his pupils with an incentive to study. No more effective means could 
have been devised to remove the grave and far reaching evils which existed before the 


Intermediate was established. But, as with everything else in this present evil 
_ world, the evil is mingled with the good. Unification has been carried too far, and 


the pressure has proved to be excessive. But few would advocate the complete abolition 
of our departmental examinations or the segregation of our courses of study. So far as 
my knowledge goes, neither the teachers nor the general public, as a body, desire such a 
change. While they recognize the defects of our examination system, they have realized 


its advantages. It must be remembered also that the present temper of our people is the 


growth of nearly a quarter of a century, and that conditions have been adapted to our 
existing scheme. Whatever the future may have in store for us, a sudden reversal of 
policy could not fail to bring with it certain confusion and possible disaster. For economic 
reasons, if for no others, we need unification of courses and a system of examinations, so far 
as these can be secured without degrading educational ideals, or sacrificing the interests of 
pupils, teachers, or the general public. We cannot abolish examinations at present ; 


for my part I do not think it would be well to abolish them under any circumstances ; 


but we may reduce their number and their importance. 
I submit, accordingly, for the consideration of the Education Department, the follow- 
ing suggestions for the modification of the regulations when next they are amended : 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The examinations should be held only for absolutely necessary and specific pur- 
poses. Under this condition, we should have in our High School system only three 
examinations controlled by the Education Department : the entrance and the two teachers’ 
non-professional examinations on the subjects of the two highest forms. Ihave described 
these as absolutely necessary. The time has not yet come, if it ever does come, when & 
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graduation diploma issued by either a High or a Public School Principal can be accepted — 
in full. It is a necessity of the situation that the academic preparation of our Public 
School teachers should be done in our High Schools, but if proper precautions are taken, no 
disadvantage can result to the other pupils. The work is academic and can be made to 
suit more than the one class. From one point of view, it might be better if the teacher’s 
non-professional examination were held when he presented himself for admission to the 
training school. The immediate examination pressure on our High Schools would be 
less, But the regular matriculation examination, which was once held just before the 
Universities opened in the fall, is now held at the close of the school session, so that the 
matriculant shall not have to fag at his studies during the hot months of summer and 
may have a needed opportunity to recruit his energies for the arduous duties of his 
University course, This is a wise provision, and the teacher needs it as much as the 
matriculant. 

Under this proposed reduction of our departmental examinations, the first that 
would affect the High Schools would be held at the end of the present Form III. ; and, in 
this way, for three years at least, the teacher and the ordinary pupil would be free from 
the direct influence of the outside examiner. This involves, of course, the abolition of 
Junior Leaving, Part I. It seems to me unnecessary to discuss the propriety of this 
change. The examination has shown itself to be an unnecessary interference with High 
School work ; and, as a Public School Leaving examination, it is an inadequate test ; for 
it covers only some of the subjects of Form V. and has led to the neglect of the others. 
This is recognized to be the fact from Windsor to Williamstown. 

The proposal involves also the abolition of the departmental commercial examination 
and of the departmental commercial and leaving diplomas. The business requirements of 
different localities and the capabilities of their schools differ among themselves. The 
question of a commercial examination and of a diploma should be left to the local Boards ; 

- for such diplomas can have at best but a local value. Some years ago Galt held its own 
examination on its own course and awarded its own commercial diploma, much to the | 
advantage of all concerned. But this feature of the school disappeared under the pressure 
of attendance and the departmental examinations. As to leaving diplomas: If Boards 
wish to make the results of the matriculation and the teachers’ non-profe.sional examina- 
tions the basis or part of the basis of their award, well and good ; the responsibility will 
be theirs. But they will have the power to take into account other important considera- 
tions which under a general system cannot be recognized. It will also be at their option 
to make their awards wholly on the examinations and other tests of their own staffs. For 
the last three years, indeed, the Toronto Collegiate Institutes have given their own grad- 
uation diplomas, taking into account other elements besides the results of the départmental 
examinations, and granting them to pupils who have passed neither the Janior nor the 
Senior Leaving examination. This practice should become general, and the Department can 
make it so by abolishing its present diploma certificates. In time, the diplomas granted 
by Boards may acquire a current value, and we may gradually reach the much-to-be- 
desired condition in which departmental control will be a far less important factor than 
it now is, With the diplomas would also disappear the names junior and senior leaving. - 
These examinations should be conducted to suit the requirements of the Public Schools 
alone. This change and the omission of the languages at the first examination would 
direct elsewhere the zeal of the language masters, and so reduce the very great. 
importance now attached to the teachers’ examination. The Universities would control 
their own matriculation, using, as now, the machinery of the Education Department. The 
Medical Council, the Law Society, and other such bodies would select the courses and 
papers that suited them, prescribe their own standards, and receive such consideration in 
the way of special papers as the necessities of each case might justify. 

(2) As I have already said, it is not now possible to abolish the examinations held ~ 
by an outside board. In moderation, they are a means of stimulating work and of keeping 
in hand the general character of the teaching. We may, however, accept the teacher's 
certificate of the candidate’s competency in certain subjects which do not lend themselves 
so readily to examination by an outsider, or the examination in which leads to a lopsided 
course of instruction. This reform would do much to improve the character of the teach- 
ing as well as to reduce the examination pressure. The proposal, as will be seen further — 
on, may be readily applied in the case of the High School Entrance and Teachers’ non- — 
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_ professional examinations. Here 1 may say that, so far as the Entrance examination ig 


Bee An Ontario have long been of the opinion that the practical divorcement of the professional 


B that instruction in methodology should always be accompanied by a thorough review of 
the academic subjects. So far as the reading, drawing, book-keeping and botany of 
_ ‘Forms I. and II. are concerned, the certificate of the Principal and the Chairman of the 
School Board is now accepted in lieu of a departmental examination. Under the opera- 


from the non-professional side of the teachers’ preparation has been carried too far; and 


tion of this regulation, the general character of the work has improved very greatly, and 


the relief thus afforded has been a boon to both pupils and teachers. 
Bi: IT am well aware that there are difficulties connected with the proposal to accept the 
_  teacher’s certificate for part of the examination, and former experiments in this direction 


___were unfavorable. Part of the present scheme is to make them more favorable. 
Under any conditions, this responsibility would, no doubt, be an onerous one for the 
_ teacher. He might bé subjected to pressure from the parents and the friends of the 
'. pupils, and he might fear the result. There is force in this. But we have to choose be- 
tween two evils, the greater by far being the inordinate pressure with its concomitant 
evils, under which every part of our school system now labors. One of the comforts of 
_ the examination by outside authority is that it relieves the teacher of responsibility ; but 
_ there is reason to fear that this relief has not fostered independence of character and a 
strong sense of duty. It is high time we changed all this. Our teachers should all 
‘represent the highest type of manliness. A certain rich Greek once asked Aristippus 


said the rich man, “I could buy aslave for less.” ‘ Buy one,” replied the philosopher, 
- and then you will have two.” . 
f _ But, in one way, the teacher’s hands may be strengthened. A departmental regula- 
tion should forbid the admission of any pupil from another school who does not hold a 


Def 
Fe 


letter of honourable dismission from his former principal. It is by no means uncommon 
_ for a pupil who is dissatisfied for any reason, to go or to threaten to go, to an adjacent 


___ gchool, where sometimes he is admitted without due consideration of the circumstances. 

ss There is, however, another side of this question of accepting the teacher's certificate. 
There must be a reasonable guarantee that the subjects for which the teacher’s certifi- 

', cate is taken are properly attended to. Under evena slight pressure the non-examination 


be given should be prescribed as now in the case of reading and drill, ete. ; and, 28 

now, the principal and the chairman of thé board should be required to certify to the 

observance of the regulation. _No reduction of the prescribed time should be allowed 

q without the consent of the Fducation Department on the report of the High School 

____ Inspectors, and the certificate should invariably be exacted. No reasonable man could 
object to this. 


how much he would charge to educate his son. Aristippus wanted ten talents. “ But,” 


have, it must be admitted, not been encouraging. Then, however, the other conditions. — 


« 


subject might, for a time at least, go to the wall. The minimum amount of time to - 


- (3) At all the examinations—the Entrance, the Public School Leaving, the Matricu- _ 


factor in determining the results. In any general system it is difficult to recognize this ; 
ql but the difficulties are, in no cage, wholly unsurmountable. The High School Entrance 
a and the Matriculation are only promotion examinations when held for their proper pur- 
poses. Both pupil and teacher should look forward to them with absolute certainty that 
all proper allowances would be made, and that no fairly prepared candidate would be 
rejected. At the High School Eutrance the difficalties inseparable from a scheme in 
_. which the “ personal equation ” of the teacher has a share would be less than in the case 
. ‘of the matriculant ; for the Public School Inspector who must have at least some know- 
ledge of the value of the teacher’s opinion, is a member of the Board, and the Board 

itself is in a better position to deal with each case on its merits. This reform alone 


Public Schools. True, the standard might not be absolutely uniform all over the Pro- 
-_, vince and there might be cases of personal favoritism as well as of poor judgment. — ae 
these defects—it, indeed, the first is a defect (which, I doubt)—would be far outweighe 

py the resulting gain to education. Less consideration should, I believe, be shown at. 


lation, and the Teachers’ non-professional—the teacher's confidential estimate should be a 


would do much to relieve the present pressure on both the pupil and the teacher of the 


__ concerned, all the subjects are reviewed in the High School, and, in the case of the | 
’ Teachers’, they should be reviewed in the training schools. Indeed, many educationalists — 
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the Teachers’ non-professional examinations. Here the candidate should display some — 
maturity of judgment as well as due competency to teach the subjects of the Public 
School programme. For him, in many cases, his first examination is his last. For the 
High School entrant or the matriculant, it is only a step in a course which is not yet 
complete. | 

(4) The standard for the teachers’ examination should be raised to 40 per cent, on 
each paper and 60 per cent. of the total on a curriculum and examinations made out to — 
suit the requirements of Public School education ; and the answers should be read by | 
examiners who keep this object solely in view. Until recently when 50 per cent. of the ‘ 
total has been required for teachers, the standards of the University have been domi- 
nant at both the Matriculation and the Teachers’ examinations. For various reasons, 
this has been too low—too low even for the universities themselves, and lower than 
is justified by the capabilities of the schools. The preparation of the Public School © 
teacher for his duties has also suffered; for the standard has been insufficient for 
the requirements of most of our Public Schools. This, conjoined with the low standard 
set by the Model School Boards, has produced so large a supply that, in many rural sec- 
tions, salaries have been reduced, and the schools are in the hands of mere youths who 
have no intention of remaining in the profession. . 

During the last fifteen years, the accommodations of our Public Schools have been 
greatly improved, far better methods of teaching have been introduced, and far better — 
results have followed; but it cannot be denied that Public School education as a whole 
has not advanced commensurately with the advancement of other parts of the system’ — 
No doubt other causes have operated, but the immaturity and the inferior qualifications of 
the lowest grade of teachers have been a prime factor in the result. So long as most of 
teachers are women and so long as other available avenues offer greater inducements to 
men, the existing evils can never be wholly eradicated ; but the present condition of 
affairs may be greatly improved. 

From conversation and correspondence with Public School Inspectors and others, 
there are, I find, districts and ridings of counties for which the proposed standard would 
be too high and would produce what is said to be showing itself already, a dearth of teachers, 
owing to the low salaries these localities can offer. It will not do to keep the general 
standard Jow to suit the capabilities of the lowest. Our present system of district cer- 
tifcates should be continued. The examination therefor, might be held on the Public 
‘School Leaving papers with, if necessary, a higher pass percentage than that for the ordi- 
nary candidate ; the answer papers being examined at Toronto, and the preparation of 
the candidates being confined to the High and Public Schools of these districts and 
‘counties. The last provision is an imperative necessity ; otherwise we should have this 
work done in many of our High Schools, with all the evils of an additional examination. 
As is the case at present with the Art School examinations in some localities, these exami- 
nations would be taken, and the results would be paraded as so many counts in the 
record of the High School. | 

(5) The present examination scheme should be remodelled. One of the commonest 
‘objections to our examinations is their unreliability. It is often said, with good grounds, 

I believe, that, within certain limits, the poorly prepared candidate has just as good a 

- chance of passing as the well prepared one ; and one of the commonest complaints [ hear ~ 
in the schools is that the good candidate has failed while the poor one has passed. The 
proper recognition of the teacher’s estimate will do much to remedy this evil. But cannot 
more be done? ‘Each paper at the Teacher’s examination, in particular, should con- — 
tain more questions than the candidate is required to answer. The examiner can ask 
only a small number, which at best touch comparatively few points of his subject. 
We do not expect the average candidate to have mastered it completely ; few would pass 
if we did ; and the smaller the number, of questions set, the less reliable the result in the 
case of a qualifying examination. Under this provision, too, the examiner would have a 
greater freedom in setting his questions and an occasional oversight might not prove so 
disastrous or so embarrassing as it now does. ; 

It was once the custom to value each paper at over 100 per cent, but the unification _ 
of the examinations led to its abolition ; for the choice of questions allowed the teacher | 
was often represented to be a source of embarrassment to the young candidate and the — 
cause of his failure. It is, however, reasonable to conclude that the principle might be 
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Bs, _ made general, if the teacher’s estimate were given due weight; for it would remedy an > 

occasional error of judgment on the part of the candidate. | na 

eg sf. The features of our system that most surprised the educationalists I met in the 

__-United States was the difficulty of our examination papers. We could, I believe, secure 

_ the desirable thoroughness if our questions in some departments were less exacting, — 

__. and our pass standard and our standard in valuing the answers were more 80. No system 

a, of examination is in practice exactly what it seems to be on paper; but the discrepancy _ : 

é in our case is too great. After many years’ experience in connection with all phases of 

this kind of work, my conviction is that if the reality corresponded to the appearance, a — 

___ very large number of those now reported as passing would not survive. The departmental — 

examinations are merely qualifying; they are not competitive. All the questions should 

suit the average candidate, and the standard for valuing the answers should be an accu- 

Bs ate one, Otherwise, wrong ideals of scholarship are set up ; and the successful candidate 
is tempted to a self-reliance and a self-sufficiency unwarranted by the facts. There — 
are, I need not say, other moral considerations connected with this question ; but on 
these I need not enlarge. . : . 

: It goes without saying that none but the most experienced teachers should act as: 

- examiners and associate examiners—teachers who are also conversant with the require- 

ments and capabilities of our system. The Board of Examiners of the University of the — 

__ State of New York is a permanent one, and in England, I believe, men make examining 

profession. We cannot yet have such permanency, but a reduction in the number of 

; examinations held by the Department would enable it to secure and retain the services of — 


thoroughly competent teachers. More than legal qualification is necessary to make a 
good examiner ; and, when the examiner is found to be a good one, he should hold office 
a until an equally good one is found to replace him. Perfection in anything is impossible 
in this world, but this world will be better if we strive to attain it. 

Pe. (6) Lastly, I recommend most strongly that the results of the departmental exami- 
-. nations be not published in the Toronto dailies, They should be sent for communication 


to the candidate, to the Principal of the school, or, in his absence, to the secretary of © 
be the School Board, and, in certain cases, to the Public School Inspector—any thing 
rather than the plan we now follow. That the plan does not meet with the approval 
e of the teachers themselves is shown by a condemnatory resolution passed at a late 
meeting of the Ontario Educational Association. The change would not, it is 
true, prevent the too frequent local jubilation over the results, with its invidious 
4 and often unjust comparisons ; but, in time, a better spirit would prevail and the exami- 
nation would take its proper place. Nothing has done more harm to secondary 
education in this Province than the annual exploitation of the departmental examinations. 
The adoption of the foregoing proposal would, I feel certain, do more to produce a healthy — 
tone in our schools and set up a proper ideal of education in Ontario than any other 
_, change that could be made. 


a 7 COURSES OF STUDY: GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

“aa \ : 

ay A few general! principles need to be stated : 
Be (1) The forms and the courses for a general scheme should be arranged to meet the 
s capabilities of the average school. Progress should not be impeded by making & prime 
~~ gonsideration of the shortcomings of schools that are insufficiently manned or insufficient- — 


- ly equipped. Modifications should be allowed, but no encouragement should be offered 
to two or three masters’ schools to attempt work for which they are incompetent. As a 
matter of fact, the Continuation Classes are producing a new grade of schools, and the 
time is not far distant when the relation of such classes to the two-masters’ High Schools 
__-will force itself upon. the attention of the Education Department. In the matter of the 
Legislative grants the present scheme is an anomalous one. ne 
ae (2) All the courses should be constructed solely on educational principles and in 
accordance with the actual necessities of the Province. Where not inconsistent with 
what is most importani—proper culture and discipline—the courses controlled by the 
Education Department should be given a practical turn ; so that, while being trained 
morally, mentally, and physically, the pupil may also acquire a knowledge of what is 
useful for general as well as for special purposes. But culture must be the main goal of 


our educational system. 


- 
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(3) The number of courses and the number of subjects therein and for each form 


should be reduced as much as is consistent with the objects of the courses and the require- 


ments of the different localities. Pupils should have study periods espscially in the lower 
forms ; and I hope the time is at hand when each teacher also will have a period a day in 
which to help the backward pupil and attend to some other duties now forced upon him 
in school hours. Such periods are a usual provision of the American schools. The inten- 
sive study of a comparatively limited range is the most desirable characteristic of any 
curriculum ; and, what is exceedingly important, as many of the subjects as possible 
should be relieved from the pressure of the examination. No artificial stimulus can 
wholly take the place of the teacher’s sense of duty and his professional judgment. 

Here again all necessary modifications should be at the option of the Board and the 
Principal. In other words, to meet the conditions of the different localities—:zonditions 
which will, in some respects, vary more and more as the years go by—we should 
have, within reasonable limits, greater flexibility and more local control of our courses 
of study. This is no new principle. A regulation now recognizes it in part: “In the case 
of pupils preparing for University Matriculation or taking the course for a Commercial 
Diploma, or where the Board introduces Manual Training or any other branch of technical 
education, on the recommendation of the Principal, less time may be given by the pupils 
concerned to one or more of the obligatory subjects of the High School course so as to 
meet as far as practicable the aims of the pupils.” haa 

Clause9 of the present High Schools Act also gives the trustees of a school the power to 
prescribe the option to be taken at matriculation. A1l that is needed is a fuller recognition 
of the principle—a recognition, I may say, which would render unnecessary frequent and 
embarrassing changes in the Departmental Regulations. I should note here that, in a good 
many localities, particularly in the High Schools, Boards of Trustees take too little 
interest in the organization of their schools and throw too much responsibility upon the 
Principal. It is important that the latter should control the details of the organization 
and, within limits, the prescription of the duties of his assistants ; but it wou!d, I think, 
be well for our system if School Boards made themselves familiar with the requirements 
of their localities and decided which courses were to be taken up. A Bill introduced into 
the Legislature a year or so ago (but subsequently withdrawn) by the late Minister of 
Education contained a provision which, in my judgment, is a most desirable one, It 
threw upon the High School Boards the responsibility of the selection of the courses, a 
selection to be made at a special meeting to be held in the last quarter of the academical 
year. Some High School Boards are too ready, I find, to throw upon the Principal the 
responsibility of refusing to take up subjects, and i have knowa cases where the latter 
has been greatly embarrassed. The Principal, of course, being the expert in the subject, 
would be the main adviser, but Boards should not shirk their responsibility. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


The following courses, in my judgment, conform to the general principles laid down | 


‘above as far as it is possible to do so with due regard for all the interests involved. I 
deal here with the outlines : the details I will discuss further on. 


Pusiic ScHoot Ooursss. 


My report is concerned chiefly with the High Schools ; but some of the Public School 
courses are closely related to those of the High Schools through the Entrance and the 
Public School Leaving examinations, at which points pupils enter the High Schools. The 
interests of both classes of schools would, I believe, be served by the adoption of the 
following courses and examinations : 


Fourth Form Subjects. 


Reading, Writing, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, Composition, History, Arith- 
metic, Drawing, Hygiene and Nature Studies. 


Subjects of High School Entrance Examination. 


Group 1. Reading, Writing, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, Composition, Arith- 
metic. ) 


Zt 
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_ Group II. Literature, History, Drawing, Hygiene, and Nature Study. 
The papers for Group I. to be set as now by the Education Department ; the answers 
to be valued and adjudicated upon finally as at present ; and the teachers’ formal con- 


fidential report to be given due consideration. 


The examinations in the subjects of Group II. to be held by the Principal ; and his 


report thereof, endorsed by the Public School Inspector, to be accepted by the High — 


School Entrance Board. 


Fifth Form Subjects. 

Reading, Geography, Grammar, Composition, Arithmetic, Literature, History, 
Algebra, Euclid, Drawing, Book-keeping, Elementary Science (including Agriculture), 
and the languages (Latin, Greek, French, German) when a competent teacher is available 


and the organization will permit. 


Public School Leaving Examination. 


From all I can learn, the abolition of the PublicSchool Leavingas an examination partly 
controlled by the Education Department would be contrary to the wishes of most of those 
connected with the Public Schools. It is probable, too, that, in the present temper of 
the people, its abolition would be followed by a partial collapse of educational effort. 
We may, however, adopt a scheme on the same lines as are the other proposed examina- 
tions. But it would, I hold, be unjustifiable to continue to dislocate the High School 


- system in order to give the Public School Leaving a value for a teacher’s certificate, The 


attendance at the Continuation Olasses is on the same financial basis as is the attendance _ 
at the High Sohools. If there is not enough zeal on the part of all concerned to induce 


the pupil to attend the Fifth form of the Public Schools, we should wait until there is. 


The sooner we give up attempting to induce pupils to take an education because it has a 
denominate value in dollars and cents, the better will it be for Ontario. 
The following is the scheme I suggest for this examination : 
Group I. Reading, Geography, Grammar, Composition, History, Arithmetic, — 
Algebra, Luclid, , | 
Group II, Literature, Drawing, Book-keeping, Elementary Science. 

As in the case of the Entrance, the papers to be set by the Education Department 
on the subjects of Group I. and the examinations to be conducted by the same Board and 
in the same way, except as already noted, where the papers are to be used to test the © 
qualifications of teachers in the districts and the less advanced counties. In this case, the 
papers must of necessity be examined and adjudicated upon by a central Board of Exam- 
iners ; but the teacher’s examinations and his general estimate of the candidate’s fitness 


_ should be accepted as proposed below in the case of ‘Teachers’ Non-professional examina- 


tions. 
Hico Scuoot Coursss. 


At present our programme recognizes only four forms. Practically, except in the 
smaller schools, there are at least five, where the work of Form IV. is taken up. In 


; schools with four masters—the smallest number capable of doing effectively all the work 


of all the forms—Form II. has usually been divided. Now, however, owing to the 
abolition of the Primary and to the examination pressure on promotion, what is really 
the upper division of Form IT. is frequently counted a division of Form III. Todo the 
work of our programme with proper regard for both the pupil and the teacher, there 


‘should be five forms to correspond to the five years it actually takes the average entrant 


to complete the work. The necessary modifications of this division of forms would, of 
course, be made by the smaller as well as by the larger schools. ; 
I submit, accordingly, the following scheme of subjects which may be taken up in 
each Form. It is made out on the basis of eight periods a day, and the number in brack- 
ets after each period shows the amount of time that should be devoted to each subject 
under normal conditions : 
CURRICULUM OF SUBJECTS. 


Form I. Reading (3), English Composition (4), English Literature (3), English 


' Grammar (3), Arithmetic and Mensuration (4), Canadian History with elements of Civil 
Government and duties of citizenship (3), Geography—Political [first term] and Physical 
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[second term] (3), Elementary Science (3), Drawing and Writing (4), Physical Culture 
(3), Latin (5), Oommercial course [special | (3), Manual Training with special Drawing 
(7), Domestic Art (3). 

Form II. Reading (2), English Oomposition (4), English Literature (3), English 
Grammar (3), Arithmetic and Mensuration (3), Algebra (4), Euclid [Second term] (3), 
Outlines of English History with civil government (3), Physical Geography [First term} 
(3), Elementary Science (3), Drawing (4), Commercial course (5), Latin (5), Greek (4), 
French (4), German (4), Manual Training with special drawing (10), Domestic Science (3). 

Form ITI. English Composition (3), English Literature including Reading (3), 
English Grammar (3), Arithmetic and Mensuration (3), Algebra (4), Euclid (3), Outlines 
of English History (3), Elementary Science (3), Physical Culture (3), Latin (5), Greek (4), 
French (4), German (4), Commercial course (8), Drawing (5), special technical work (10).. 


Form IV (now Form III). English Composition (3), English Literature, including — 


Reading (3), Ancient History with review of English History (4), Algebra (4), Euclid 
(3), Physics (5), Chemistry (5), Latin (7), Greek (4), French (5), German (4), Physical 
Culture (3), Special technical work (15), Drawing [Special Art Oourse] (5), Arithmetic 
and Mensuration, and English Grammar [special for teachers] (each 2). 7 
Form V (now Form IV.) English Composition and Rhetoric (2), English Literature, 
including igen (4), English History [1492-1885] (3), Algebra (4), Euclid (3), 


Trigonometry (3), Chemistry (4), Physics (4), Biology or Mineralogy and Geology (4),. 


Latin (7), Greek (5), French (5), German (5). 
| COURSES OF STUDY. 


| The subjects for matriculation and the preliminary professional examinations are 
_ prescribed by outside authority. Only those subjects, with Reading, Drawing and Writ- 
ing, and Physical Culture, should be obligatory on candidates therefor. 


The following is the general scheme of courses to be controlled by the Education — 


Department : 
Group I. Obligatory Subjects of Forms I—1V. 


Reading, English Composition, English Literature, English Grammar (of Forms I.— 
III.), History, Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration (of Forms I.—lII.), Algebra, 


Euclid, Drawing and Writing (of Forms I. and II.) Elementary Science (of Forms 


Pir); Physical Culture. 
| Group II, Elective Courses. 


One to be taken ; not more, without the consent of the Principal. 

(1) General Culture ; (2) Domestic Science and Art; (3) Commercial ; (4) Agri- 
cultural ; (5) Technical; (6) Art Course ; (7) Teachers’ non-professional. 

As to group [.: The subjects are those which should be taken by the average pupil 
who is to remain at school for at least four years after having passed the Entrance ex- 
amination. The High School Principal should have the power to omit or modify any of 
them in the case of pupils for whose physical or mental capacities they are unsuitable, to 
whose fature calling they are not adapted, or whose attendance is likely to be too short 
for them to derive proper benefit from a partial course. Under this scheme all the neces- 
sary flexibility is secured. In the last case, too, the pupil should be permitted to take 
the commercial course with Form II. or, if necessary, a special class of Form I. 

As to group II.: The subjects for the teachers’ non-professional examinations are 
fixed by the Education Department. Those for the other elective courses, as regards 


both their number and their details, should be at the discretion of the High School betes . 


within such necessary limitations as may be set by the Regulations. 


Of the subjects of Form V. English Composition, English Literature, and laters 
should be obligatory ; the others, elective, any four being regarded as a full course, subject 


to the same conditions as are the subjects for forms I.-IV. 


Teachers’ Non-Professional Hxaminations. | 


The only High School examinations controlled by the Education Department would 
be the two teachers’ non-professional examinations. The following schemes are in line 
with those I have proposed for the other examinations : | 


; 
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FIRST EXAMINATION. 


Be) Group I. Subjects of Form IV,: English Composition, English Literature, English 

7 aa English and Ancient History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Physics, Chem- 

a istry, | | 

‘a ai Group II. Reading (of Forms I.—IV. inclusive), Book-keeping (of Form II.), Draw- 

ing (of Forms I. and II.), Geography (of Forms I. and IT.), Elementary Science (of Forms 

_ J.—ITI. inclusive). rey 

Be. In the subjects of group I. the Education Department would examine as at present, 

____ the teachers’ estimate being given due weight. In those of group II. the Principal and 

i his staff would examine, and their report would be accepted by the Educational Council, 

“when endorsed by the High School Inspector or other authorized Departmental officers. 

Under this scheme no certificate should be valid except that of a High School or Ool- 
legiate Institute Principal or of the Principal and staff of a Continuation Olass in a Public _ 
‘School (or in a Private School of a similar character) equipped and organized satisfac- 

__ torily, as reported by an officer of the Education Department. Practically such Public or — 
Private Schools would be High Schools witha morelimited programme. Inthe case of pupils 
coming from other schools where they have done some of the work, the Principal of the 
- High School would not grant the certificate until he is satisfied as to the competency 
by of the candidate, It is a necessity of the educational situation in the Province that the 
q work of preparing teachers should be done in the High Schools, and it is desirable to 
recognize localinterests. But it would bea grievous calamity to education if the interests 
____ of the large majority of the pupils were sacrificed as is now too often the case, to enable 
oe. 5 ambitious Boards and School officers to attempt work beyond the capabilities and neces- 

- __ gities of the Public Schools. 3 


SECOND EXAMINATION. 


a Subjects of Form V. English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature (includ- 

Bs ing texts of Form IV.), English History, Algebra, Euclid, Trigonometry, Physics, 

Chemistry, Biology (cr Mineralogy and Geology), and Latin (including texts of Form IV). 
On these subjects, as now, the Education Department would hold the examination ; 

put the Principal and teacher’s certificate that the work in Science had been taken up 

practically (endorsed by the High School Inspector) would be accepted in lieu of the | 

. present practical examinations in that department. ; 

a The examination to be taken at one time, or to be divided into two parts and taken at 

\ different times as follows : 

Part I. (to be taken first) : English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, 

English History, Algebra, Euclid, Trigonometry. 

Part II. English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Ohemistry, Physics, Biology, 
(or Mineralogy and Geology), Latin. 
“The examinations in the two most important English and Mathematical subjects are 
_ repeated in Part IL; so that, when the candidate passes, he will have them fresh in his 

mind. 

Candidates who, in addition to the certificate of competency in certain subjects re- 
_ quired for the first examination, present also a certificate from the High School Principal 
that they have passed a satisfactory examination in Arithmetic and Mensuration and 
an English Grammar, to be allowed to take the second examination without passing the 
Se first... 
| | It is proposed to divide the examination into two parts, as now, for the following 

reasons : 

_ (1): Such division will lessen the examination pressure. Few candidates but those 
of good ability who have taken the regular course in the Forms, could pass in all the 
_. . subjects at one time; and yet all are necessary parts of the teachers’ preparation 
or are needed for culture. | 
RS (2) Teachers could prepare at home wholly or partly for Part I. . 
ee) (3) Teachers who wished to matriculate from this Form could do so without any 
great effort by adding to the subjects of Part II, the other language prescribed by the 


universities. 


se, 
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REMARKS ON THE COURSES, 


It is unnecessary in a report like this to attempt to give the details of the different 
courses. If the principles of construction are accepted, the details can be readily sup- 
plied. I must, however, add some remarks in explanation of the proposed curriculum. 


High School Entrance Standard. 


The average age last year of the entrance class of the Hamilton Collegiate Institute 
was 14 years and 3 months; and, as Principal Thompson tells me, it seems to be impos- 
sible to have pupils ready any earlier. The Hamilton Public Schools are of the highest 
type we have, and this may be taken as the best that can be done properly under our 
system. I have no sympathy with those who advocate the admission of pupils when they 
are 9 or 10 years old. But they should enter earlier than now. Probably the least de- 
fensible proposal ever submitted to the Education Department was one to begin the 
High School course after the subjects of the Public School course have been completed. 
True, this is the general rule in many parts of the United States. No one, however, 
who knows the situation can maintain that, in the subjects that are the mainstay of 
liberal culture, the product of the American High School is to be compared with the 
product of the secondary schools of Great Britain or Germany. But this is not the 
rule in the most advanced cities. In Boston, with its nine grammar grades, besides 
coming from the highest, pupils enter from the sixth (over eleven years of age); and in 
other cities, as in Brookline, provision has to be made for the languages in the two 
highest grammar grades. So far as our entrance classes are concerned, the opinion 
of many educationalists of this Province—in which I heartily concur—is that enough 
of energy is now expended by both pupil and teacher to reach a proper standard at 13, 
or thereabouts. What is chiefly needed, is the rationalization of our methods of teaching 
and examining. 


English. 


The general aim of a course in English should be to impart a knowledge of the 
structure of the language, to develop ease, fluency, and correctness in both oral and 
written speech, and to give an acquaintance with and a taste for our finest literature. 
Systematic composition and wide and well chosen courses of reading are the main obje:- 
tive points. In our Public Schools, grammar is, I believe, begun too soon. Form IV. is 
early enough, and the scope of the subject for a ‘boy of 11 or 12 is narrow, indeed. The 
attempt, too, to train him to give reasons for the correction of “ false syntax,” except in 
the simplest cases, is a useless one. He has neither the logical power nor the necessary 
knowledge. The same remark applies in a degree to the first year in the High School. 
For the ordinary pupil, the subject should not be made an important one until the second 
and third years of the High School course, and then less of the analysis and parsing 
that sometimes form the staple of the teaching is much to be desired. Special 
arrangements for teachers must be made, but these need not interfere with the general 
interests. As to English composition : this subject should be emphasized throughout the 
whole school course: to be able to marshal our thoughts in suitable language is the 
highest product of culture. Owing to the pressure of the plucking subjects, English 
composition now suffers from comparative neglect in both the High and the Public 
Schools. Oral reading, also, as [ have shown, should have more attention. Besides 
being a most admirable culture subject, it is the best means of systematically removing 
the defects of enunciation and expression, to which the young Canadian is especially 


prone. It is an unfortunate necessity of the situation that so much time has to be . 


spent in formal reading in the High Schools ; they have now to make up for the defects 
of the Public Schools. In literature, our courses are also in need of amendment. 
Reading must be both intelligible and intelligent. The examination in oral reading will 
test the intelligibility, and, under proper training, the intelligence: I propose to test 
the latter more fully. at the Entrance and Public School Leaving by a paper similar 
to the present “literature” one, but constructed with this object solely in view. Until 
most pupils are at least 16 or 17 years of age, the sense of literary beauty is very small ; 
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aa 
_ but we may cultivate the taste for good literature by directing the reading from the 
a first. No one supposes, | am sure, that our present grind over the prescribed selections 
_ in the Public School Reader can do this. Supplementary reading and the present free- 
__ dom in the lower forms of the High Schools (whence the High School Reader should be ~ 
banished), conjoined with the greater maturity of the pupil and the vivifying influence 
of a cultured teacher produce more satisfactory results. Even here, however, there is much 
_ room for improvement. The American scheme is, in many respects, a better one than 
ours. In it, generally, a course of reading, consisting of a dozen or more suitable 
books, is laid out for each school grade, beginning usually with the second in the Gram- 
_ mar School. The books are provided either by the Boards, or, as I will show later, by 
_ the Public Libraries, and the subject is made an important feature of the course. oe 
es _ The following extract from the report of the Superintendent of the Utica Schools 
_ shows what is being done there in the Grammar Schools ; a similar scheme is followed in — 
all the High Schools I visited : ! 


In our curriculum, three courses in reading are provided: one for the regular exercises during school 
hours, one for teachers to read to the pupils, and one for the pupils to read out of school. Hach of these 
oN has its special‘purpose and province. The firatis the ordinary reading work of schools, and is designed to 
____ furnish the main opportunities for teaching the pupils to read. The second should be used to impart infor- 

mation, to set good models of reading, to interest the children in good reading and noble themes, and to _ 

_ inspire them with high ideals and lofty purposes. In the third course, teachers may do very much to - 
Gv direct the reading of the pupils into right channels, and to cultivate the habit of reading only good litera- 
~~ ture. One plan for getting the pupils to read the desired books and for deriving the most good from such 
i reading, would be for each teacher to have charge of a certain part of the pupils with reference to this out- 

 gide reading—to advise as to books to be read, to discuss books when they have been read, and to keep © 
- account of the reading done. In order to get credit for reading any book the pupil must report it to his 
_ teacher and give such an account of the book as may be required by the teacher. Teachers will keep a 
record of books thus reported and discussed. 


This is what I mean by “ Literature” in the scheme for our Public School Entrance 
and Leaving. The examination there spoken of is one that could be conducted by the 
___ teacher in any way and at as many times as he pleased. 
E- The course should be introduced by each local board, as circumstances might permit. 
The progress of the rest of the Province need not be kept back because of the financial 
weakness or the indifference of some localities. Besides the usual literature examinations 
of Forms IV. and V. of the High schools, a similar certificate should be expected from 
the Principal of the High school. Here there would be less difficulty; for most of our — 
High schools have fair libraries, and it will be easy to utilize the public one. I should add 
to this statement in regard to English, that, in many parts of the Province, the prescription 
of a spelling book out of which the dictation is to be taken, is felt to be another wrench 
of the examination screw. The propriety of the prescription is also more than doubtful 
from the educational point of view. 


on History and Geography. 


ee Probably no subjects press more heavily on Form IV. of the Public schools than 
history and geography. The former has always been a grievance, and the necessary 
memorization of details connected with both has been proved to be excessive. In the | 
proposed scheme for the Entrance examination, the course and the examination in history 
are to be left to the staff, and it should be understood that the course and the paper In 
geography will be less exacting. The amount of geographical knowledge that serves the 
| ordinary citizen is by no means great. When he needs a fact that he does not know, he 
simply hunts it up. It is worth more to know where to find and how to use details of 
current value than it is to have burdened the mind with a load that soon becomes obso- 
ete. In the High school, a few months’ special study is ample. No new text book is 
needed; the Public school geography contains enough, and the subject in its political 
‘and commercial aspects should be taken up in connection with history. Physical geography, 
the study of the physical environment of man,” is the side of the subject that connects 
it with science. Tt is a High school subject and should be made an important one. As 
. we count time, its facts are permanent, and it lends itself readily to the best kind of 
training. In the American schools it is made as practical as possible ; trips being 
taken, especially in the large cities, to observe and discuss the character and phenomena 
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of the surrounding country. Most of our pupils need only to have their eyes opened to © 


their surroundings. The following course is from the report of the Committee on College 
Entrance requirements for 1899, and shows what some aim at in teaching physical 
geography ; books of reference, no text books, are used : 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of hours for each exercise. 


Cause of day and night, and extent of sunlight over surface, (1). Determination of latitude, north 
and south line, and high noon, (1). Determination of difference of longitude by sending watch, (1). Find- 
ing variation of local and standard time, (1). Making maps on different projections, (4). Study of ocean- 
current maps, (1). Study of tide charts, (1). Study of map of the world, showing heights of land and depth 
of sea, (2) Difference in temperature between the top and bottom of a hill, (1). Finding height of hill or 
building by barometer, (1). Determination of dew-point, (1). Making isotherm and isobar maps from 
- furnished data, (4). Study and reproduction of weather map, (1). Predictions from weather maps (written 

with reasons), (2). Observations of rain-fall, temperature, velocity of the winds, etc. Determination of 
the amount of snow-fall and the amount of water produced by an inch of snow, (1). Observations of 
ground temperatures, depth of frost, etc. Making contour and hachure maps from small models, (2). 
Drawing cross-sections from contour maps, (4). Written descriptions of models, (4). Picture-reading 
(written description), (4). Map-reading (written description), (4). Reproduction of contour map in 
_ hachures, (1). Making map of small area in neighbourhood, (1). Planning of journey, with study of 
country to be seen, (4). Determination of the amount of sediment carried by a stream, (1). Study of 


rocks and minerals, (10). Study of erosion by sprinkling-pot, (2). In fall, four excursions, one a week, (8)... 


Four excursions in spring, (8). 


As to history ; until a pupil’s logical powers are fairly developed, the study of history 
is usually little better than the memorization and connection of useful facts. This and 
the practical aspects of the subject have been kept in view in the construction of the: 
High School course in the subject. The ancient history for Form IV. (now Form III.) 
is not simply the limited period for University matriculation, but such a course in Greek 


and Roman History as is contained in Myers’ Ancient History (Ginn & Co, New York). 


Such an outline would give the ordinary student a fair idea of the whole subject. The 
University student has advantages not enjoyed by the large majority of those who take 
the High School course. It is unfortunate that our Form V. pupils cannot be given an 
outline of European history ; but, with our methods and ideas, the course proposed is 
probably all that can be safely attempted at present. 


Mathematics. 


Around this department have been fought some of the fiercest fights of the educa- 
tional arena. Of late years it “has fallen on evil days and evil tongues.” Some sor- 
rowful spirits still sigh for the golden days of its supremacy; but the large majority of 
the mathematical men are now at least as reasonable in their pretensions as are the mem- 


bers of the other departments. They complain, and I think justly, that the unification — 


of the teachers’ with the matriculation pass examination has lowered unnecessarily the 


standard of scholarship in mathematics, and they see, in this lowering of the standard 
a reason for the separation of the examinations. The same objection holds with English 
masters in the case of English grammar. It is to be hoped that any new course of study 
will provide suitable training in the two subjects which are of special importance for the 
Public School teacher. Ten year or so ago arithmetic and English grammar were ban- 
ished from the U.S. High Schools, The Boston programme, given further on, shows 
that they are being reinstated. In some schools 1 found them “ reviewed ” in the last 
year of the course, 

So far as my knowledge of the situation goes, not much fault can be found with the 
details of the courses in mathematics. Some complain that there is too great a gap be- 
tween the algebra of Form LY. and that of Form V., and some would like to see modern 
geometry substituted for euclid. But the gap is due chiefly to the examination standards ; 
and, until the University of Toronto sees fit to banish euclid, the latter subject need not 
be discussed. The faults of our mathematical courses are rather faults of method. As to 
the entrant from the Public School, the facts warrant the statement that he is too often 
inaccurate in mechanical work and ignorant of some important parts of elementary 
arithmetic. To quote the words of one of our most experienced mathematical principals. 
in a district where the public schools are of good standing: “‘ Not one student in ten who 
come to our High School can perform operations involving the four simple rules rapidly 
and accurately. This is due, I think, to the immense amount of time spent in the higher 
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forms in solving problems, and in hair splitting analysis of the logic of the solutions ; the 
' latter being, with junior students, a sheer waste of time, In some schools in this district 


a 


one hour and a-half a day is spent by the senior classes in arithmetic alone, and yet they 
j come to us unable to do the work expected of a clerk in a store or in a bank.” 
ae The principal of one of our leading collegiate institutes expresses himself thus : 


ees 8, '. “My experience with pupils coming from the public schools is that they are sadly 


_  @eficient in the elemeotary rules. They are exceedingly inaccurate in all mechanical 


__work and seem to know next to nothing of fractions, vulgar or decimal. I think that, in. 
‘the public schools, some attention should, be given to mechanical work and mental arith- 


_~ metic. Whatever course is laid down, the teaching will be largely governed by the 
EL | character of the papers set. The examiner should be carefully instructed regarding the 
¥ class of questions to be asked.” < ns 

j I may add to this that similar complaints are by no means unfrequent as to the 
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character of the work done in many of the High Schools. The fact is onr examination — 


; ons have had too much control, too little has been left to the good sense of the different 
localities, and in our zeal for logical training we have ignored too much the claims of 
practical life. 


q i The Languages. 


| Ihave already pointed out what is probably the chief defect of our language > 


-- teaching—the neglect of pronunciation. , So far as my judgment goes, our courses of 
study are good ; what we need is a better standard of scholarship ; pupils pass the ex- 
~__ aminations far too easily. I have known of some who have passed the Junior Leaving in 
-- ‘Qatin, for example, after three months’ preparation. Six months is not an unusual limit, 

and ayear iscommon. Indeed, in many cases, the second language for the Senior Leaving 
_ (in the honor course, be it remembered) has been got up from Sept. to July: I have 


these circumstances the complaint from the Universities that our schools do not (it is 
4 held, I believe, that they cannot) prepare students for matriculation by the time they are 
-* 17 is unreasonable. Oar language departments are manned with honor university 

graduates ; all that is needed is for the universities to set a proper standard, and the 


-. found pupils reading Plato after a three months’ preliminary course in Greek. Under 


.  gchools will adapt themselves to it. Subjects that are now emphasized too much as the | 


-—- yegult of other examinations will receive less attention, and the matriculant will be pro- 
4 perly prepared in a reasonable time. Everything in the schools follows the flag of the 
_-—s- examination. 

It is held, I beliéve, in some quarters, not only that language study should be begun 
earlier, but that we should aim at a conversational knowledge in the case of French and 


enters the High School too late ; but there is no good ground for the second complaint. 
a The ability to converse in French or German is for us of secondary importance. In our 
«High Schools, practice of this kind is of importance only asa means of securing the 
i higher objects of scholarship and literary culture. The amount of time necessary to 
| obtain a conversational command of a language cannot possibly be given in our schools ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it is not given in any University in Ontario. Even if it could, our 
geographical position and our trade relations are such that it would not now be of practical 

value to one in five hundred. The situation is of course, different in Germany and in 


ee other countries in Europe where a colloquial acquaintance with modern languages has a 
4 commercial value and where the teachers can themselves speak the foreign language. 
How many of our honor university graduates can do this? No system can be copied for 


tario : wn peculiar needs. eS TB rue 
Beever Viatieand Spica French for teachers’ certificates have created very 
-—_—-_ Jarge classes in these languages in our High Schools, classes too often, neon ree 
Rens badly organized. The abolition of this provision would reduce the sieirig and wou 
give the teacher the opportunity he has not now, to do individual fone as tes i fee 
set) highly esteemed as an element of culture even by the vulgus profanum, and Hrench an 


| German are of too much practical value, ever to be relegated toa subordinate place in 


: lassical master need fear that he 
ur Schools. Neither the modern languages nor the class | | 
will be reduced to the straits of Othello ; his occupation will not be gone. 
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German. I have already pointed out that there is ground for holding that the pupil now — 
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Science. 


The course in science proposed begins with Nature Study in the lowest grades of the — 


Pablic Schools, to be continued throughout into the Elementary Science of Forms [., 
IT. and ITI. of the High Schools, and is to be completed by a systematic course in 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology (or Mineralogy and Geology) in Forms LV. and V. 
Nature Study or, as it is called in the British schools, ‘‘ Object lessons in Science,” 

and in the German schools, ‘‘ Naturbeschreibung,” is a term of wide and varying signifi- 
cance. Its content is not definitely settled, a should it be; but teachers have come to 
include within its meaning the study of plants, animals, and simple natural phenomenon. 
I quote from the report of one of the American School superintendents : 


Nature study furnishes a most valuable means of training the child to observe carefully and describe 
exactly ; of developing the power to see, to think about what is seen, and te draw correct conclusions. 

In all the work in nature study, the aim should be to foster the child’s love for out- of-door life, to lead 
him to see the wonders and beauties in nature, and to rouse an abiding interest in and reverence for all 
God’s creations. It may thus be made a means also of cultivating the child’s higher nature and of awaken- 
ing and training the feelings which constitute the basis of moral character. Facts will be collected, names 
will be learned incidentally, as a convenience in expressing the phenomena observed, but the mind will be 
occupied with the life and purpose ot the plant or animal observed and the adaptation of the parts to the 
work to be performed. 

The material to be used in the study of plants and animals should vary with the season rather than with 
the grade of the class, the same material being adapted to the different ideas to be impressed from year to 
year. It should be used also as the material for drawing lessone that the result may show whether the 
pupils have really seen what it was desired they should see, and that opportunity may bs afforded for 
applying principles learned in other drawing lessons. 

Literary gems, simple ones to be read or learned by the pupils, more difficult ones to be read to the 
class by the teacher, can be associated with the nature work at every step. 


No definite programme can be made on this subject ; and none should be attempted. 
But, in order to give some definiteness to the proposal, I insert the suggestive scheme now 
in use in the first six grades of the Utica Grammar School ; it is found in a work for 
teachers prepared by Prof. Scott of the Oswego State Normal School : 


Grade I, PiLants.—One or two plants as wholes, formation and dissemination of seeds, fruits, ever- 
greens, buds, life history of bean or pea. one tree observed throughout year. 

ANIMALS —Caterpillars and butterflies, snails, birds, shelter and protection of animals and men. 

Grade II, PuLANTs.—Two whole plants. (one a composite), dissemination of seeds, falling and color of 
leaves, fruits, grains, development of buds, life history of bean and pea, two trees observed throughout 

ear. 
z ANIMALS. —Caterpillars and butterflies, crickets or grasshoppers, spiders, snails, snail and clam shells, 
domestic mammals, flight and return of the birds, habits of two or three birds. . 

PHYSICS —_Water, its forms and work. Air, ifs presence and uses, 

Grade III, Puants.—Flowers, grains, vegetables, preparation of plants for winter, evergreens, buds, 
germination, forms and structure of ‘leaves, tree flowers, life history of two unlike plants, two unlike trees, 
compared throughout year. 

- Sip Loe aaa ants, bees, beetles, or flies and their larve, crayfish, fish, turtle or frog, corals, 
irds, 

MINERALS.— Fossils and limestone, quartz, soil-making, and formation of valleys. 

PuHysics.—Heat, its sources and effects upon solids, liquids and gases. 

Grade IV. PLants.—Roots and stems, their forms and structure ; ; leaves, their function, form she 
structure ; careful observation of one or two trees for entire year ; one or two whole plants. 

ANIMALS. — Insects not studied before ; some classification of iasects ; ; earthworm, habits and struc- 
ture ; mammals and other vertebrates ; starfish and corals. 

MINERALS.—Sandstone and stratified rock ; granite rocks, formation, properties, transportation (by 
glaciers), and uses; soil-making and formation of valleys reviewed. 

Puysics.—Heat; production, absorption, radiation, conduction and effects, 

Grade V. PLANnis.—Ferns, two or three additional trees studied. 

ANIMALS.— Articulates, in cluding jointed limbed animals and worms, their life history, (development. 
from egg), habits, relation to man, structure and classification. 

PHYSICS. —Gravitation, pressure of liquids, and pressure of air. 

_ Grade VI. PLANTS. —Flowers and tertilization, dissemination of seeds, preparation of plants for 
winter. 


\ NIMALS.—Insects and birds; life history, relation to environment and man, structure and classifi- 


cation, 
Puysics.—Capillarity and osmosis, lever, pulley, wheel and axle, and inclined plane. 


Nor should we attempt to make out a rigid programme for the Elementary Science 
of Forms I-III of the High Schools. In it also, no text books shouid be used by the 


pupils. A suggestive outline might be given, but the details and the order of the 


subjects should be worked out by the teacher to suit his environments and the neces- 
sities of his pupils. As far as possible the pupil’s eyes should be opaned to the processes of 
nature around him, and he should be trained to understand them as far as it is possible 
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i, to tM so. The course should consist of the elementary conceptions of physics, chemistry, . 
and mineralogy and geology, with studies of plants and animals, As with nature study, — 
, the course should be given, when desired, an agricultural turn. The details in biology’ 
will present more difficulty than those in the other subjects. The following schemes 
_-_will give an idea of what is proposed : | He, 
i Studies of Plants.—Early fall and spring. The study of a typical plant, to become 
ah acquainted with the chief plant structures—root, stem, leaf, flower; functions of each 
a structure ; requirements for the existence and perpetuation of plants; variations in form 
E. and position of the various parts to meet the necessary conditions of living ; the struggle 
_ for existence. Some plant diseases—black knot, rust, leaf curl, smut (corn). 


eS ci Studies of Animals.—Collection during fall months of the coccoons of various 
es Insects, especially those injurious to vegetation, and their preservation in suitable boxes | 
Pe .through the winter ; the practical study of these in the spring as they emerge from their — 


coccoons, the imago, egg, larva, and pupa and so far as possible, the life history of each ; 
_ the study of the external features, habits and life history of the army worm, the tent 
caterpillar, the pea-weevil, bark lice, the codling moth, the cabbage butterfly. Full 
observations of the migrations of birds, records kept, similar observations in the spring of 
the returning birds and records of the order of arrival; their spring habits and fall 
e habits ; their plumage, song ; resident winter birds and other animals, their adaptations 
for this climate ; birds and animals beneficial and injurious to the agriculturalist and 
4 horticulturalist ; general observations on animals, to become acquainted with various 
adaptations for securing food, for self-defence, rivalry, defence of young, meeting the 
conditions of their surroundings ; community life as seen in bees and ants ; some animal 
parasites and the resulting degeneration. | . 
What should be aimed at in the teaching may be gathered from Studies of Plants and 
Fr Animals (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston), which I saw in use in the Englewood and Hyde 
_. Park High Schools, Chicago. 

: _ In Forms IV and V, where the work should be taken up systematically, physics and 
chemistry should be made as practical as possible, and the axricultural applications of 
' °. biology should be continued. To the present course in Form IV (now IIT) chemistry, for 

~ example, the following might bo added : ) 
; Certain elements whose compounds are used in many industrial occupations ; calcium 
and its compounds used in constractive work ; sodium and its compounds used in the arts 
pH and manufacturers ; aluminum, the uses of the metal and its compounds in the arts, &. 
4 ilicon and iron. ) 
A study of the compounds (their nature and action) used in the household for cook- 
ing and for cleansing ; common adulterations and how to detect them ; common poisons 
and their antidotes ; germicides ; the elements of sanitation. ; 
_. In many parts of the province I have found a desire for a course in mineralogy and 
geology instead of the present one in Biology. In view of our vast mineral resources, 
_ the desire is a natural one and might be gratified without embarassing the schools if it 
- were allowed where the biology of Form V will not be taken up. The elements of the 
latter subject would be provided’ for in the Elementary Science of Forms I-III. The 
following is to be credited to Prof. Miller, of the Kingston School of Mines : ef 
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Pie PROPOSED COURSE IN GEOLOGY FOR FORM V. 


¥ eh 1. Brief outline of the theory of the origin of the earth and other members of the 
solar system. . | , 


oo 9, Planetary relations of the earth. 
; 3, The Atmosphere | Treated in a general way as the envelopes of the solid 
Be Water \ earth. 

:. | 4, Solid crust and probable nature of the earth’s interior. 

a 5. General chemical composition of the crust. 

ae 6. Meaning of term Mineral ; crystalline state of matter. — ; 

p37 - 7, Meaning of terms Hardness, Streak, Lustre, and Specific Gravity, as applied to. 
Minerals. . 
--———--- 8, General chemical composition and physical characters (Hardness, etc.) of Graphite, 


Ue -Magnetite, Hematite, Pyrite, Galena, Gypsum, Halite. 
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9, The rock-forming minerals Calcite, Quartz, Orthoclase, Plagioclase, Muscovite, 


Riotite, Hornblende, Pyroxene and Olivene. 
10, The use of a simple table for the determination of common minerals. 
11. The terms mineral, rock, ore compared. 


12. Classification of rocks :—A. Igneous, B. Aqueous, 0. Metamorphic. Examina- — 


tion of hand specimens of the following members of each class :— 
A. Igneous Rocks. 
1, Plutonic— Granite, Syenite, Diorite. Gabbro. 
, 2. Volcanic—Rhyolite, with pitchstone and pumice, Trachyte, inndcaite Basalt, 
Diabase. 
B. Aqueous Rocks. 
Conglomerate, Sandstone, Shale, and Limestone. 
C, Metamorphic Rocks. 
Quartzite, Slate, Marble, Mica Schist, Gneiss. 
13. Volcanic Action :— 
Causes of volcanic action and description of the products of the action. Dis- 
tribution of volcanoes and evidence of their former existence in Ontario. 
14, Earthquakes :—Upheaval and subsidence of the earth’s crust. 
15. General Geological effects produced by Heat, Air, Water, Life. 
16, Stratification—illustrated by beds of sand, clay, rock. 
17. Bosses, Dykes, Veins, Foliation, Dip and Strike, Anticline, Syncline, Faults— 
meaning and illustration of. 
18. Character and use of Fossils. 
19, Outline of Geological History. 
20. A general Geological map of Canada and of Ontario. 
Age of the earth (data used in estimation of), 


Practical study of the course. 


The course proposed above aims at giving . 
(1) that general knowledge of the subject which a liberal education demards ; 
(2) that knowledge of minerals, their composition, occurrence, distribution and 
tests, of value to all specially interested in mining operations—the miner, prospector, 
mining broker, explorer, etc. ; 


(3) a knowledge of the interdependence of agriculture, forestry, &c., and geologi- — 


cal phenomena and agencies. 
The covrse may be carried out practically by 
(1) making use of the collections of rocks and minerals sent out, on application, 
by the Geological Survey at Ottawa. (No.’s 7-12 in the above course may thus be 
studied 
(2) by short field excursions to gravel and sand pits, clay beds and limestone 
exposures for No.’s 15, 16 and 12 B, at the same time studying the formation, com-* 
position and physical and chemical characters of the soil. 
~ Geological maps of Canada and Ontario for No. 20 may be obtained from the Survey 
at Ottawa or the Bureau of Mines, Toronto. 
In certain schools favorably situated, other phenomena, for example, 17 and 18 may 
be illustrated by excursions to actual occurrences. 
It is further proposed that the course in Chemistry be so related to the course in 
Geology and Mineralogy here outlined, that each will gain from the study of the other. 


To show what may be done in a practical way in science I quote from a letter to me 


4 


from Dr. Muldrew, now principal of the Gravenhurst High School ; the Arboretum he 


speaks of is in the school grounds : 


‘*While teaching in Madoc I found it both easy and interesting with the aid of students from different 
localities to make almost a complete collection of the minerals found so extensively in that part of the 
province. In Gravenhurst it has been found more practicable and more useful to establish in the sa me way 
and for a like purpose an arboretum, where nearly all the indigenous trees and shrubs of the northern forest 
belt may be seen and studied. There is everywhere abundance of material, for the method is far superior 
~ to the matter and when properly presented such work cannot fail to interest permanently. Besides being © 
of great worth in itself, such work is the best introduction to specialized study and will be found equally 
valuable whether leading to the farm or the University.” 


* See 


* «f 


- 
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itself is satisfactory so far as it 
‘should be be better trained. Few, indeed, have had any artistic training. The work I 
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Drawing. 


The work in Drawing is probably the least satisfactory in our schools. In many . 
localities its value is reported to be small from almost every point of view. The course 


goes, but it should be more extensive, and our teachers 


saw in the American Grammar Schools is ahead of that in even our best High Schools. 
In the American High Schools, it is usually excellent, consisting of industrial drawing 
of all kinds, drawing from casts and sometimes the living model. Painting in water 
colors is also common in all the courses. I may say in passing that I did not see or hear 
of a drawing book ; the teacher does the work. The course in Drawing must be empha- 
sized in our schools, for it is the only manual training most pupils can get. 


I give below an illustration of what is done in the American schools, The curriculum 
is that of the W..T. Lincoln Grammar School of Brookline. 


Kindergarten: Illustration of stories by blackboard drawing in construction. 

Grade I. Autumn: Drawing of fruits and vegetables with brush and color. Train the eye to see 
large, simple masses. Muscular control is gained through use of brush. : 

Winter : Large objects, toys, dolls, animals and other things in which children are interested, drawn 
with color and brush. 

Spring: Plant and animal life, buds, twigs, leaves, flowers, birds and insects. Use of water-color and 
colored crayon. 

Grade II. Subject matter of Grade I. enlarged. 

Grade III. Autumn: Drawing of autumn flowers, leaves, berries and pods in color. Study of curled 
leaves, pods, seeds and dried grasses with care in arrangement, using pencil, colored crayon or brush. 

Winter: Connect drawing with history, literature and geography, using many pictures and illustrating 
each subject by child’s free expression. 

Spring : Study of life in the vegetable and animal world. Special study of buds and twigs to discover 
processes of growth. 

Grade IV. Continue work of third grade, and introduce study of drawings by early Italian masters. 
when feasible : Giotto and his followers. 

Grade V. Autumn :. Drawing in ink or colur, fruits and vegetables, including branch or entire plant. 
Drawings large, with care for arrangement. Draw also birds, insects, geological specimens Connect with. 
science and geography. Drawing of pods, berries and sections, with study of arrangement of seeds. 

Winter : Invention. Arrangement of straight lines, squares and rectangles. Use motives found in. 
autumn pods, berries and sections for simple repeats. Design Christmas cards, using holly or mistletoe, 
Simple exercises in composition drawing of line and mass, pose and object drawing in color, ink, or pencil, 

Spring: Flowers, leaves, insects and bird life. Care in arrangement. 

Grade VI. Continue work of fifth grade, enlarging the winter design work and in the spring using 
flowers, leaves and insects as motives for design. 

Grade VII. Autumn: Flowers and fruits in color; landscape composition ; section of vegetables, 
pods and nuts as motives for design. } 

Winter : Designs from autumn studies in balanced forms. Invention. Study of good examples of art. 
in photography. Draw rectangular forms with attention to proportion and mass. Connect pose drawing 
with history, literature, and geography. ; ; 

Spring : Drawing from pictures for analysis of line and mass in landscape. Sketching from window: 
landscape, roofs or houses, also from doorways, halls or corners of school-room., Study of flowers and leaves 
with brush in color and ink. “Arrangement in rectangles or circles. ; ; 

Grade VIII. Continue work of grade seven, enlarging the winter design and spring landscape work, 

Grade IX. Autumn: Landscape composition. Drawing in line and mass, from reproductions of pic- 
tures by Corot, Millet, etc. Inventive landscapes. Color used in flat wash in landscape composition. 
Enlarged drawings of sections of pods, vegetables, etc. Connect with nature study. y 

Winter : Invention: Motives obtained above used in surface repeats in black and white and color. 
Frequent study of good photogaraphs for design and drawings of old’ masters. Object drawing and pose 
drawing in costume to connect with history and literature. __ 

Spring: Large drawings of flowers for decorative use in tile plate and surface repeats. 

Landscape sketching from windows and figure drawing. 


PROPOSED DRAWING COURSE FOR ONTARIO SCHOOLS. 


To give definiteness to my suggestions, I submit the following as a course in Drawing 
which may be taken up when we have competent teachers and the present examination 
pressure is reduced or removed : 


Pustic SCHOOLS. 


AF Object Drawing. This should in the lowest forms be co-related with Nature 
study, pupils being taught the drawing of familiar natural objects, such as leaves, 
flowers, fruits, etc. The objects should be of such a character and so placed as to avoid 
perspective positions. Memory drawing of the same and similar objects should follow 
the drawing from the models. The drawing should at first be made in light broken out- 


SB. 
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line as unlike ruling as possible. Shading should be introduced ai an early stage, but 
should at first be a mere suggestion. 

Young children take a special interest in color. The drawing of natural objects in 
color may, therefore, with profit be begun in the second form. In fact in some of the 
schools of the United States excellent work in color is done by pupils in the lowest grades. 

In Form III. the drawing of models of rectangle forms in perspective positions may 
be introduced, but all technical terms should be avoided. The main aim here should be 
to teach pupils to see objects and to draw them as they really present themselves. 

2. Designing. Designing of every kind: comes next to the freehand drawing of 
objects in its adaptability to public school work. It should embrace the principles requi- 
site for the invention of patterns suitable for fabrics, wall-papers, tile-floors, etc. A 
beginning can be made with the youngest pupils i in outlining patterns. The spaces may 
afterwards be filled in with flat color as is done in the making of maps. This is an excel- 
lent beginning for more advanced fall-colored shaded work. 

3. Copying. Copying from drawings should be resorted to yee and when 
demanded of pupils should be mainly for the purpose of improving technique and furnish- 
ing ideas for designs. 

4, EHlementary Projection. Where manual training is carried on in Pablic School 
classes, the drawing of plans, sections, etc., will of course form a part of all constructive 
exercises, As commonly taught apart from such exercises, this kind of drawing has but 
little value. 

5. In addition to the subjects already mentioned what may be called Inventive . 
Drawing such as the illustration of lessons, the drawing of imaginary scenes, etc., forms 
an excellent exercise for the higher forms, 


Hieu ScHooLs, 


I, Lower Forms. 


The High School drawing course continuing the Public School course should consist 


of :— 

1, Advanced work in drawing from models in (a) light and shade, (0) color. 

2. Memory drawing both in outline and shade. 

3. Simple principles of free hand perspective, introducing the more simple terms. 

4. Incentive illustrative drawing. 

5, Ornamental design, using outline and outline and color, introducing practical geo- 
metry and showing its application to design. 


IT, Upper Forms. 


. Advanced drawing from objects and outdoor work from nature. 
. Charcoal drawing from casts. 

. Ornamental design with color. 

. Projection of solids. « 

Machine drawing with instruments. 

. Styles of architecture and simple architectural drawing. 


aor wWhNre 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


If we are to have Nature Study in our Public Schools, we must prescribe for the 
teachers’ non-professional examinations, our science courses with their practical appli- 
cations. In the Normal and Model Schools, the teacher will be trained on the pedag- 
ogical side, but the High Schools must provide the main part of the instruction. The 
_ abolition of the options for this examination which is the goal of most of the effort in the 
schools, will do much to reduce the general pressure, and the prescription of Latin for the 
higher grade should ensure wider culture for the man or woman who makes teaching a 
profession, I have pointed out already serious results that have followed from mak- 
ing Latin obligatory for the lower grades. I add the following considerations: 

(1.) Many pupils now enter Form IT and even Form III without any preparation 
in Latin. Disorganization of the form and a hurried cram of the subject naturally follow. 
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f (2) All pupils, especially those described in (1) above, spend more time on their Lat- 
a My a than on almost any other subject—sometimes more than on all the others put 
ogether. Bone 

(3.) The result of (2) is that insufficient time is given to preparation in the Public 
School subjects. Latin is, of course, not wholly to blame, but it is the most important 
factor in the result, 

(4.) The arguments advanced for the study of Latin are the language and the logi- 
cal training it gives. The one great argument—the inestimable value of its literature— 
cannot be urged in the case of the large majority of those who take it up in our Schools, 
Its value in the elementary stages will always be a matter of opinion, In my humble 
opinion, the discipline of classical study in the stage at which the large majority of our 
pupils finish it, can be obtained better from studies which touch more closely the 
practical life of the large body of our population. 

But these objections do not hold the same exte t against Latin for the second ex- 
@xamination. The course represents some culture if the standard is a really good one. 
No unnecessary pressure will be put upon the pupils of Form I. Many intending 
_ teachers will take some Latin before they reach Form V.; and the few who do not, can take 
_ two years to prepare Part Il. There is force in the objection that the existence of this. 
requirement for the higher and not for the lower grade may prevent some from going on. 
But, if the standard of the first examination is raised, and especially if salaries increase, 
it will be worth the teacher’s while to prepare himself for the higher grade. I may add 
that-the teacher’s courses, while not necessarily identical with those for the Uni- 
versity, should include the work therefor, so that no barrier would be placed in the — 
way of those who desire to take 4 University course. May the time soon come when 
all our Public and Highschool masters shall be the cultured products of the best 
University life ! 


PRACTICAL CCURSES. 


In the commercial course, as now, book-keeping and commercial transactions, sten- 
ography and type-writing would constitute a part, the obligatory subjects being all taken 
except, perhaps, euclid and algebra, in the case of those who remain at school for 
only a year or so. Flexibility in this course is much to be desired. As to domestic 
science and manual and technical training, I suggest no detailed courses, partly because 
"my own experience is limited and partly because the details should be left to the Board 
and a competent staff. In a technical education, English, Mathematics and Science—the 
last two in their practical applications—should always form an important part,and in the 
other courses, the obligatory subjects should be prescribed. 


AGRICULTURE. 


One subject yet remains, representing probably the most important interest in On- 
tario. Is nothing to be done in ourschools for Agriculture? The question of agricultural 
teaching was one of those considered by the Imperial Commissioners for Ireland on Man- 
ual Training and Practical Instruction. The following quotation puts the case admirably 
even for Ontario : 


We are strongly of opinion that even if the instruction were more efficiently given, the subject of 
Practical Weamnine forme 3 fitting part of the programme of a primary school. The details of the art of 
agriculture can only be learned by practice on a farm and by pupils who are, as @ rule, beyond the usual 
primary school age. The attempt to teach these details theoretically to children of school age can be of 
‘little profit. As regards the scientific aspect of agriculture on the other hand, some preliminary training 
in the simplest elements of Natural and Physical Science is absolutely necessary for a proper appreciation 
of the bearing of scientific principles on the practice of farming. While therefore we fully recognize the 
great importance, especially as Peer Spirent of A eAtsea aot in Practical Farming, we consider that this 
i i ecial schools of a technical character. > ; 
OE Oa ot ne of opinion that the course in Agriculture at present prescribed for National 
Schools should be altered. The new course should consist of instruction in the elements of the Natural and 
Physical Sciences that have a direct bearing on Agriculture ; and this instruction should be given with the 
aid of experiments of a simple character, performed as far as possible by the pupils themselves. Such a 
course of instruction will be of a nature entirely within the capacity of the children of a primary school. 
It will afford a good disciplinary training for all children, even for those who are not to be subsequently 
engaged in the practice of agriculture, while pi Fieptine those who are tc be so engaged, at a later stage 
i igel ientific treatises on the subject. 
ii “The ee nara) thus modified, will naturally constitute the course in Elementary Science 


for boys in rural schools. 
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In this connection we beg to draw attention to the following extract from a publication recently issued 
by the French Government on the ‘‘ Teaching of Elementary Ideas of Agriculture in Rural Schools,” which 
clearly expresses our views on the matter: . 

‘* Instruction in the elementary principles of agriculture, such as can be properly included in the pro- 
gramme of primary schools, ought to be addressed less to the memory than to the intelligence of the child- 
ren. It should be based on observation of the everyday facts of rural life, andona system of simple experi- 
ments appropriate to the resources of the school, and calculated to bring out clearly the fundamental scien- 
tific principles underlying the most important agricultural operations. Above all, the pupils of a rural 
school should be taught the reasons for these operations, and the explanations of the phenomena which ~ 
accompany them, but not the details of methods of execution, stil) less a résumé of maxims, definitions or 
agricultural precepts. To know the essential conditions of the growth of cultivated plants, to understand 
the reasons for the work of ordinary cultivation, and for the rules of health for men and domestic animals: 
—such are matters which should first be taught to everyone who is to live by tilling the soil; and this can 
be done only by the experimental method. 

“The master whose teaching of agriculture consists only in making the pupils study and repeat an 
agricultural manual, is on the wrong path, however well designed the manual may be. It is necessary to 
rely on very simple experiments, and especially on observation. : 

‘“ As a matter of fact, it is only by putting before the children’s eyes the phenomena to be observed, 
that they can be taught to observe, and that the principles which underlie the science of modern agriculture- 
can be instilled into their minds. It should be remembered that this can be done for the rural agriculturist 
only at school, where it will never be necessary to teach him the details which his father knows better: 
than che teacher, and which he will be certain to learn from his own practical experience. 

‘The work of the elementary school should be confined to preparing the child for an intelligent appren- 
ticeship to the trade by which he is to live, to giving him a taste tor his future occupation ; with this in 
view, the teacher should never forget that the best way to make a workman like his work, is to make him 
understand it.’ 


What we can do and all we can do in our Public and High Schools, is to construct 
our school courses so that they bear upon agriculture. Mr. James’s very excellent manual 
can be taken up by the teacher as part of the Nature Study of the Public Schools, and of 
the Elementary Science courses of the High Schools ; and the Science of Forms IV. and V. 
can, a8 I have shewn, be adapted to the same purpose. No country has succeeded in 
doing more than this, The farmers’ laboratory is too large for any school but the special 
.one. In Part I. I stated that I had visited the agricultural department at Oornell: I 
had heard that it had done something for the Public Schools of New York State. Part of 
its extension work. I find, consists of summer lectureson Nature Study, and the regular pub- 
lication of leaflets on the same subject (widely distributed) for the use of the primary 
teachers. These give the Nature Study an agricultural turn, and Prof. Bailey tells me 
that they are very popular and that the results have been exceedingly gratifying. 
Some of the titles of these pamphlets now before me are: ee 

A Children’s Garden, Cuttings and Grafts, The Burst of Spring, A Brook, How 
Plants Live Together, Hints on Making Oollections of Insects, The Leaves and Acorns of 
our Common Oaks, The Life History of the Toad, The Birds and I, How the Trees Look 
in Winter, Evergreens and how they shed their Leaves, Autumn Leaves, A Summer 
Shower, A Handful of soil, The Potato. 

This scheme is, of course, practicable for us, and it could be carried on under the 
direction of the Minister of Education or the Minister of Agriculture. In our new-born 
zeal for Industrial Education, it will not do te subordinate the claims of other depart- 
ments of at least equal importance. 


U.S. Eneuish anp Latin Hien Sonootrs. 


- Although the special object of my visit to the United States was the Manual Train- 
ing School, I visited besides a good many of the co ordinate English and Latin Schools. 
In many of the larger cities, as in Boston, Cambridge, Providence, and New Haven, 
the English and the Latin schools are differentiated in organization. In others, both 
the English and the Latin courses are taken in the same building under the same prin- 
cipal, as in Ohicago and Springfield ; or under different principals, as in Lynn. The 
courses of study and their organization differ from ours chiefly in their flexibility (their- 
“electives ” and ‘‘ options”), the smaller amount of work taken by a pupil both each 
day and during a session; and, in our judgment, tha short time in which the studies 
are “completed.” One of the leading educationalists I met told me that a sufficient. 
course in Algebra, for example, was provided for a high school pupil if he had it the. 
first and the fourth year of his course. He was amazed when [ explained our pro- 
gramme. ‘The want of continuity of the subjects in many schools is probably the worst 
defect of their organization. There can be no doubt whatever that even the best schools. 


i 


‘are much behind our avera 
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| ge school in what we consider thoroughness. The Boston 
scheme of study shows fewer of the peculiarities of the American system than most of 
the others I know of ; and, as it will prove very suggestive to the Ontario educationist, 
I give it here: the sanity and naturalness of the prescribed methods aré much to be 
commended. Graduates of the Grammar Schools (from the ninth grade) are admitted to 
the English and the Latin High Schools without examination. Other pupils may be 
admitted to the Latin Schools who are at least eleven years old and have passed an ex- 


amination equivalent to that required for admission to the seventh grade of the Grammar 
Schools (about our senior fourth form), 


COURSES OF STUDY: BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Latin HieH ScHoo.s. 


The Latin Schools are to be in session five hours a day for five daysof the week. Of the five hours a 
day, a quarter of an hour is assigned to the opening exercises, and half an hour to recesses. .The average 
length of an ‘“‘hour” for class exercises or for study is about fifty minutes. Of the twenty-five school 

hours” in a. week, twenty hours are to be given to class exercises, and five hours—one each day—to 
study. The study hour and the recitation or exercise hour may be divided into two or more periOds, 
according to the needs of the pupils and the exigencies of the programme. 

Pupils will not be required to make preparatiou for more than fifteen lessons or exercises a week. 
Members of the three lower classes will be required to study out of school not more than ten hours a week ; 
and members of the upper classes, not more than twelve hours a week. 

The regular course of study is for six years. But pupils that have been graduated from a grammar 
school or have substantially done the whole or a part of the work of the lowest class or classes, may enter 
a higher class. Pupuls, too, whose health and scholarship are good, may complete the regular course of 
study in less than six years. For good reasons pupils may spend more than six years in completing the 
course of studies, or may omit one or more studies of the course. 

The Board of Supervisors grants diplomas to pupils that have completed the course of study, and cer- 
tificates of proficiency to such as have completed a part of the course. 


The number in brackets after a subject is the number of *‘ hours” given it a week. 


Crass VI. (Lowsst.) 


ENGLISH (6).—1. Reading aloud or silently (#) Hawthorne’s, Wonder Book and True Stories ; (b) either 
Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby or Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales from Snakespeare ; (c) some lives 
of persons famous in American history and descriptions of its important events. 

2. (a) Reading aloud, committing to memory and reciting prose selections from standard authors and 
some of Whittier’s and Longfellow’s poems. (b) Exercises for cultivating clear and distinct utterance in 
speaking, reading, and reciting. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the history and of other reading lessons. (6) Oral 
and written descriptions of visits to historic places, buildings and monuments in and about Boston. 
(c) Conversations and written exercises on good morals and good manners. 

4, (a) The analysis of sentences; the classification of words as parts of speecl:; changes in the form 
of words; and principles of syntax. (6) Penmanship ; and exercises ia copying, in writing from dictation 
and in reproduction for the purpose of training in correct spelling, punctuation, and forms of written 
compositions. 


Note 1: (a) Teachers should recommend for home reading suitable books that may be taken from the 
school or from the Public Library. (6) Pieces should be committe 1 to memory and recited, not chiefly for 
the purpose of “ declamation,”—however valuable that may be,—but for the purpose of filling the mind 
with good thoughts and beautiful and noble sentiments, and of expressing these in a clear and distinct 
voice and in a simple and suitable manner, (c) Nearly every oral or written exercise of the school gives an 
opportunity for teaching English. 

Latin: (5). 1. Regular forms, with s'mple exercises illustrating their use. : 

2. (a) Oral and written translation of easy Latin into English. (b) Unprepared translation of easy 
Latin with the help of the teacher. j : 4 

3. (a) Reading aloud, copying and writing from dictation, Latin simple in construction and composed 
of words familiar to the pupils. (b) Simple oral and written translation of English into Latin. 


Norsk 2: Beginners in Latin should hear much easy Latin read and_translated and should read aloud 
the same or similar passages and translate them into English so that Latin words, the changes in their 
forms, and the force of these changes may become familiar. A few Latin words should be added, each day, 
to the vocabulary of the pupils. : 

History : See English. (a) Reading lives of persons famous in American history and descriptions of 
its important events ; and making oral or written reproductions or abstracts of the same. (6) Oral and 
written descriptions of visits to historic places, buildings and monuments in and about Boston. 

Nore 3: The reading of history lessons should be accompanied and followed by collateral reading and 
by conversations upon prominent and interesting events. There should be, of course, no attempt to load 
the memory with unimportant facts and dates. The main purposes should be (1) to train the pupils to 
grasp mentally the leading events in their order, and (2) to induce or arouse an interest in historical reading. 

Nore 4: If the teacher of history be not also the teacher of English, they will form together such a 
plan of work as will economize the time of each. 

GrocraPuy: (2) Physical and political geography of (a) the United States ; (b) the countries of Eur- 
ope ; (c) the remaining countries of North America, 
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a ee ee 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: (3) Physiology and hygiene. 


Nore 5: The requirements of the law are to be observed as to teaching ‘*the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics on the human system.” 


Note 6; The time in the year for beginning or closing a study may be determined by the principale ~ 
but the class must give to each the study the aggregate time prescribed. 


Martuemartics: (44) 1. Arithmetic: (4) Oral exercises with simple numbers, arithmetic at sight, and 
written arithmetic: (a) Reviews of Grammar School work. (b) The metric system. (c) Percentage, and 
its applications to commission, profit and loss, and other simple subjects, and to simple interest. 

2. Observational geometry: (4). 


Note 7: Pupils are to observe, measure and represent solids, surface, and lines, and to infer, express, 
and use simple geometrical truths. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SinGine: (2) Gymnastics and singing, for girls. Gymnastics, for boys. 


CLASS V. 


ENGLISH: (6) 1. Reading aloud or silently (a) Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales ; (bd) cones Kingsley’s- 
Greek Heroes or selections from Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather ; (c) some lives of persons famous in English 
history and descriptions of its important events. 

2. (a) Reading aloud, committing to memory, and reciting prose selections from standard authors, and! 
some of Holmes’ s, Bryant’s, and parts of Scott’s poems. (6) Exercises for cultivating clear, distinct, fore- 
Sea and expressive utterance in speaking, reading, and reciting. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the history and of other raading lessons. (b) Con- 
i Sara and written exercises on good morals and good manners. 

4. (a) Analysis of sentences ; inflections of words and principles of syntax. (b) Penmanship ; exercises 
in writing from dictation and in ’ reproduction for the purpose of training in spelling, punctuation, and 
forms of written composition. (See Note 1, under Class VI.) 


s 


Latin: (5) 1. Forms and constructions with exercises thereon. 
2: Oral and, occasionally, written translation into idiomatic English (a) of easy Latin and (b) at least. 
of oor I., IL., and IIT. of Czsar’s Gallic War. (c) Unprepared translation of easy Latin: 
3. (a) Reading aloud, copying, and writing from dictation, familiar passages from Cesar. (b) Repeat- 
ing aloud or writing passages from Cesar that have been carefully studied and committed to memory. 
4. English into Latin, including simple oral and written exercises based upon passages from Cesar. 
(See Note 2, under Class VI. ) 


History : See English. Reading lives of persons famous in English history and descriptions of its im- 
portant events ; and making oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the same. (See notes 3 and 4 
under class VI.) 

GmoGRAPHY: (25). 1. Physical and political geography, with map-drawing of (a) the countries of 
South America; (6) the West Indies, ete.; (c) the countries of Asia and of Africa; (d) Australia, Malaysia, 
and other islands of the Pacific. 

2. Physical and astronomical geography. 

3. Reviews. 


ELEMENTARY ScrIENCcE: (4). Botany, inductively studied. 


Notre: The time in a year for beginning or closing a study may be determined by the principal; but: 
the class must give to each study the aggregate time prescribed. 


Matuematics: (4). 1. Arithmetic (34). Oral exercises with simple numbers, arithmetic at sight, and 
written arithmetic: (a) Application of the principles of percentage tu bank discount, partial payments, 
and compound interest. (0) Compound numbers, with simple practical problems. (c } Ratio and propor- 
tion. (d) Powers: square root and its common applications , cube root with simple practical problems. (e): 
The algebraic expression of the generalizations of arithmetic and the solution of simple algebraic equations 
expressing arithmetical facts or truths. 

2. Geometry: (3). Observational geometry, including the mensuration of parallelogram, triangle, 
trapezoid, trapezium, circle and any other plane figure divisible into triangles ; of the right prism, pyra- 
mid, cylinder and cone ; and of the sphere. (See Note 7, under Class VI.) 


PuysIcAL TRAINING AND SINGING. (2). As in Class VI. 


Crass IV. 


Ene@uisH: (5). 1. Reading aloud or silently (a) Irving’s Sketch Book ; (6) Church’s Stories of the Old: 
World; and (e) Plutarch’s Lives of Famous Greeks. (d) Reading descriptions of and studying the great 
events in the history of ancient Greece. (e) Reading astronomical and physical geography. 

2. (a) Reading aloud, committing to memory, and reciting prose selections from standard authors, and 
some of Lowell’s, Gray’s and parts of Goldsmith’s poems. (b) Exercises for cultivating clear, distinct, 
rable and expressive utterance in speaking, reading and reciting.’ 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of lectures of historical, geographical, and other read-. 
ings. (b) Compositions—chiefy narratives and descriptions. _(c) Applications of the principles of good 
English to the correction of mistakes made by the pupils in speaking and writing. 


Note 1: The pupils are now old enough to begin to appreciate literature as such. The purpose and 
spirit of the author and the merits of his thought and style should be pointed out. His defects should be 
but lightly touched. 


FRENCH OR GERMAN: (33). (a) Translating into English, reading aloud, and, immediately after the 
teacher, repeating aloud, easy French or German. (b) Simple exercises in pronunciation and conversation 
based on this French or German. (c) Unprepared translation of easy French or German into English. 

2. (a) Oral and written practice in the forms and use of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, articles, regular 
verbs, and at least twenty irregular verbs. ' 

8. Simple oral and written “translations of English into French or German. 
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Note 2: Pupils should, with the hel 

va ] p of the teacher, read, at the outset, French or German, and trans: 
ae uA into English. They should be trained to observe forms and idioms and the force of these, and thus | 
should acquire some real knowledge of the foreign language before they begin to study its formal grammar. 


Latin: (5). 1. Ora] and, occasionally, written translation. at least (a) of Books LV. ‘ 
: : ? f y; : ( . and V. of Czesar’s. 
Gallic War ; (0) of 1,000 lines of Ovid ; and (c) of Book I. and a part of Book IT. of the Auneid. (d) Unpre- 


pared translation of average passages from Cesar and of the easier passages from Ovid. 


2. (a) Writing from dictation and committing to memory, passa | i i 
ee 3 es from Cesar. (b) Reading metri- 
cally and committing to memory passages from Ovid. pe! ° Mase ud : 


3. English into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Cesar or upon 
other Latin prose that the pupils have translated into English. Maat fi : 


Norte 3: Pupils should be induced to translate much Latin into English. To this end the teacher should ’ 


occasionally translate and comment upon the more difficult passages ; should cause the brighter pupils to- 


translate at sight average passages, and the average il i 1 
: ; >! pupils to translate at sight the easier passages, and 
should skilfully remove the difficulties that obstruct the way of the duller pupils. t 


Nortx 4: In March, the study of Greek may be begun ; but the time ib takes from other studies of 
Class IV. should be restored to the same studies of Class III. 


History: See English. Reading Plutarch’s Lives of Famous Greeks; reading descriptions of and 
studying the great events in the history of ancient Greece; and making oral and written reproductions or 
abstracts of the same. 

Note5: Pupils in Class IV. are old enough to begin to appreciate causes and consequences of histori- 
cal events and to form clear conceptions of the life of the people whose history they are reading. Teachers. 
should use statuary, paintings, engravings, photographs, and other available historic illustrations (at the 
Art Museum and elsewhere), and should read to the pupils, or cause them to read, such extracts from 
standard historical writers as distinctly and vividly portray famous men and events. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: 4 (a) Botany, inductively studied. (6) Physiology and hygiene. 
Note6: The time in the year for beginning or closing a study may be determined by the principal ;. 
but the class mvst give to each study the aggregate time prescribed. . 


Matuematics : 4. Algebra, including (a) generalizations of arithmetic and of observational geometry,, 
and (b) the solution of equations expressing arithmetical and simple geometrical facts and truths. 


- PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SINGING : 2. Details as in Class VI. 


Crass III. 


EneuisH : (5) 1. Reading aloud or silently (a) Addison’s papers in the Spectator; (b) one of 
Scott’s novels; (c) Plutarch’s Lives of Famous Romans; and (d) Macaulay’s Lays of AncientRome; 
(e) Reading descriptions of and studying the great events in the history of ancient Rome. 

2. (a) Reading aloud, committing to memory and reciting prose selections from standard authors, and 
either some poems of Tennyson, Emerson and Wordsworth, or a part of the English and American poems 
whose study is required for admission to college. (See under Class II.) (b) Exercises for cultivating clear, 
distinct, forcible and expressive utterance in speaking, reading and reciting. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of lectures and of the history and other reading 
lessons. (b) Compositions. (c) Some study of English as used by the best authors; and exercises for 
training pupils to correct their own mistakes in speaking and writing. (See Note 1, under Class IV.) 


FRENCH OR GERMAN: (2) 1. (a) Reading aloud and translating into idiomatic English, French or Ger- 
man suited to the progress of the class. (0) Simple exercises in conversation based on this French or Ger- 
man (c) Unprepared translation cf easy Krench or German into English. 

- 9. Forms reviewed and irregular forms studied, with exercises thereon. git 

8. (a) Writing from dictation or from memory French or German containing only familiar words and 
forms and common constructions. (b) Simple oral and written translations of English into French or Ger- 
man, including exercises based upon passages already translated into English, 

Nore 1: (See Note 2, under Class IV.) Most of the time assigned this year to French or German. 
should be used by the pupils in reading the foreign language and_translating 1b into English. Occasionally 
there shouid be practice in getting thoughts directly from the French or German without translating ib 
into English. 

Latin’ (4). 1. Oral and, occasionally, written translation (#) of the remainder of Book II., and 
the whole of Books III., IV. and V. of the Aneid ; (0) of Sallust’s Catiline; and (c) of. ab least, one 
of Nepos’s Lives. (d) Unprepared translation of average passages from Cesar and of the easier pass- 
ages from Sallust, Nepos, and Vergil. NE 

(2) (a) Writing from dictation and committing to memory passages from Sallust or Nepos. (6b) Read- 
ing metrically and committing to memory passages from Vergil. 

3. English into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Czesar, Sallust or 
Nepos. (See Note 3, under Class IV.) 

x: (5) 1. Forms and constructions with simple exercises illustrating their use. 

ies Bd written translation of easy Greek into English. (6) Oral translation of, at least, a part. 
of Book I. of the Anabasis, or of easy passages from any other work of Xenophon. (c) Unprepared trans- 
lation of easy Greek, with the help of the teacher. ; é : 

3. (a) Reading aloud, copying and writing from dictation Greek simple in construction and composed 
of words familiar to the pupils. (0) Simple oral and written translation of English into Attic Greece,. 
including exercises based upon passages from Book LI. of the Avabasis or from any other work of Xenophon 
that the pupils have begun to translate into English. 

: apils may, early in the course, acquire some knowledge of the Greek language as a. 
Pee aetioe for ee Bina of its crn grammar, they should read aloud and should hear the teacher read 
much connected Greek, and should, with his help, translate it into English. They would thus gradually 
learn, through ear and eye, changes in the forms of words and, through the understanding, the force of 
these changes ; and, at the same time, interested in the connected narrative, would gain daily in the power 


of translating readily Greek into English. 
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History: See English. Reading Plutarch’s Lives of Famous Romans, and Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome ; reading descriptions of and studying the great events in the history of ancient Rome; and making 
oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the same. (See note 5, under Class IV). 


MATHEMATICS : Algebra; review of arithmetic and of observational geometry; applications of algebra 
‘to arithmetic and to the elements of geometry. 


Nore 3: With the aid of algebra, Class III. can thoroughly study some arithmetical subjects—e. g., 


powers and roots—that were enly lightly touched in the lower classes. Near the close of this school-year, 
the final examination in Arithmetic should be given. 


PuyYsicaL TRAINING AND SINGING: (2) Asin Class VI. 


CLASS II. 


ENGLISH: (4). I. Reading aloud or silently and studying (a), at least, one play of Shakespeare ; and 
(d) a part of the English literature required for admission to college. (c) Reading descriptions of and study- 
ing the great events in the history of ancient Greece and Rome. 

2. (a) Committing to memory and reciting selections from standard authors of prose and poetry. (b) 

_ Exercises tor cultivating correct and expressive utterance. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of lectures and of the history and other reading les- 
sons. (b) Compositions. (c) Some critical study of standard English prose as to correctness, perspicuity, 
and force: and exercise for training pupils to correct their own mistakes in speaking and writing. 


Notre 1: The course of study in English literature for Classes 1. and II. is largely determined by the 
requirements for admission to New England colleges. These requirements in English literature for the 
years 1901-1905 are given below. Of course, the authors there mentioned should be mainly studied for 
their literature. If the pupils will but read with a genuine interest and with a fair appreciation of thought 
anc sentiment, not only will their standard of reading and thinking be raised and their literary taste im- 
‘proved, but also their ability to use good English will be increased. Merits rather than defects in the 
exercises used for improving style of expression should be emphasized. Indeed, if pupils do not violate the 
principles of good use, they will not need to correct the solecisms and barbarisms of others ; andif, on the 
other hand, they use bad English. it will be sufficient for them to correct their own mistakes and blunders. 

1901 and 1902. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice ; Pope’s Iliad, Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV. 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in the Spectator ; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner ; Scott’s Ivanhoe ; Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans ; Tennyson’s Princess; Lowell’s Vision of Sir 
Launfal ; George Elliot’s Silas Marner ; Shakespeare’s Macbeth ; Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’ Allegro, and 
I] Penseroso ; Burke’s speech on Conciliation with America ; Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. 

1903, 1904, and 1905. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar; The Sir Roger 
‘de Coverley Papers in the Spectator; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield ; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner ; 
Scott’s Ivanhoe; Carlyle’s Essay on Burns; Tennyson’s Princess ; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal ; 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, and I] Pen- 
seroso; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America ; Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. 


FRENCH OR GERMAN: (2) 1. (a) Reading aloud, without translating into English, some easy French. 
‘or German prose. (b) Conversations based on this French or German. (ce) Reproduction of stories or of 
other simple French or German heard or read by the pupils. 

2. (a) Oral and written translations into idiomatic English of some modern French or German prose 
and poetry suited to the progress of the class; also, if time permit, of one or more French or German 
classics. (6) Unprepared translations of easy and average passages from French or German into English. 

3. (a) Study of irregular forms and unfamiliar constructions, with exercises thereon. (6) Translation 


of aver into French, including oral and written exercises based upon passages selected from the authors 
studied. 


Notg2: The French or German read this year should be mainly nineteenth century prose, and 
should include not only fiction but also biography and history. 

(1) To translate readily French or German into idiomatic English, and (2) to acquire and appreciate 
the author’s thoughts through reading the foreign language without translating it into English, are the two 
main objects of its study in the Latin Schools, While accomplishing these objects, the pupils should ac- 


quire a correct pronunciation and a familiarity with forms and syntax, and should begin to compose and 
converse in the foreign language. 


Latin: (4) 1. Oral and, occasionally, written translation (a) of, at least, three more books of the 
fEneid and the Eclogues of Virgil ; (b) of, at least, four orations of Cicero; and (c) of some of Nepos’s 
Lives. (d) Unprepared translation of average passages from Cresar and N epos, and of the easier passages 
from Vergil aud Cicero. 

2. (a) Writing from dictation and committing to memory passages from the prose writers studied ; 
and (}) reading metrically and committing to memory passages from Vergil. 


3. English into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Cesar, Nepos, or 
‘Cicero. (See Note 3, under Class IV.) 


GREEK: (5) 1. Forms, constructions, and idioms, with’ exercises thereon. . 
2. (a) Oral and written translations into idiomatic English of, at least, Books I.-IV. of the Anabasis 


or its equivalent. (6) Unprepared translation of simple Attic prore. (c) Reading aloud, writing from dic- 
tation, and committing to memory familiar passages from Greek. 

3. English into Greek, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Attic prose. (See 
Note 2, under Class III.) 


History : See English. Reading descriptions of and studying the great events in the history of 


ancient Greece and Rome ; and making oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the same. (See Note 
5, under Class IV.) 


MATHEMATICS : (3) (a) Algebra through quadratic equations. (b) Plane geometry, begun. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SINGING: (2) As in Class VI. 
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_ ENGLISH: (2) 1. (a) Reading aloud or silently and studying the English literature required for ad- — 
Eceen to college. (6) Oral and written abstracts and interpretations of a part of the works read or 
2. (a) Committing to memory and reciting selections from standard authors of prose and poetry. (d) 
Exercises for cultivating correct and expressive utterance. 
3. (a) Compositions. (b) Some critical study of standard English prose as to correctness, propriety, 
perspicuity, and force ; and exercises for training pupils to correct their own mistakes in speaking and 
writing. (See Note 1, under Class II.) 


Latin: (4) 1, Prepared and unprepared translation, oral and written, from Vergil and Cicero. 


2. (a) Writing from dictation and committing to memory passages from Cicero ; and (b) reading metri- 
cally and committing to memory passages from Vergil. 


_ 3. English into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon ‘passages from Nepos, Ceesar, or 
Cicero. (See Note 3, under Class IV.) 


Nore 1: The productions of Latin and Greek authors should now be read and interpreted as literature. 
However valuable the study of Latin and Greek grammar may be made, it should be kept strictly sub- 
ordinated to the study of the Latin and Greek literature read. 


GREEK: (43) 1. Translations from Attic prose and from Homer, including unprepared translations of 
average and easier passages. 

2. Reading metrically and committing to memory passages from Homer. : 

3. English into Greek, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Attic prose. (See 
Note 1, under Latin. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: (34) Physics, studied inductively and experimentally. . 


Nots 2. : The time in the year for beginning and closing a study may be determined by the principal ; 
but the class must give to each study the aggregate time prescribed. 


MatHematics: (4). Either plane geometry, completed; or plane geometry, completed, and solid 
geometry, studied. 


Note 3: A part of the regular work in geometry should be original demonstrations of theorems and 
applications of geometrical truths in the solution of problems. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SINGING: (5), as in Class VI. 


Norr 4: To meet the special needs of some pupils, they will be allowed—if the ‘circumstances of the 
school permit and the head-master consent —(a) to substitute the history of the United States and England 
for the history of Greece and Rome; (6) to substitute advanced French, or advanced physics, or advanced 
algebra together with logarithms and trigonometry, for advanced Greek ; (c) to substitute in the boys’ 
school elementary German for that part of advanced Latin or advanced Greek studied by Class I; and (d) 
to “anticipate” studies of the Freshman year. . 


GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL. 


% 


COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED GERMAN. 


Norte 1: The course of study in elementary and advanced German may be taken by pupils in the Girls’ 
Latin School instead of the course in elementary and advanced Greek. 


Crass III. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN: (5.) 1, (a) Translating into English, reading aloud, and, immediately after the » 
teacher, repeating aloud, easy German. (b) Simple exercises in pronunciation and conversation based on 
this German. (c) Unprepared translation of easy German into English. (d) Committing to memory and 
reciting German poetry. 

2. Oral and written practice in the forms and use of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, articles, regular 
verbs, and all the common irregular verbs, and in the construction of easy sentences. ; 

3. (a) Writing German from dictation or from memory. (6) Simple oral and written translation of 
English into German. 

Nore 2: Pupils should, at the outset, read German with the help of the teacher, and translate it into 
English. They should be trained to observe forms and idioms and the force of these ; and thus should 
acguire some real knowledge of the German language before they begin to study its formal grammar. 


Crass II. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN: (5.) 1. (a) Reading aloud and translating into idiomatic English German 
suited to the progress of the class. (6) Sight translation of German into English. (c) Simple exercises 
conducted in German on what has been translated at sight into English. (d@) Committing to memory and 
reciting German poetry. 

2. The review of forms and the study of irregular verbs and of constructions, continued, with exercises 
thereon. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproduction of stories or of other simple German heard or read by the pupils. 
4b) Oral or written translation of English into German. 

Nore 3. The German read this year should be mainly nineteenth century, prose, and skould include 
biography and history, as well as fiction. The German language is, whenever it is practicable, to be used 


in the class-room. 
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ADVANCED GERMAN: (43.) 1. (a) Translating into idiomatic English German prose and poetry suited 
to the progress of the class, including two or more German classics. (6) Sight translation of German into 
English. (c) Committing to memory and reciting German poetry. (d) Reading aloud, without translat- 
ing into English, German prose of ordinary difficulty. (e) Conversation in German. 

2. Review of German grammar, a German text-book in grammar to be used, and the recitations to be 
conducted in German. 

a Free composition in German, including composition on subjects drawn from German books previ- 
ously read. 


Note 4: (1) To translate readily German into idiomatic English, and (2) to acquire and appreciate the 
author’s thoughts through reading the German without translating it into English, are the two main ob- 
jects of its study in the Latin Schools. While accomplishing these objects, the pupils should acquire the 
correct pronunciation of German and become familiar with its forms and syntax, and should, at the close 
of the third year of study, be well started in German conversation and composition. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The general provisions are the same as for the Latin Schools, with the following modifications :— 

If pupils are unable, from ill-health or for other reasons, to pursue in full the regular course of study,, 
or if the interests of pupils require them to omit a part of the course, the principal may allow such pupils 
to pursue partial courses of study, and to continue them from year to year; but diplomas of graduation 
cannot be awarded pupils until they have completed the regular course of study. 


First YEAR. ; 
ENGLISH : Four hours a week till March 1; one hour a week after March 1. English Language and 
Literature. : 
History: (2), Ancient History. 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE (See Note 1) : (4 or 5). French, German or Latin. 


MatTuHEMATIOS : Either five or four hours a week till March 1; either four or three hours a week after 
March 1. Algebra, with generalizations of Arithmetic. 


ScrgNcE: Four hours a week after March 1. Botany. 

DRAWING: (2), 

Music (See Note 2) : (1). Singing. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING : (2). Gymnastics for girls. Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. 


Note 1 : The choice of a study must be subject to the approval of the principal. 
Norte 2: Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the regular 
course, ‘ 


SEcOND YEAR. 


ENGLISH : (3). English Language and Literature. 

History : (2). Medieval History. Modern History begun. 

ForrigN LanauaGe : (3 or 4). French, German or Latin continued. 

MatHematics : (8 or 4). Plane Geometry. 

Sorznce (See Note 1) : (3). Zoology ; followed by a short course in Physiology and Hygiene. 
DRAWING : (2). 

Music (See Note 2) : (1). Singing. 

PuysicaL TRAINING : (2).. Gymnastics for girls. Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. 


ELEcrives (See Note 3): Elective substitute for Zoology : Book-keeping, including Commercial Arith- 
metic. 


Norte 1: Pupils intending to enter the Normal School are advised to study Zoology. 

Norr 2: Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the regular 
course. 

Nors 3: The choice of a study must be subject to the approval of the principal. 


THIRD YEAR. 


ENGLISH : (3). English Language and Literature. 
History AND CivIL GOVERNMENT : (3). Modern History. Civil Government. 


Forrign LanauacE (See Note 1): (3). Either (a) French, German or Latin continued, or (6) French 
or German begun. 


MarTHEMATICS : (2). Algebra and Plane Geometry completed. ’ 

Science: (6). Physics, three hours. Chemistry, three hours. 

Music (See Note 2): (1). Singing. 

PuysicaL TRAINING : (2). Gymnastics for girls, Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys, 


Exxcrives (See Note 1) : Elective substitute for Foreign Language : Phouography, Elective substi- 


tute for Mathematics : Drawing. 
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_ Nore1: The choice of a study, and changes in the choice of a foreign language, must be subject to the _ 
approval of the principal. 


Oe 2: Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the regular 


FourtH YEAR. 


RequirEp Encuisu: (3). Rhetoric and Composition. 
Music (See Note 1): (1) Singing. 
GYMNASTICS: (2), 


ELEcrives. (see Note 2): (12). _ English Literature ; History ; French ; German ; Latin; Advanced 
Algebra, Solid Geometry, Plane Trigonometry with application to Surveying and Navigation, Analytic 
Geometry ; Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy (See Note 3); Drawing ; Phonography. As 


-Norr 1: Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the regular 


course. 


Note 2: The choice of studies must be subject to the approval of the principal. 
Nore 3: Pupils inteading to enter the Normal School are advised to study Astronomy. 


NumsBer oF Hours A WEEK TO BE GIVEN TO THE SEVERAL ELECTIVE STUDIES 
OF THE FOURTH-YEAR CLASS. 


EnGuisH LitERATuRE: Either 1 hour or 2 hours a week. This time is in addition to the 3 hours a 
week given to required ‘‘ Rhetoric and Composition.” 

History : (2), 

Foreign LANGUAGES : (3 or 4 each), Credit in hours to be given to only two of the three foreign 
languages. 


MatuHrmatics : Advanced Algebra, (2); Solid Geometry, (2); Plane Trigonometry with applications to 
Surveying and Navigation, (2); Analytic Geometry, (2). Credit in hours to be given to only three of the 
four branches of Mathematics. 


Scrences : Physics, (3); Chemistry, (3); Astronomy, (3), Credit in hours to be given to only two of 
the three Sciences. 

DRAWING : (2). 

PHONOGRAPHY : 838 hours a week, for pupils beginning the study ; 2 hours a week for pupils continuing 
the study. \ 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


First YEAR. 


Encuisu: Four hours a week till March 1; one houra week after March 1. English Language and - 
Literature. ~ 

History’ (2). Ancient History. 

PHONOGRAPHY, PENMANSHIP, AND COMMERCIAL Forms: (4or 5). 

CoMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND BOOKKEEPING BEGUN : Either five or four hours a week till March 1; 
either four or three hours a week after March 1. 

Sormncr: Four hours 1 week after March 1. Botany. 

DRAWING : (2). 

Music (See Note1) : (1), Singing. 

Puystcat TRAINING : (2). Gymnastics for girls. Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. P 


Nore 1: Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the course, 


SECOND YEAR. 


ENGLISH : (3). English Language and Literature. 
History : (2). Medieval History, (2). Modern History. 
PHONOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING, AND ELEMENTS OF MERCANTILE Law : (8 or 4). 


BookKEEPING AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY : (3 or 4). 
Sorence : (3). Zoology ; followed by a short course in Physiology and Hygiene. 


Drawine : (2). 

Music (See Note 1): (1). Singing. , i ! 
Paysicat TRAINING : (2). Gymnastics for girls, Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. 
Nore 1: Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the course. 


- 
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GENERAL OONSIDERATIONS. 


Public and School Libraries. 


A few matters of a general nature need to be considered in connection with the sub" 
jects I have been discussing : 

In 1899, this Province spent $56,769.77 in books, and $11,045.60 in magazines — 
and periodicals for its public libraries. Of this amount, the Legislature gave $44,748.97. 
Let us consider, in this connection, the following facts also contained in the Educational 
Report for 1899. There are 5,120 rural public schools and 204 rural separate schools, 
outside of the schools in the cities, towns, and incorporated villages. In 30 of these 
municipalities, there are no public libraries, while outside of them there are only 196 ; 
that is, there are over 5,000 rural school sections which the public library does not reach, 
and which, so far as I can find out, have few, if any, libraries of any kind. I have already 
shewn how important it is that a taste for good literature should be cultivated in all our 
schools, in the Public Schools in particular, where the large body of our people receive 
their education. Is our library system as effective as it can be made? I doubt it very 
much ; and I have two suggestions to offer for its improvement: 

(1) Where Public Schools now exist, the Library Boards should co-operate with the 
School Boards, and their teachers. The good librarian knows much about books and some- 
thing about children; the good teacher knows much aboutchildren and something about 
books. In many of the U.S. cities and towns I visited, special provision is made in the Public 
Libraries for the wants of both pupils and teachers. Books suitable for them are bought, 
and arrangements made for their distribution. Selected sets, often to the number of two 
or three hundred volumes, classified for the different grades and consisting of 20 or 25 
copies of each book, are sent at the beginning of a term to the Grammar and the High 
School, As soon as one set is read, it is replaced by another, at the request of the Prin- 
cipal ; and the reading of such books in school and at home, under the teacher’s guidance, 
is made @ prominent feature of the course. Teachers also have special privileges, being 
allowed to take out from half a dozen to a dozen or so ata time. Another illustration 
may be given of this system of co-operation. In Belleville (Ill.), the State Superintendent 
tells me, some years ago, under the direction of the Superintendent of Schools, every 
teacher read a given number of books, classified them for the school grades, and reported 
to a committee appointed to group them. Lists were then printed on large cards which 
were placed in the library for the use of the children. New book lists are posted in the 
same way. At the approach of national days like Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthday, 
Memorial day and others, when the older pupils are assigned themes or questions for 
debate, the teachers give the librarians the subject, and the books treating of them are 
placed upon the inspection table for their use. Moreover, the teachers’ own pedagogical 
library has been placed in a separate case in the library and is cared tor by the librarian. 
A room in the library is also set apart for the use of the teachers. 

(2) The travelling library scheme which is to come into operation this year in 
Ontario, admits, I believe, of a very desirable extension. 

Kach Public School Inspector’s district should have a central library suitable for the 
teachers and pupils of the rural schools, under the charge and management of the Inspector. 
The books could be distributed by him from time to time amongst the different schools of 
his inspectorate, and, in this way, the public libraries, what Carlyle calls “ the University,” 
could be brought to every fireside. The system of exchange would make its value 2 
maximum one. If the Legislature gave an annual grant for this purpose, supplemented 
by at least an equal amount from the county, an inestimable boon would be conferred on 
the rural districts, Such provision would, of course, only supplement the reference 
libraries which we hope to see some day in every Public and Separate School in the 
Province. I venture here to express the opinion—in which I believe many concur— 
that the general interests would not suffer if the amount of money for this purpose, say 
$10,000 a year, were diverted from the present grant to Mechanics’ Institutes, 


School Boards and their Powers. 


As I have already pointed out, one of the evils resulting from the competition 
amongst schools is the attempt often made to undertake work for which the staff is in- 


the tuition fees at another suitable centre, 
same obligation rests upon towns with a smaller population. Our High School Boards 
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adequate. The tendency is reinforced by the very natural desire on the part of even 
the smallest district to provide, itself, for all its educational wants. This is especially 
noticeable in the case of the two masters’ and some three masters’ High Schools. Here, 
again, we may learn from what is done in Massachusetts, There every centre of five 
hundred families and over must maintain a High School ; but, when such centres cannot 
give a full curriculum, they must pay for pupils requiring advanced subjects, not only 
but the cost of transportation as well. The 


should, A think, be given the same power. Competition and natural local pride might 
for a time prevent them from using it, but such a provision would afford a relief, 
in the case of pupils requiring technical or Form V. work. The following is an extreme 
case, 1t 1s true, but it illustrates the situation, A year or so ago, I inspected a High 
School with only one pupil in Form IV. and about forty in each of the lower forms. On 
the basis of the teachers’ salaries alone, this one pupil cost $700, and the provision for 
the other pupils was quite insufficient. It would have been far better financially and | 
educationally for all concerned had the locality paid this pupil’s board bill and school 
fees at another school. Some principals, recognizing the situation, advise such pupils to 
go elsewhere ; but, for evident reasons, the practice is not general. In this connection 
I may note also as a proof of the paramount importance attached to education by the 


people of Massachusetts, that last year a law was passed compelling street railways 


(which are very numerous in the state) to charge not more than half fare for the 
transportation of school children, whether such children reside in the city or town or 
any other city or town. 

Here and there in this report I have spoken of the necessity for co-operation on 
the part of all the bodies connected with education—the Public School, the High School, 
and the Mechanics Institute (or the Free Library) Boards. We have Boards of Educa- 
tion in many parts of the Province ; but, notwithstanding the fact that High and Public 
school Boards may amalgamate, few have availed themselves of the provision. The objec- 
tion to union usually comes from the High School side. The trustees fee!—often, I believe, 
without sufficient grounds—that, being in the minority, they might not be able to protect 
the interests they especially represent. No provision yet exists for union with the 
Mechanics Institute Boards—a provision which seems to be necessary if the libraries are 
to be the important factor in education they should be, and if technical evening classes 
are to be established and efficiently maintained. The separation of the School Boards is 
the survival of the theory which once existed, but which has now pretty nearly disap- 
peared, that the Public School is for the lower and poorer classes and the High for the 
upper and richer. Owing to the genesis of the High School it would undoubtedly have 
been unsafe in the then temper of the people to risk the future of the secondary schools 
by entrusting it to the direct control of the masses. But the situation is now different. 

In my judgment, the consolidation of the Boards could be more easily brought 
about if the law provided for the substitution therefor of a Board of Education composed 
of members partly nominated as at present and partly élected by the people at large. 
The ward system has serious evils; and, though now and then unsuitable members are 
found on the High School Boards, there are very few localities in which any but the 
best are appointed. Most of the Boards in the United States are, it is true, 
elected by the people at large, but by no means all of them, The principle of 
nomination to secure the presence of desirable members who would represent special 
educational interests or who would not submit to the ordeal of an election, is often fully 
recognized ; and I found the general opinion to be, even in the home of democracy, that 


* a School Board should be partly nominated and partly elected by the citizens at large. 


If the change proposed is too radical a one the school trustees might be given repre- 
sentation on the Mechanics Institute Boards. The existence of separate Technical School 
Boards will only add to the complexity of our system. 


Free High Schools. 
When the late Chief Superintendent changed the name of our primary schools 


from “common” to “public,” he did it for wise reasons. But the name “ public” 
has turned out, I think, to be an unfortunate one; for it has tended to perpetuate 
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the theory that the Public Schools are for the general public and the High Schools 
for a richer class. In the United States all the schools—primary, grammar, and high 
—-are now called Public Schools ; and they are Pablic Schools, for all are the schools of 
the people, always with free tuition and often with free text-books. The High School 
there is as much the people’s care as the Grammar School, and each city or town vies 
with its neighbor in ministering generously and munificently to the requirements cf 
both. . 

How is it with us in Ontario? Of our 130 High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, 
46 are tree to residents and 18 are free to all; 33 which charge fees, charge none in 
Form T. to residents, and the average annual charge of those which charge fees for Form 
I. is $8.29 ; 24 of them charging less than $10.00, The time has not yet come, unfortu- 
nately, when all our High Schools can be made free by law. No one, however, who studies 
the history of educational movements can doubt that we shall eventually follow the ex- 
ample of the Republic to the south of us. Even on the low ground of economic. expedi- 
ency the course will be a necessary one; for we cannot otherwise compete successfully 
with the rival at our doors. 

Probably the first step would be to make Form I. free by law. The difficulty that 
now exists here and there in adjusting to each other the High and the Public School 
system would then disappear. 


I have now discussed the amendments that seem to me to be desirable in our course 
of study and in the associated subjects of departmental control. Even if my proposals 
meet with the approval of the Education Department, they cannot all be carried out at once. 
Any changes should be made gradually, and after due notice, so that all concerned— 


boards, teachers, and the general public—may prepare themselves for new conditions. — 


In Part I. I have dealt with some of the excellences of the American systems and in 
Part IL. with some of the defects of our own. I did not concern myself especially with 
the defects of the American systems, nor have I deemed it necessary to expatiate on the 
excellences of our own. But to any one who has even a slight knowledge of the Ameri- 
can schools, their main defects are evident—their excessive recognition of the principle 


of “Electives,” the chance for the faddist to implement his schemes, and the lack of es 


continuity in their courses and of thoroughness as we understand the term in Ontario. 
And I desire further to record my opinion that a proper combination of local and state 
control is most to be desired, that our type of High School teacher is not surpassed by the 
best I saw during my visit, and that the best products of the Ontario High Schools are in 


academic attainments the superiors and in intellectual capacity at the least the equals 


f the best products of the American systems. 
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